gs. 
Jamaica to London, Dublin, &c. 8 gs. 


and Windward and Leeward Islands, 4 to § 


to 


ret. 
Dublin, and Cork 


Liverpool, 
cima, 4 


wc. id 


Lisbon and Oporto, 6 gs. 
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6 gs. ret. 3. 


as. 


ca. Gto 


12¢gs. 


Windward and Leeward Islands, 
U.S. ef Ameri 


810, (lo 


f-yearly, 
£46. 5s. 
52. 10s. 
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Or the nature, the extent, the amount 
_ amount, by one party to another, in con- 


and the variety of British mercantile ad- 
venture, it is almost impossible to convey 
any notion, to those who have not been 
in some degree interested in it. Mer- 
chants themselves never explain their 
transactions : they conduct much of their 
business in confidence, much of it in 
hope, and a part of it on speculation. 
Bat to explain the proportions of these, 
would be inconvenient ; and it is never 
the same at two distinct periods. Competi- 
tion though profitable, and even necessa- 
ry to the interests of the public, is not 
favourable to commercial men; and one 
of the means of avoiding competition is 
privacy. For these aud for many other 
reasons, the extent of mercantile 
capital in activity, never can be known. 
Even the amount of the Customs does not 
enable us adequately to appreciate it, be- 
cause the duty paid is not always in due 
ratio with the value investedin the com- 
modity ; because, only those adventures 
which have made returns in traffic can be 
liable to duty of import, while such as 
fail, do not enter into that account; be- 
@ause there are many voyages made from 


Vox. VIIL. (Lit, Pan. August, 1810.) 


port to port, by vessels in distant parts, 
the proceeds of which are unknown by 
the official establishments in Britain ; and 
because the duty is paid on a part only of 
the means of profit, while many other 
items properly included in mercantile 
capital, do not appear on the Customs 
house books. 

We, therefore, avail ourselves of the 
labours of a committee of the hon. House 
of Commons, on occasion of a late pro= 
posal for facilitating and enlarging the 
mercantile insurance of the United King- 
dom, by establishing a new Company for 
that purpose, to introduce this subject to 
our readers. 

Insurance is a stipulation of indemnity | 
against a contingent event, to a certain 


sideration of a premium paid, at the time 
of making the agreement, The terms of 
the agreement are settled between the in- 
surer and the insured: if nothing happen 
amiss, the money paid to the insurer is 
clear gain to him; if the adventure be 
lost, in whole, or in part ;—if damaged, 
or taken by the enemy ; or, in short, if it 
incur that risque to provide against which 
was the avowed purpose of the insured, 
then he claims that indemnity to obtain 
which, he paid his premium. 

The hazards of the sea have been in 
all ages so alarming, that various attempts 
to diminish them have been resorted to, 
by individuals, and have also been authori- 
tatively recognized by commercial states. 
An interest divided among many sharers, 
if unfortunate, is felt by cach as bearable, 
perhaps as moderate: whereas the same 
interest would prove ruinous to a few, 
were a few only concerned in it. But, that 
the person cffering security in case of mis« 
fortune, should be himselfsecure, is so ob 
viously necessary, that individual engage- 
ments haye not always been held satisface 
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tory. To obtain this certainty, associations 
have been formed,and established under the 
sanction of national sovereignty : whereby 
all that the state could do has been done, 
for the accommodation of the commercial 
world in its dealings with these associated 
or corporate bodies. 

But the rules of corporate bodies fer 
the guidance of their agents in doing bu- 
siness, are ofte: somewhat stricter in their 
nature, and always less flexible in their 
application than those which an individual 
adopts for his general conduct. Neither 
can an agent dispense with the regular 
course of proceeding, however urgent 
or peculiar the occasion ; nor can he place 
the company on the familiar footing of a 
friend: he has no policy to interchange ; 
neither can he bespeak reciprocal ser- 
vice, and originate or maintain a mutual 
understanding as bet ween individuals 

One great secret of the Association at 
Lloyd's Cotfee-House may be explained in 
two words,connection and accommodation. 
Where the individual by giving a turn in 
way of business to another, lays him un- 
der the obligation of recollecting the favour 
when time serves, the connection becomes 
at length confidential, and proof against 
accidents. — This gradwally enlivens 
the spirit of accommodation ; and where 
capital may be obtained, or the advance 
of it rendered unnecessary (which is equi- 
valent) by the character of a speaker 
whose word is equal to a bond, or by 
contra accounts, and the habit of inter- 
course, the party possessing this advantage 
will not suddenly relinquish it. Nothing 
is more delicate than mercantile charac- 
ter: it isa plant of slow growth; but 
when confirmed it is of so great impor- 
tance that to abandon the fruits of it, is 
littl short of commercial felo de se. 

The insufficiency of capital in the two 
chartered companies, for the present ex- 
tent of British commerce is striking ; 
and forms a prominent object of remark 
in the-report presented by the commit- 
tee. Thecommittee, however, in com- 
bining general inferences have very pro- 
perly omitted many particulars, and have 
said nothing in relation to the interior of 
Lloyd’s Coffee-House, or the demonstra- 
tions it affords of the wonderful and rapid 
augmentations of British commerce with- 
in a few years. It is a public market for 
this commodity : and though it may not 
be precisely accurate to say, that insurance 


isthe only commodity cheapened in it, 
yet this is the chief article, certainly. 
This body has interests in all parts of the 
world.—It_ is well known, and generally 
respected, as the first of its kind, among 
all nations.—It has been the exemplar of 
many similar institutions ; and has tri- 
umphed over many rivals, which time 
has seen bow before it, though itself in 
responsibility and credit has yielded to 
none. The principles by which it has 
obtained this envied distinction, we now 
proceed to submit as stated by the most 
eminent of its members, to the committee 
whose report forms the body of the pre- 
sent article. 

The committee has remarked on the 
adventurous spirit urged by the necessity 
of the case, which has induced associa- 
tions among us to overlook the provisions 
of law, and to form insurance commu- 
nities, any thing to the contrary notwith- 
standing. ‘The fact is, that the business 
now done at our out-ports equals, or ex- 
ceeds in amount what the metropolis it- 
self, conducted at the time when the pri- 
vileged inhibition was obtained.—In the 
mercantile world as in others, tempora 
mutantur. 

The surprising amount of the property 
that might be insured is stated by the 
committee in such a clear manner, and 
so strong terms, that we forbear any 
further remarks on it. 

Our India Company is its own insu- 
rer: the calculations on which this policy 
is founded, are unknown to us. In time 
of peace, we believe it is not unfavourable. 

The nations which are omitted among 
those which have establishments for mer- 
cantile insurance deserve attention. France 
formerly had companies of this descrip- 
tion. At present she is omitted, In 
former wars a great proportion of ber 
mercantile navy was insured in Eng- 
land: and Sir John Barnard by his 
speeches in Parliament in favour of the 
practice, essentially contributed to sup- 
port it. It was, notwithstanding, a poli- 
cy we never could comprehend. 

Amsterdam was formerly the centre of 
maritime insurance ; and the information 
communicated to that great mart ef mer- 
cantile trafic was of vast advantage to 
the States General. The same intelligence 
| of ships, or fleets sailing, expected re- 
_turn, or place of accidental refuge, would 
be of proportionately greater importance 
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to this kingdom at present, on account 
of its naval preponderance. The Ame- 
rican flag has benefited by the change of 
circumstances ; the insurance companies 
instituted in America, retain the know- 
ledge of speculations at sea, within them- 
selves ; and afford some, though but lit- 
Ue alleviation, to the sufferings of conti- 
nental adventurers, 

Since the committee closed its labours, 


an insurance company has been established , 


at Malta: [Compare Panorama, Vol. Til. 
p. 712.) To what similar institutions this 
may give rise in Italy, orelsewhere, must 


be left among those events, with which | 


coming time is laden, 


REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
MARINE INSURANCE. 


In a country where Commerce in all its 
various branches is carried to such unex- 
ampled extent, where we have so much of | 
the produce of our soil and of our industry | 
to exchange for that of the rest of the world, 
and from our insular situation so much to 
exchange among ourselves by the navigation 
of the seas, and where the most perfect and 
improved mode of this circulation is so much 
connected not only with the comforts of in- 
dividuals, but through the revenue with the 
safety of the state, no subject can be of more 
real and extensive importance than that which 
has been referred to your committee. Duly 
impressed with this opinien, they have col- 
lected such evidences as they thought best 
calculated to inform them of the present state 
of marine insurance in the country, and to 
guide their judgments as to any measures 
which it might be expedient to recommend 
to the house. 

The committee consider the subject in the 
following order : 

I. The nature of the exclusive privilege 
eonferred ou The Royal Exchange Assurance 
and The London Assurance Companies, and 
the manner and extent of its exercise by those 
Companies. 

Il. Its effects on Marine Insurance, and 
the state of, and means of effecting, Marine 
Insurance in this country. 

III. The Importance of a better System to 
the Commerce and Revenues of the Empire, 
and to all parties concerned. 

I. The nature of the exclusive privilege, 

and the manner and extent of its exercise. 


The act of the Gih Geo. I. c. 18, provides | 


for the incorporation of the Royal Exchange 
and London Assurance Companies, for the 
purpose - of effecting Marine Insurances, to 
the total exclusion of all other corporations 
or bodies politic, and all societies and partner- 
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ships whatsover, who are ‘¢ restrained from 

‘* granting, signing, or underwriting any 

“ policy or policies of insurance, or making 

‘ any contract for insurance of or upon any 

‘* ship or ships, goods or merchandizes, at 

sea or going to sea.” —Sec. 12. 

The legislature however even of those 
times, when political cconomy wasimperfect- 
ly understood, apparently distrusting the oe | 
of the extraordinary privileges thus granted, 

| provided for their determination at any period 
within the 31 years next ensuing, on giving 
three years previous notice, and repayment of 
the monies which each of the companies ad- 
i vaneed to government; and after the expiras 
tion of the said 31 years, a power is reserved 
to repeal those rights without any previons 
| notice or any repayment, if they should be 
judged hurtful or inconvenient to the public ; 
, but with this declaration, ‘* that the same 
Corporations, or any corporation or cor= 

“€ porations with the like powers, privileges, 
benefits and advantages, shall not be 
‘© grantable again to any persons or corporas 
tions whatsoever, but shall remain 
«€ pressed for ever, as having been found in- 
“€ convenient and prejudicial to the public.” 

‘The sum which each company engaged to 
pay government, was £300,000, but they 
were severally excused the payment of one- 
half thereof by another Act of Parliament 
(7 Geo. I. c. 27, s. 26) from which it ap- 
pears that each of them had obtained a 
separate charter for the assurance of houses 
and goods from fire, but without an exclusive 
privilege. 

Thus neither company paid more than 
£150,000 to the public, of which sum 
£38,750 was the consideration of their fires 
assurance charter ; so that, in truth, neither 
paid for their exclusive privilege more thaw 
i LIL, 250. 

_ The exclusive privilege of the two com- 
' panies rests therefore altogether upon the 6th 

Geo. I. c. 18, whic provides for its determi- 

uation in the manner which has been stated. 

It appears indisputable, that, the com- 

panies having possessed their exclusive pri- 
| vileges more than twice the period of time 
for which they paid any valuable considera- 
tion, no claim can be set up for their con- 
| tinuation, should the house be of opinion 
‘that the existence of such privileges are ac- 
| cording to the words of the act, ** hurtful or 
| inconvenient to the public.” From the sequel 
of this report it will appear that this is de- 
cidedly the opinion of your commitiee ; and 
should the house adopt their recommendation, 
to repeal the exclusive privilege of the two 
| companies, but to preserve to them unin 
_ paired ail their other chartered rights, there 
is every reason to believe that this necessary 
sacrifice for the general good can be attended 
with little if any injury to the companies 
Z2 
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themselves, as it is not probable that their 
Marine Insurance business will be diminish- 
ed below that very limited extent to which 
they confine themselves. 

It is not necessary for the present purpose 
of your committee to animadvert upon the 
several inconsistencies of the act by which 
the two companies were incorporated ; nor to 
discuss the question, whether the house 
should hold itself bound by the very singular 
restriction of the rights of future parliaments, 
to grant such powers and privileges to any 
companies bereafter as might be abrogated 
from those now existing, because your com- 
mittee could pot recommend to the house 
to grant the same exclusive privileges to any 
company. 

The motives which induced the legislature 
to grant these privileges in 1719, are set forth 
in the preamble of the act, which among 
other things recites, ‘* that it is found by ex- 
** perience, that many particular persons 

after they have received large premiums or 
consideration-monies for or towards the 
insuring ships, goods, and merchandize at 
sea, having become Bankrupts, or other- 
wise failed in answering or complying with 
their policies of assurance ; whereby they 
were particularly eugaged to make good or 
contribute towards the losses which mer- 
chants or traders have sustained, to the 
ruin or impoverishment of many merchants 
and traders, and to the discouragement of 
adventurers at sea, and to the diminution 
of the trade, wealth, strength, and public 
revenues of this kingdom : 

«¢ And whereas it is conceived, that if two 

several and distinct corporations, with a 

competent joint stock to each of them be- 

longing, and under proper conditions, 
restrictions and regulations, were erecied 
and established for assurance of ships, 
goods or merchandizes, at sea or going to 
sea, exclusive of all or any other corpora- 
tions or bodies politic already created or 
hereafter to be created, and likewise ex- 
clusive of such societies or partnerships as 
now are or may hereafter be entered into 
for that purpose, several aierchants or 
traders who adventure their estates in such 
ships, goods or merchandizes, at sea or 
going to sea (especially in remote or hazard- 
ous voyages) would think it much safer 
for them to depend on the policies or as- 
surances of either of these two corpora- 
tions so to be created and established, than 
on the policies or assurances of private or 
particular persons.” 

bn enquiring into the manner and extent 
of the exercise of these rights by the com- 
paies, it appears evident that the intentions 
of the legislature have been wholly disap- 
pointed. 
@s cumpani¢s are very apt to du, degenerated 
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from their original principles, it is certain 
that at present, instead of relieving the mer- 
chants, as the act supposes they would, 
from the insolvency of individual under- 
writers, the whole of their transactions are 
insignificant, when compared to the general 
insurance business of the country ; and that 
instead of affording that relief, as the act 
again supposes they would, ‘ especially in 
remote and hazardous voyages,” it appears 
that both companies seldom insure risks of 
this description. The chartered companies 
do not insure quite four parts out of 100 of 
the insurances of Great Britian, so that for 
the remaining @6 parts the merchants continue 
exposed to all the consequences from which 
the Act of Parliament meant to relieve them. 

From the return made to your committee 
of the gross amount of value insured on sea 
risks by the two companies, for the last five 
years, It appears that the average for those 
years amounts for the Royal Exchange As- 
surance Company to £3,720,000 and for the 
London, to £1,452,000. 

The amount insured by the London Come 
pany would be hardly more than a single 
mercantile house might require, and both 
added together would not exceed what two of 
the most considerable individual underwriters 
would write in one year. 

That the extent of the insurances done by 
the companies, does not amount to four parts 
in 100 of the total insurances effected in 
Great Britain, is apparent from an account 
which has been laid before your committee of 
the gross amount of the stamp duties paid on 
Policies of Marine Insurance for the last nine 
years. In 1800 the gross amount of those 
duties was £113,442 183. of which 
£4,076 7s. 6d. was paid by the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance Company, £1,279 7s. Gd. 
by the London Assurance Company, and 
£9,216 5s. 8d. by Scotland. La the last 
year the gross amount of these stamp duties 
for the Metropolis and for Scotland, was 
£348,592 Is. 104d. of which £8,209 Is, 3d. 
was paid by the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Company, £4,729 15s. by the London As« 
surance,Company, and £17,136 8s. gd. by 
Scotland. 

It is evident that the commerce of the 
country has very much outgrown the capital, 
and the whole system upon which these com- 
panies were originally founded. 

The total tonnage of British registered 
vessels in 1778 (the earliest period at which 
the same can be made up) was 1,363,488, 
but the tonnage of such vessels in the last 
year amounted to 2,368,468. 

The exports and imports in 1719 wae 
£12,202,215: but in the last year it was 
£ 80,708,823 ; official value, exclusive of 


Whether these companies have, ) ports from the East Indies and China. 


The extent of the trade and the number 
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of ships and vessels cleared outwards and in- 
wards in the last year was 37,607. 

The total of the sums insured by the 
Royal Exchange Assurance Company in the 
last year was £3,905,755: the total in- 
surances eflected by the London Assurance 
Company in the last vear was £2,250,000. 

But the total sum insured in Great Britain 
in the last year amounted to £.62,538,905 
as will appear from the following statement : 
Anount of 5s. Stamp Daty in 

the City of London in 1809 

was) £511,787; conse- 

quently there was insured 

to the amount of += - - £124,714,800 
Amount of 2s. Od. Duty was 

£9,577 ; consequently in- 

sured - - = 
The 5s. and 2s. 6d. Duties are 
not distinguished for Scot- 

Jand ; but the total amount 

being £17,130 if the same 

proportions be taken for 
them as in England, it wid 
give of 53. for Scot- 

Jand £15,844 cousequent- 

Qs. Od. Duty £1,241; insure 

Supposing the Stamp Duties 

on Marine Policies in the 

parts of Eugland exclusive 
of the metropolis, to be 
double those of Scotland, 
this will give insured by the 
5s. Duty - - - = 


By the @s. Gd. - 


15,763,600 


6,360,600 


992,900 


12,721,200 
1,985,800 


Total - - - = £162,538,900 


Large as this sum is, it amounts to little 
more than one-half of the sum that might 
have been insured, as will appear from the 
following estimate. 

Imports - = = £30,406,560 
Official value - - £80,708,823 
(Exclusive of Imports from East Indies and 
China.) 
Difference between real and 
official value, say £50 per 
cont « «©. @ « « « £40,;364,401 


£121,003,244 

Tonnage of British vessels for 
1800, 2,308,468 tons, at 
#10 per ton - = = = 
Freight £5 perton - - » 
Tonnoge of Foreign Vessels, 
1,459,046, at £20 per ton 
Freigut £10 per ton = - 


23,684,080 
11,342,340 


29,180,920 
14,590,460 


Carried forward £199,801 ,044 


Brought forward 
Difference between tonnage 
of British vessels cleared 
inwards and outwards 
(3,070,725) and tonnage 
(2,308,408) of registered 
British Vessels for 1809, 
being 702,257 tons, at 
£10 per ton + = = = 
Freight £5 perton - 
Value of Goods carried coaat- 
wise, say one-half of Ex- 
ports and Imports - 
Value of Foreign adventures 
on British Capital, Irish 
Insurances, American and 
other Foreign Insurances 
effected in Great Britain 


£199,861, 


7,022,570 
3,511,285 


60,531,622 


50,000,000 

If the above statement be correct (and it 
is conceived not to be over stuted) the total 
sum that might have been insured in Great 
Britain in the last year, was £320,927,12L 
Actually insured - = 162,538,900 

Uninsured - - + © £158,388,221 

Whether the proportion is taken from the 
stamp duties or {rom the amount of the sums 
insured, it will be found that the two charter- 
ed companies insured less than four parts, 
out of one dundred of the whole insurances 
eflected in Great Britain. 

It thus appears, that the Marine Insurance 
business of these comp:nies is disproportion- 
ed to the demands of the country, and 
wholly inadequate to the unbounded expeci- 
ations of the legislature. 

Several of the merchants called before 
your committee concur in stating, that though 
they would much prefer making their in- 
surances with the companies, and would 
a higher premium to them than the risk is 
supposed to be worth by the underwriters at 
Lioyd’s Coffee-House, yet that owing to the 
cautious system of the companies they are 
seldom able to deal with them. 

]t appears probable that the companies, by 
relaxing in some degree the rigour of their 
terms, might command much additional bu- 
siness. Indeed, when it is considered that 
the capital at first raised by these companies 
did not exceed £600,000 and that they carry 
their fire and life insurances to a much more 
cousiderable extent than their Marine Ins 
surances, the limits they prescribe to theme 
selves may be very wise and proper. 

The capital of the Royal Exchange Com. 
pany appears to have been much inereased 
by their success, and is stated now to be 
worth about two millions. What changes 
have taken place in that of the London As- 
surance Company dees nat appear, your 
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committee having made no eaquity into that 
fact. So much, however, is evident, that 
in the present times, when the value of in- 
surable property of every description is so 
mach increased, the capitals which in the 
year 1719 were by Parliament thought suf- 
ficient to afford the public a proper security 
for sea risks only, ip the then contracted siate 
of trade. must be very inadequate to answer 
the addition since made of fire and fife risks, 
besides the immensely increased value of the 
property subject to these three distinct species 
of insurance. 


Though, therefore, the cautious conduct 
of these.companies may be proper, and con- 
sistent with their interest and with their 
duties, yet the intention of the legislature in 
granting them an exclusive rightof effecting, 
as Companies, Marine Insuiances, is evi- 
dently defeated. ‘They do not and they can- 
not afford any adequate accommodation to the 
merchants. And though these transactions, 
as far as they go, are of service (and it is not 
intended by your committee to recommend 
any thing to prevent their continuance), yet 
their right to exclude al] other societies and 
corporations from doing what they can with 
their monopoly so inadequately perform them- 
selves, appears to be decidedly, according to 
the words of the Act of Incor; ovation, * in- 
convenient and prejudicial to the public,” 
and as such may and should be repealed. 


The framers of the act in question seem to 
have thought that insurances are best done by 
companies: whatever may be the opinion of 
the house on this point at present, there can 
be little doubt of the absurdity of suffering 
a monopoly to exist, more effectual in its hin- 
drance than its performance, where such a 


monopoly can, as in the present instance, 
= repealed without any violation of public 
aith, 


II, The effect of the exelusive privilege 
upon Marine Insurance, and the state 
of and means of effecting Marine In- 
surances in this country. 


The most obvious eficct has been to drive 
the business of Marine Iusurance into a si- 
tuation directly the reverse of that intended 
by the Act of Parliament ; that is, it has 
been obliged to resort almost entirely to in- 
dividual security, ‘ 
which it was * object of the act to relieve 
merchants and traders. 


Its effect in the city of London has been 
to compel individuals to assemble together, 
to order to underwrite separately, while it 
has prevented them from associating to make 
insurances jointly. Hence the establishment 


of Lloyd's Cofiee-house, where every person, 


meaning to underwrite musi attend during 
the time necessary for that purpese. But the 
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first merchants in the city of London do not 
and cannot attend Lloyd's Coffee-house. 
This exclusive privilege, therefore, operates 
asa monopoly not merely to the companies 
but to Lloyd's Coffee-house. 

From individuals being prevented from ase 
sociating as in other trades, much incon- 


| insurer and insured, and the security of the 
| latter must be lessened. 


venicuce must infallibly result both to the 


The necessity of 
applying to so many single persons, either 
for siguing a policy or for settling a loss, and 
the having in case of death no surviving 


from the consequences of 


partner to settle with, are, with many other 
| circumstances which it is unnecessary to de- 
tail, such obvious disadvantages, that there 
can be little doubt that partnerships and as- 
' sociations will be formed, if the law should 


permitit ; and at all events, merchants and 


underwriters, being left to manage their con- 
cerns unfettered by any restrictions, will 
soon fall into that system best suited to their 
general convenience. 


That there is a great difficulty and trouble 
in electing insurances, may be safely inferred 
from the singularly high compensation re- 
tained by the brokers. It appears that they 
retain for their agency about 25 per cent. 
of the total balances of premiums paid by 
them to the underwriters, so that one-fourth 
part of the total profits on underwriting is 
received by the brokers. 


A practice appears to prevail at the Coflee- 
house, which is the subject of very general 
complaint among the merchants. During 
the months of August, September, October, 
November and December, a great number 
of the underwriters withdraw from Lloyd's 
Coffee-house. ‘The merchants ascribe this to 
a dislike to winter risks. But whether it be 
from this cause, or, as the underwriters al- 
lege, for the purpose of relaxation, the 
consequences are still the same. At this 
season of the year, when the peril is greatest, 
and when there are the largest sums to be 
insured, the means of eff: ciing that insurance 
at the Cotfee-house are lessened. The Ja- 
maica July fleet, the jatest West India fleet, 
the Baltic, the Mediterranean and New- 
foundiaud convoys, the homeward bound 
East-Indiamen, not to mention the numee 
rous fleets and vessels taking their departure 
from Great Britain or Ireland, are mostly 
then at sea, and, with the exception of part 
of the West India July and August fleets, 


are to insure in these months. Some opinion 
of the consequences arising froni underwriters 
withdrawing from the Coffee-house in the 
autumn and winter months, may be formed 
from the following account of the sums in- 
sured by an underwriter who attended there 
every month last year ; 
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1809 Sums insured, Premiums. 
January- = £25,000 £1,853 
February 25,100 1,y34 
March - - - 23,000 1,751 
April - + - 26,250 2,860 
May-+ - - £7,900 2,831 
June- - + = 21,200 2,207 
July- - - - 24,000 2,554 

Amount7 months £173,050 £15,990 
August - - £52,000 £5,685 
September -  - 74,000 8,823 
October - 45,500 7,401 
November -  - 30,000 4,113 
December - - 2,200 4,389 

Amount5 months £230,300 £30,411 


The amount of the sums insured by the 
underwriter in the last 8 months in the year, 
therefore, exceeded the amount of the sums 
insured by him in the first 7 months by 
£57,250. 

Not only is the difficulty of insuring in- 
creased by this practice, but, owing to the 
diminished competition, such insurances as 
are done, aie at a more extravagant premiuns. 
If the cause assigned by underwriters for 
their absence at this period be the true one, 
it would be remedied by associations in part- 
nership, as the partners may attend alters 
nately, without the firm being at any time 
absent from the Coflee-house. 

The Out-ports of the kingdom are exposed 
to very great hardships by the insurance law 
as it now stands. The merchants of Liver- 
pool, Bristol, Hull, &c. cannot legally as- 
sociate together. ‘They can have no joint 
security for their insurances. They are de- 
nied the right, because it is exclusively 
granted to two companies in the metropolis, 
from which they can derive little or no be- 
nefit. This is manifestly unjust, and has 
been found to be so inconvenient, that the 
rights of the companies have been disregard- 
ed, and it appears, that notwithstanding 
the prohibition and the penalties by which 
itis protected, that there are upwards of 
twenty known associations in different parts 
of England for the purposes of Marine {n- 
surances. 

‘lwo of these exist in London, one called 
The Friendly Assurance, the other Tie Lon- 
don Union Society. ‘Vhe former is an as- 
sociation of proprietors of 83 regular trans- 
ports, and it has produced to them a great 
saving in the amount of their Insurance. 
Last year it appears, that of their averages 
and losses the amount which each member 
of the association will have to pay is only 
£12 percent. ; whereas if they had goue 
Lloyd's Coflee-inouse to get the same 
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risks covered, they would have been obliged 
to pay a premium of from 9 to.1) per cent. 

The other of these societies established in 
London is an association of owners of vessels 
irading to the Port of London. ‘The number 
of persons associated is about 80, and the 
number of vessels which they insured last 
year was about 90, at an expence of £5 10s. 
per cent ; whereas if the same insurances 
had been made in Lloyd's Coffce-house, they 
would have cost, if ‘Transports £9, if 
liers, from £18 to £20 per cent. 

The capital of similar associations esta- 
blished in other ports of England, is es- 
timated ata million, by a person well ace 
quainted with them. 

A further effect of this exclusive privilege, 
therefore has been to drive ship-owners into 
a course which is illegal, but which ought 
not to be suffered to remain so. 


III. The Importance of a better System 
to the Commerce and Revenue of the 
Empire, and to the parties concerned. 

That mode of effecting Marine Insurances 
must be the best, which gives the best se- 
curity at the cheapest rate. 

Aud that which gives the best security at 
the cheapest rate, is the enabling merchants 
to insure each other. 

If such a system shall be established, it is 
probable that the price paid for insurance 
will not much exceed the aggregate value of 
the losses sustained on each class of risks in- 
sured. The advantage to the merchant from 


a cheap rate of good insurance is so great, 
that no profit he could make from a partici+ 
pation of premium in any association he 
might enter into for this parpose could over- 
balance it, and his interest would therefore 
lead him to keep the premium of insurance 
always as low as posstble, 

The premium he pays is in truth either a 
diminution of his profit, or a clog upon his 
trade. 

Dr. Adam Smith, though unfriendly to 
joint stock companies in general, makes four 
exceptions ; viz. ‘* The only trades which it 
‘© seems possible fora joint stock company to 
carry on wiihout an exclusive privilege, 
« are those of which all ihe operations are 
*€ capable of being reduced to what is called 
** a routine, or to such a uniformity of me- 
“ thod as admits of litte or no variation, of 
« this kind is, first, the banking trade; se- 
“© condly, the trade of insurance from fire 
«© and from sea risk and capture in time of 
“war; thirdly the trade of making and 
“© maintaining a navigable cut or canal; and 
« fourthly, the similar trade of bringing 
walter the supply of a great He 
appears, however, to have been under a gais= 
take in one respect, for he adds “ that_net- 
“< ther the Loudon Assurance nor the Royal 
Z4 
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**« Exchange Assurance Companies have any 
** such (exclusive) privilege.” 
The superiority of companies for the pur- 
sof Marine Insurance, for facility, se- 
curity and cheapness, appears from the con- 
curring testimonies ef all the merchants who 
have been examined, and may be inferred 
from the fact, that wherever there is no re- 
striction (that is) every where but in Great 
Britain, insurances are invariably dove by 
companies. 

In Hamburgh there were thirty six Ma- 
rine Insurance companies ; ¢wo at Stockholm, 
one at Gottenburgh, and five at Copenhagen. 
In every part of America the insurances are 
done by incorporate companies. In the state 
of Massachusets alone there are nine/een com- 
panies ; at Boston seven; at New York, six; 
at Philadelphia, eight; at Baltimore, jive, 
at Norfolk, one; at Charlestown, two; at 
New Orleans, one: and in our own seitle- 
ments there are, at Newfoundland, one Ma- 
rine Insurance Company; at Halifax, one ; 
in Jamaica, one; in Barbadoes, ¢wo; and in 
the East Indies, éhirteen. 

In Ireland there are three Marine Insu- 
sance Companies; and one of these, viz. 
the Belfast Insurance Company, hasan agent 
who underwrites for them in Lloyd's Cofiee- 
house. . 

The advantages of joint over separate in- 
eurances are futher shewn by the establish- 
ment of so many societies in different parts 
of England, in violation of the rights of the 
existing companies. 

Bat it is not the intention of your com- 
mittee to recommend the enforcement of any 
particular system by law; but, on the con- 
trary, to release this branch of business from 
the restraints now existing, and to leave it to 
shape itself as it then infallibly would do, in 
conformity with the true interest of the pub- 


c. 
Should the house still be of opinion that 
chartered companies with exclusive privileges 
aflord the best means of insurance, it would 
undoubtedly become the duty of your com- 
Mittee to recommend that one or more such 
establishments be formed under the regulation 
of Parliament, for the purpose of securing to 
the merchants those advaniages which the 
existing institutions are incapable of afford. 
ing. But they hope that the house will cou- 
eur with them in thinking, that though com- 
panies and associations for Marine Insurances 
anay be useful or desirable, yet that it would 
inexpedient and unwise to protect any of 
them by privileges, or exemptions from which 
others should be excluded. 

It is certainly of the utmost importance 
that there should be the means of effecting 
Marine Insurances with economy and secu- 
rity. The merchant, by being permitted by 
his correspondent abroad to insure at home, 


not only derives a profit therefrom, but adds 
much to the security of his trade. And if 
the complaints which it is said foreign mer- 
chants make of London Insurances be well- 
founded, there can be little doubt that when 
the restraints of law shall be removed, this 
country will, in this asin most other operae 
tions of trade, manifest its accustomed supes 
riority. 

By an uneconomical insurance (and what 
stronger proof can exist that it is unecono- 
mical, than where the brokerage even amounts 
to one-fourth of the underwriter’s profits) 
the prices of all imported articles consumed, 
areenhanced. ‘The same is the case with 
the raw materials for our manufactures, and 
in the exportation of maoufactured articles. 
We shall on a return of peace, want every 
advantage that wisdom can devise, to meet 
the competition arising from low wages on 
the continent. 

The great consumption by government of 
stores from the Baltic and other parts of the 
world; the number ct hired tratisports in its 
service; the shipnaents it must make to vari- 
ous quarters; the contracts it is necessarily 
engaged in; all concur to give the public a 
direct interest in this question. 

The revenue of the country receives also 
an important contribution, which has been 
increasing, and may be furiherincreased, by 
an improved sysigm of Marine Insurance. 
In the last year, the stamp duty on policies 
amounted to £348,592 Is 10'd_ exclusive 
of the duties paid at the outports in Engtand, 
which are not distinguished in the returns 
from other stamp duties remitted from the 
country. From an estimate in a preceding 
part of this report, it appears that a sum of 
not less than £158 millions is either left an- 
nually uninsured, or is insured by means which 
evade or escape the duty. Much of this, 
and certainly much additional foreign proper- 
ty, might be expected to be insured under a 
better system, by which this source of reves 
nue might be further increased. While these 
important considerations induce your com- 
mittee to call the attention of the house to 
the defects in the present system of Marine 
Insurance, they have great satisfaction in 
stating as their belief, that an adoption of the 
substance of the resolutions which they sub- 
mit to the house, will be productive of gene. 
tal benefit to all parties concerned. 

The existing compauies can have no diffi- 
culty at any time in extending their Marine 
Insurances, to any amount they may think 
consisient with the extent of their capitals, 
and their other engagements and avocations. 
It is not even pretended that they will lose 
any share of their business by any compe- 
tition which the repeal of their exclusive 
privileges can create. 

‘Lhe individual underwriters will have the 
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relief and facility in their business which 
partnerships afford ; one man may saflice for 
what four or five are now employed at, and 


they will no longer be obliged to let their bus | 
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siness stand still when they may be occasion- | 


ally absent. Both the companies and the 


underwriters will derive their proportion of | 


that general increase of insurances expected 
fromm an improvement of the system. 

The brokers will also partake of this in- 
crease ; for there can be no reason to suppose 


that this, any more than any other business, | 


can be transacted without such intermediate 
ageney. 
diminisbed, by dealing with —parinerships 
which are always at band, instead of a great 
number of individuals frequently scattered 
about the country. 

The concern of the merchants generally in 
this change, and consequently of the great 
commercial interests of the state in all its va- 
tious’ ramifications, is still more manifest, 
and would be of a deseription to outweigh 
any partial injury to other classes, if such 
had been, as itis not, apprehended by your 

The committee conclude with submitting 
the following resolutions. 

Resolved,—That property requiring to be 
insured against sea and enemies risk, should 
have all the security which can be found for 
it, whether that security exisis in chartered 
companies, in other companies, or through 
individuals, 

Resolved,—-That the exclusive privilege for 
Marive Insurance of the two chartered com- 
panies should be repealed, saving their char- 
ters and their powers aud privileges in all 
other respects ; and that leave should be given 
to bringin a bil for this purpose. 

Resolved,—-Phat with respect to the two 
etitions which have been referred to them, 
it should be left to the discretion of the peti- 
tioners to bring their respective cases under 
consideration of the house, by bills for carry- 
ing into effect the prayer of their petitions, if 
they shall think proper so to do. 


NUMBER OF SUESCRIGERS AT LLOYD'S. 


The number of subscribers as appears from 
the books, at Lloyd’s in 1771 was seventy- 
nine-—The number is at present, be/ween 
Sourteen and fifteen hundred.—Probably two- 
thirds of them, are uuderwriters.—No per- 
son can be admitied as a subscriber to Lloyd's, 
without being first recommended as a proper 

erson by six subscribers, and his nomination 
sibsequently approved of by the com- 
mittee. —Thait regulation has not been dis- 
pensed with in favour of any person whatever 
since the year 1800, when new regulations 
took place.—Between four and five hundred 
uuderwiiters take their seats at Lloyd's every 
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day ; and there are many who have not their 
fixed seats, but walk about and take seats as 
may be convenient.— Ihe seats are in general 
fully occupied ; in fact, there is not sullicient 
room.—-Many persons s/and in the room at 
Lloyd's and policies, without having an 
opportunity of sitting down, for want of 


greater accommodation.—-Surveyors are ape 


Their trouble will be very much | 


| 


pointed by the committee at Lloyd's, in al- 
most every port of the United Kingdom, to 
examine into and report on the age and the 
equipment of every merchant vessel employed 
in the trade of this country.—These reports 
are posted up weekly into a register printed for 
the use of each subscriber.—Returns are ree 
gnilarly received at Lloyd’s of ail vessels that 
arrive at or sail from generally speaking every 
port in these kingdoms, together with ine 
formation of every description, on Maritime 
affairs. —Correspondents are established in 
almost every part of the world, who cons 
stantly transmit similar returns to J Joyd’s.— 
The whole of the intcllizence thus received, 
as far as the interests of commerce are con- 
cerned, is immediately and without reserce 
copied into books, placed in various parts of 
the room at Lloyd's, and communicated nog 
only to the subscribers but to the public at 
large, according to one of the resolutions, 
passed in $800, at a gencral meeting of the 
subscribers.—Much important intelligence, 
relative to ihe maritime interests of the 
country, is frequently iransmiited exclusively 
to Lloyd’s ; and in such case, is immediately 
communicated to his Majesty's government. 
—This sytem has been matured and brought 
to its present state of perfection, by the most 
unremitting attention, fora great number of 
years, and is maintained at a very heavy ex- 
pence.—In your opinion, (Mr. Angerstein) 
have the increased means of effecting Marine 
Insurances in this country kept pace wilh its 
increase of trade and commerce?—I think 
they have.——T'wo additional rooms above the 
Royal Exchange have been added to the sub- 
scribers’ room; and the boxes also have been 
enlarged, su as to make them capable of hold- 
ing six instead of four persons, within these 
fifteen years; for the accommodation of the 
subscribers at Lloyd's. —Yet the subseribers® 
rooms are sull crouded with underwriters, 
notwithstanding this increase of accommoda- 
tion. —Other underwriters, who do not 
tend at Lloyd's, carry oa the business of 
Marine Insurance at the Jamaica Coffee- 
house, the Jerusalem Coffee-house, and the 
Coal Exchange: and a great number write 
policies at their own counting-houses. 


MODE OF DOING BUSINESS. 

In the kind of open competilion there is at 
Lloyd's Cotlee-houss, the broker can go 
from one company of underwriters to another, 
who are couversaut with diflerent trades, and 
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know how things are,—as to India risks ; as to ' 
West India risks, aud as to Baltic risks: he 


knows where to find each of those men, and he 
can form a pretty good judgment by the time 
he has been round what he can do his risk for ; 
and if it is respectably began he will find no 


difficulty in getting through it; perhaps less | 


than iu going to seven or eight offices; for 
there he must go through the whole history 
in each of their counting houses; which 
would take him up much longer time than 
he is now employed at Lloyd’s.—It is hardly 
possible for the acting director or secretary of 
a chartered company to have the same op- 


portunities of judging of the nature aud value | 
of cross risks, changing as they do with every | 


change of political circumstances, as the large 
body of underwriters who cons/anl/y com- 
municale with each other on those points at 
Livyd’s.—If I have a cross risk to make, 
(says Mr. Angerstein,) if it is from America I 
go to a box where there are Americans to give 
me information; if I have a cross risk from 
Turkey, [ go to another box where I can get 
information ; and so itis from the Baltic, or 
any other part. I generally go to the box, or 
the people, whom | think best conversant, 
for they are the people who can Legin the 
policy for me better than others, and I by 
that means get it done; for itis of no use 
applying toa Baltic merchant on an Ameri- 
can risk : he knows nothing at all about it. 
] always zo to tho-e who know most about it, 
and there 1 can always get information about 
it; for there are so many people frequent the 
coflee-house, that if an underwrite does not 
himself understand it he soon gets informa- 
tion, and makes me inaster of the subject at 
the same tiune.—If a managing director is so 
clever as to know all parts of the world, that 
is not what I have met with vet.—The pro- 
ecedings of the present Companies, (says Mr. 
Reed,) are extremely formal: if we have any 
Mutle difficulty to overcome, we can do it with 
individuals, but their conduct (ihat of the 
Compauies) is so uniform and so strict, that 
we are obliged to give up losses rather than 
make difficulties and be supposed litigious ; 
bat they have a committee to regulate their 
proceedings, and we have no appeal from their 
decision ; losses ave Srequently paid by pit- 
vate underwriters which the Royai Exchange 
Company have not puid, I believe.—In short, 
they cannot act with so great facility as private 
underwriiers. 
RATE OF PREMIUMS. 

There is such a competition at Lloyd's, that 
unless a broker can get his business done up- 
on equal terms or Jower than his neighbour, 
he will lose his business. —The premiums of 
insurance are reduced to as low arate as the 
naderwriter can afford to accept, by this 
eompeiition, and even much lower: many 
risks ere wow doing under peace price, and 
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most of them at peace premiums: ships to 
Quebec are now dotng at the peace premium ; 
ships from the West Indies have been done at 
or under the peace premium.—The rate of 
premium is usailly lower at Lloyd’s than 
with the chartered Companies ?—I[n particular 
cases, where, froma mistake the Company 
has been lower than Lloyd's, as soon as it was 
found out by the brokers they poured in: 
and the Company stopped it immediately. 
Long voyagesare generally cwo per cent higher 
with ihe Companies than with the private un- 
derwriters, middle voyages about one per cent 
and shorter voyages abouta half per cent, per- 
haps a quarter.—The rate of premium in 
America, is generally speaking Aigher than it 
isin England, perhaps as much as one third 
higher ; a two-guinea premium here would 
be a three-guinea premium very often in 
America.—Capital bears a much higher pro- 
fitin America than it does in Eugland, and 
this it does in Marine Insurance as well as in 
other trades.—The premiums on American 
coasting voyages and their trade to the West 
Indies is ower on those voyages than here ; 
they know the voyages better a great dea!.— 
They have, in general, a very accurate ac- 
count of the state of the West Indies; what 
are the cruizers in it, and so on.—At the pre- 
sent moment, the competition for Compa- 
nies for fire insurances, has brought the price 
in most branches below what will absolutely 
pay for the risk.-—-Scarcely any insurances 
are done al prescnt on the continent, 
DISTINCTION OF RISKS. 

What are called regular risks by the un- 
derwriters, are from this country direct to a 
port (¢. gr. in America or different paris of the 
continent,) and trom thence back ; and regu- 
lar traders are called regular risks in gene- 
ral.— Cross risks are from foreign countries to 
other foreign countries, to diflerent ports in 
different countries: there is an endless variety 
of them.—Vessels trading with licences to anc 
from the ports of the enemy, are considered 
as cross risks. ~Cross risks are insured almost 
-xclusively by the individual underwriters ; 
as the chartered Companies decline cross 
risks.—-The risks are as general as they can 
possibly be conceived to be; they are direct 
risks and indirect risks, and cross risks, and 
from almost every part of the world, and to 
every part of the world, nearly ; from Cana- 
da, from the West Indies, to and from the 
Western Islands, the Canary Islands; and 
from all those places with each other; they 
are also from every part of Europe and the 
Mediterranean.—Very much in neutral ships ; 
in British ships from Canada and the West 
Indies, and the Western Islands; the Canary 
{Islands in neutral ships while they were at 
war with us; and to and from the Mediter: 
ranean and many parts of Europe, in neutral 
ships. 
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CLASSES OF SHIPS. 

The shipping employed in this country is 
registered alphabetically in a book, which is 
kept atthe expence of Lloyd's Coffee-house : 
and ata very considerable expence, by means 
of proper surveyors competent to the task, 
and who make returns of the state of ship- 
ping from the various places, where they 
have an opportunity of seeing them; this is 
kept extremely correct. It occurred to me, 
(says Mr. Mavor,) that to enable me to judge 
how far this company might or might not 
havea had effect on the insurance trade of the 
country, I would by means of this book ana- 
lyze the quality of the risks comprized in the 
shipping of Great Britain; there are 13,220 
ships in the trade of this country, as appears 
by this book; I found that the letter A con- 
tains 1,252 ships; tonnage 216,940 : this re- 
gister Classes the value of the ships, or rather 
the nature of the risks, they are distinguished 
into three classes first, second and third; the 
first A, the second E, and the third I; 
there are sume lesser shades of difference in 
these classes, but of little importance; 1 
found in the fir st class, a tonnage of 112,191; 
in the second class, 94,507; in the third 
class, 10,152; making together tons 216,940 : 
I then took all the other letters of the alpha- 
bet in order, and [ found they contain ships 
11,968, tonnage 2,073,450: adding the ton- 
nage in letter A, also that of the East India 
shipping, which is all of the first class, say 
90,C00 tons, the aggregate forms a tonnage 
of 2,380,396; of the first class of risks 
there are 1,280,000 tons, of the second class 
1,000,000, of the third class 100,000. 

[Vhis number of good risks is necessary to 
enable the under-writers to cover the middling 
and bad risks. If the intended Company 
had been established, it would, by its ¢on- 
nections, have drawn to itself all the good 
risks ; leaving the bad risks without insu- 
rance, as no private under-writer could have 
taken them exclusively, at any premium, 
which the merchant cculd afford to give. 
This separation of risks, would, therefore, 
have ruined the business, by substituting one 
Jess beneficial to the concerned. } 

PROFITS OF BROKERS. 

The profit to the broker consists in five per 
cent on the premiums; and twelve per cent 
on the ultimate profit of the underwriter :— 
Jo you not think that a brokerage which 
amounts to one quarter of ‘the whole profits 
of the underwriter is higher upon the whole 
than it should be?—The labour, the agitati- 
on of mind, the perpetual vexation, is not tu 
be described (says Mr. Reed): 1 would ra- 
ther begin the world again and pursue any 
other line; it is painful to a degree; the in- 


conveniencies that arise are not to be caleula- 
ted ; wecan hardly ever satisfy our principal ; 
I see that, though | do not feel it.—A broker 
in a moderate line of business certainly is not 
overpaid by it, but if men get their twenty 
or thirty thousand a year, the trouble is not 
too great for the compensation they receive. — 
The broxer has the risk of the premium, 
which he is always liable to pay the uader- 
writer, whether he gels paid or uot ; aud in 
addition to that, it often occurs, that if in do- 
ing an insurance for a particular merchant a 
heavy loss happens, he is obliged to advance 
the whole of that money to that merchant, 
when probably he owes the underwriters the 
whole amount, being premiums due to him 
from other merchants, from whom it will 
not be payable till the end of the year.—A 
broker is often in advance of cash for his 
principals.—He has a great deal of trouble in 
going to fifty or a hundred underwriters ; at 
the same time that gives him a facility when 
he has alargesum to do, to have accounts 
with many. 
DISPATCH OF BUSINESS. 

A gentleman accustomed to foreign insu- 
rances, an agent for one of the first houses 
in Europe, (says Mr. Warren) gave me an 
order for £50,000 to do on a very short voy- 
age, from L/Orient to London, which re- 
quired dispatch ; he gave it me in the morn- 
ing when the business was over. At three 
o’clock he came up and enquired what pro- 
gress | had made? I told him his insurance 
was done, and he might take the policy home 
with him, upon which he exclaimed with a 
strong asseveration, ** Jt would have taken 
“© me a week at Amsterdam!” Jt was a 
matter of noexertion, [ had done it without 
any difficulty. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF UNDER-WRITERS. 

Mr. Angerstein, says, I have had the 
honour of doing PARTY of’ the business ot a 
very respectable and honourable house for 
the last twenty-two years ; the amount I 
insured for them was £8,483,081. I re. 
covered for them for losses, averages, and ree 
turns, £490,303 15s. lid. (the Lascelles 
which L have mentioned, was done in this 
account). In that account I had under- 
writers who did not prove solvent, I recover- 
ed short of what I should, £2,130 11s. Id. 
by bad underwriters in the twenty-two years. 
I have had an enquiry made what dividends 
the underwriters who failed have paid, and I 
have got most of them, some of them paid 
in full, some 5s. in the pound, some 10s. 
some 15 shillings, some 2, but out of 
£2,130. 11s. Id. the dividends they have al- 
ready paid amount to £1,010 Ils. 4d. so 
that my principals lose £1,1:9 19s. Id. If 
my principals bad thought fit to have taken 
my security, Ef should have got, at a half 
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per cent. [the usual premium for guarantee] 
on the eight millions, above forty-two thou- 
sand pounds ; I generally get half per ceat. 
on long voyages, and a quarter on short; 
supposing half to be long and half to be 
short I should have got £31,000, and I 
should have lost £1,119 19s. 1d. so that 
they have saved that money by not giving it 
me. If the merchant stood del credire he 
would charge half per cent. as many do, and 
he would of course have got £42,000, and 
lost £1,119. igs. id. Not three half-peice per 
cent, 

subject the solvency of under-writers 
—or the loss by failures, is reported on by 
several wiinesses, all of whom speak of 
their losses as comparatively trivial, and as 
bearing but a very small proportion, not 
worth investizating during a num ber of years. 
The insurance dividends, on Bankrupts es- 
tates, where accidents have happened, have 
exceeded those of mercantile firms in gene- 
ral.] 

LAW SUITS. 

In the nature of an underwriter’s bnsiness 
it is absoluiciy necessary for Jlaw-suits to oc- 
cur sometimes, to settle points; but we 
seldom have law-suits with the old established 
mercantile houses or with the regular brokers, 
it is chiefly either with new houses or upon 
speculative voyages, unless it is to settle some 
specific point. 

Difference of opinion among different un- 
derwriters on the same policy, as to the law 
and equity of the case, sometimes requires 
more actions at law than one to settle the 
saine loss ; disputes are generally offered to 
be left to arbitration: if it is a dispute ona 
point of law, there has been a committee ap- 

inted to transact the business, and offers 
ook always been made to try it with one or 
two underwriters, to save expence and trouble, 
and that is the custom of the Coffee house.— 
Some of the underwriters are ready to settle 
a loss when others are not inclined. 

Instances where the decision of one man, who 
has underwritten a policy to pay a Joss to which 
by law he was not compelled, has led and in- 
duced other subsctibers on that policy to do 
the same, without making any inquiry into 
the subject, perpetually happen ; even, says 
Mr. Reed, after a verdict in a Court of Law 
within these six moaths, when I thought I 
was honourable in going into a Court of Law 
upon a question, and had it decided in my 
favour, yet ] have paid the loss afterwards. 

Itis affirmed that Attornies frequent the 
Cofiee-house to seek out business. 

FRAUDS PRACTICED ON UNDER-WRITERS. 

Frauds are frequently practised on under- 
writers. Several instances are notorious. 

An onder came to have a ship called the 


Eagle insured ; we proved it afterwards to 
have been fully known to the party wishing 
to Le insured, who lived at Philadelphia, 
that ¢he ship was lost when he wrote his 
order for insurance. 

A second instance was that of the noted 
Captain Codling, ship Adventure, and 
Messrs. Easterby and the ship 
was destroyed, and the captain hanged; 
another was a ship or sloop, from Dieppe in 
France toa place on the coast of England, 
with @ great quantity of specie on board ; 
they went to sea in the evening, and the ship 
was destroyed before morning, and the captain 
and crew on shore on the coast of France to 
breakfast ; the captain appeared befure the 
underwriters in London, and on a suggestion 
made in the committee-room, where the 
business was spoken of, to have the mau taken 
into custody, he set off about his business, 
and it turned out to be acomplete fraud, and 
nota farthing of it was recovered, because 
there never was any moncy shipped. In the 
ease of a ship from Leghorn ; an insurance 
was made for a large amount on silks, but 
she was only loaded with brimstone ; she 
was insured against sea risk only, went te 
sea on a fine morning and was cestroyed in 
the evening, and the captain and crew went 
on shore in their boats: she had been insured 
at anumber of places, London, Liverpool, 
Marseilles, and I believe Manchester; the 
Witnesses were even brought here to 
stantiate their loss, but ‘hey took wing the 
day before the trial was to come on. ‘There 
was another insurance by the same parties, 
at nearly the same time, on another risk of 
the same kind, against capture only ; she 
was taken and carried into Corsica in the 
course of a few hovers after she left Leghorn ; 
the fraud of that not coming out in lime, she 
was paid for. A ship from Boston, culled the 
Hannah and Mary, was sunk by design; she 
was insured at Lloyd's, at Bristol, and at 
Liverpool, to a very considerable amount.— 
We had the man in eustody, the prin- 
cipal ron away at Liverpool; we had the 
acting min up here, and he acknowledged 
that he had forged the bills of lading, the 
invoices, and every thing necessary to stb- 
stantiate the interest, and on American 
stamps, which he had also procured, and 
sent them out to Boston, by order of his 
principal, with the plot ready made out to 
be acted upon: the next in which I hap- 

ned to be concerned, and which I had a 
anit in detecting, was a ship going from 
Gibreltar to LiSbon ; she was seen to be 
captured in Gibraltar Bay as she went out of 
the Bay ; couriers were dispatched by different 
roads to Lisbon and elsewhere with four or 
five duplicate orders for insurance; which 
orders found their way to London, and the 
insurances were eflected, but the fraud was 
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discovered and the boss was not paid. I wrote 
a ship (the Bourdeaux Trader) that had saii- 
ed from Portsmouth, on a Saturday morning, 
she was captured immediately outside the 
Isle of Wight; the captain came back and 
was with the Owner at Portsmouth when he 
wrote his letter of order for insurance on the 
Sunday afternoon ; this was discovered, and 
being a fraud it was not paid.—The in- 
sured went to the threshold of the court 
in general, and there dropped it; they carried 
on their actions till they came almost to the 
day of trial in some instances: others were so 
glaring they durst not do it.— 

The Leghorn case came into Court, but 
was not tried, for the witness took wing 
after being brought a/l the way fiom Italy 
here——= 

In the case of the Gibraltar risk a com- 
mission was sent out to examine witnesses, 
the answer to which put an end to the case. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATIONS. 


The number of clubs or societies establish- 
ed for the insurance of ships, tathe northern 
norts, must be near twenty ; vamely, at 
Scarborough, Whitby, Sunderland, Shields, 
and Newcastle, Their capital might be taken 
at £50,000 each, making @ million alio- 
gether. Each individual appears to be an under- 
writer fora specificsumof money, and there- 
fore is liable for his own act and deed only to 
the extent set against his name, but to no 
more; aman is not bound for another, but 
only for himself; that seems to take away 
the idea of its being a company. 

The Friend!y Insurance was instituted the 
latter end of the year 1804. It arose from 
several gemiiemen thinking it better to insure, 
as is the practice in the northof England, in 
clubs, than to go to the coffee-house. ‘The 
nature and object of the institution is the in- 
suring of transport ships only against losses or 
averages, and against any damage which they 
might sustain, captures by the enemy except- 
ed.—There is no Axed number of members : 
from seventy to eighty at the present time.— 
About eighty-two or eighty-three transports 
were insured by this society for the lost year, 

The averages and losses paid by each member 
were about one and a quarter per cent.—There 
is also one in London, called the Londoa 
Union Society. 
FOREIGN COMPANTES. 

EAST INDIES. 

At Caleutia. 
1 Asiatic Insurance Company. 
2 Calcutta Insurance Company, 
3 Calcutta Lusurance Office. 
4 Ganges Insurance Society. 
5 Hindostan Insurance Society. 
6 India Insurance Company. 
7 Pheeuix Losurance Society. 


On Marine Insurance 
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At Madras. 
8 Old Medrass Insurance Company. 
Q New ditto. 
10 Carnatic Insurance Company. 
11 Exchange Insurance Company, 
12 Madras Equitable InsuranceCompany. 


At Bombay. 


13 A branch of the Calcutta Insurance 
Office. 

Insured in 11 years by the Calcutta Insure 
ance oflice, on risks payeble in Europe, 
£2,411,157. Average £220,000 per ane 
num.— Policies made payable in Europe by 
the Ganges Insurance Society, in 1807, 
£118,420; in 1808, £173,832.—Insurance 
made with those offices on the country trade 
and shipping of India, is believed to be very 
considerable. 


Abstract of losses by captore of ships and 
vessels in the Indian seas, accounted for and 
paid by the different Insarance Companies of 
Calcutta, from 17y8 to October 1807. 

Sicca Rupees, 
3,740,939 
2,397,858 
2,050,450 


Calcutta Insurance Office 

Tadia Insurance Company 

Pheenix Insurance Company 
Caleutta Insurance Company 2,120,125 
Asiatic Insurance Company 1,715,0+1 
Hlindostan InsuranceCompany 950,182 
Ganges lusurance Company —-.736,520 


Sicca Rupees + 13,717,128 


£1,714,049 5s, 
Losses by capture paid for 
by private underwriters 
audi surance companies 
at Bombay and Madras, 
estimated at Sicca Ru- 


pees 3,000,000, or 375,000 0 


Total sterling - £2,089,640 3 


— 


AMERICAN COMPANIES. 


{ believe the list L have of them is extreme- 
ly imperfect, but I have the aets of incorpo- 
ration of abevt ¢hirty in my possession. 
know that in the northern States there are a 
vast number more than I am well acquainted 
with, and that the aggregate capital ecnployed 
must be infinitely greater than that mentioned 
in this list; those of which I give in a list, 
are those whose acts of incorporation or acts 
of settlement I have ; some of them are by 
deeds of partnership among theniselves, others 
by acts of the legislature of the states. I be- 
lieve almost all the seaports in New Hanip- 
shire and Massachasets have them, perhaps 
on a smaller scale than those contained in my 
list. 

Boston, seven companics—four incorpo- 
rated, three private. 
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New York, six companies—three with 
500,000 dollars, two with 250,000 dollars 
capital, 

Philadelphia, eight companies—six incor- 
porated, two under articles of partnership ; 
capitals of seven of them, 3,300,600 dollars. 
Daitimore, five incorporated—-three have a 
éaypital of 928,000. 

Norfolk, one 460,000. 

Charleston, two companiesesone, May 

t804, 350,000. 

New Orleans, one, 200,000, May 1805. 

Barbadoes, two. 

Newfoundland, one. 

Nova Scotia, one. 

‘Those companies have no privileges of ex- 
clusion of any other : there is no such thing 
koown in any branch of trade in America. 


FOREIGN EUROPEAN COMPANIES, 

In Stockholm there isa public insurance 
company but their business cannot be of 
greatextent, because the risks being generally 
of the same nature, they dare not go so deep- 
ty into the insurances as in this country, this 
country being central, and having insurances 
from all parts of the world, and of all sorts. 
In Copenhagen the insarances have been upon 
a large seale, inasmuch as they have had a 
pretty extensive East and West India trade 
of theirown. At Hamburgh some years ago, 
perhaps six or eight years, the number was 
upwards of thirty ; there are not above five 
or six of them remaining : some of them have 
closzd their accounts, because they found it 
was not worth while to go on, and have paid 
in full; others again have from heavy losses 


OFFICIAL vALUE or IMPORTS anp 
YEARS 1719; 17295 1730; 17493 1759; 1769; 1779; 17893 17993 AND 1809; 
DISTINGUISHING ENGLAND FROM SCOTLAND, 


Report from Committee of Hon. House of Commons, &'c. 
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been obliged to declare their incapacity of 
paying in full, and I am told they have paid 
from four up to fifteen shillings in the peund, 
If a ship puts into a port and repairs, aud 
those repairs take the time of two or three 
months, the underwriters in this country do 
not allow the wages and victualling of the 
crew during the time of the repairs ; but in 
Hamburgh and Amsterdam it is one of those 
charges which the underwriters allow. 


Sums insured ty the Royal Exchange Assn 
rance Company. 


2,250,558 
1,973,819 
2,027,365 
3,446,858 
3,905,755 1 


1805 
1800 
1807 
1808 
1809 


£13,608,350 8 


March 22d. 1810. J. Holland, 


£. 
870,000 
1,240,000 
1,210,000 
1,690,000 
2,250,000 


£7, 260,009 


- 


B. Miller. 


1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 


March 13th, 1810. 


or GREAT BRITAIN, For tH® 


IMPORTS. 


| EXPORTS. 


Englan'l. 


Scotland. Great Britain. 


England. Scotland. | Great Britain, 


| 
| 


5,367,499 | * 
7,540,600 beg 
7»829,375 |* 
7,917,804 |* 


£ 
6,834,716 
8,259,024 
8,843,024 
12,078,758 


8,922,976 
11,908,560 
10,762,240 
.| 16,408,040 
--| 24,483,841 
27,142,541 


605,888 
1,225,529 
7745772 


1,413,002 | 


2,353,591 
| 3,264,019 


9,528,864 
13,134,089 
11,537,012 
17,821,102 
26,837,432 
30,406,560 


13,947,788 | 
13,438,236 | 
12,352,052 | 


17,989,305 
31,723,727 
45,918,663 


940,804 
1,563,053 
837,273 
1,170,076 
1,916,630 
4,383,100 


14,888,592 
15,001,289 
13,189,325 
19,159,471 
33,640,357 


50,301,763 


* The office of Inspector General of Imports and Exports fur Scotland 


was instituted 


in 1755; there are no materials in the office prior to that pesiod. 


+ See preceding note. 


t N.B. The year 1809 is exclusive of Imports from the East-Indies and China, the 


amount of which cannot yet be ascertained. 


Custom-IJTouse, 
24th March, 1810. 


Wictrram Irvine, 


Insp. Gen. of Imports and Exports of G. Britait. 
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Annals of the Honoralle LEast-India 
Company, from their Establishment by 
the Charter of Queen Elizabeth, 1600, to 
the Union of the London and English 
East-India Companies, 1707-8. By John 
Brace, Esq. M. P. and F. R.S. Keeper 
of His Majesty's State Papers, and Historio- 
grapher to the Honorable East-India Com- 
pany. 3 Vols. 4to. Pp. 1950; £4 !0s. 
Fine royal paper £6. Black, Parry and 
Kingsbury. London, 1810. 


Omnilus in terris, que sunt a Gadilus usque 
Auroram et Gangem, 
Prima fere volta, et cunctis nolissima templis, 
Divitie ut crescant, ul opes; ut maxima toio 
Nostra sit arca foro: 

Such was the language of the satirist 
in ancient days! Yet Rome witnessed 
no association like that of the Company 
whose Annals are before us, the history 
of which he might peruse, and against 
which he might vent his spleen. Had Ju- 
venal possessed the Highland second-sight, 
in what expressions would he have marked 
bis astonishment at the present commerce 
of the out-of-the-world islanders : 


Et penitus toto divisos orle Britannos, 


The British were known, indeed, by 
repute, but for little more than their 
oysters, the pride of Roman gluttons, 
because procured from a distance ; and 
for their whales, to which the dolphins 
of other seas were pigmies ; 

Delphinis Lalena Britannica major. 


To be sure, the Britons had the honour 
of being exhibited on the drawing-up 
scenery of the Roman stage; Purpurea 
intexti tollant aulea Britanni. Yet, 
little did the spectators of those days 
imagine that a time should come when the 
productions of the most famous regions 
would be supplied by these ‘ yellow hair- 
ed” foreigners ; and Italy herself would 
depend on them for oriental and occidental 
enjoyments. 

Nevertheless, Rome anxiously desired 
intercourse with the East. She extended 
her conquests in the track of the Mace- 
donian. She knew the value of those 
bounties which nature had bestowed on 
the provinces of Hindoostan; and she 
encouraged the importation of those com- 
modities which that country furnished as 
articles of trade, So far as we can dis- 
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cover, India never sent out caravans by 
land, to solicit purchasers ; but she ad- 
mitted those to purchase who visited her 
marts and fairs. She sent out no ships 
to procure from foreign ports a single ar- 
ticle desirable or necessary ; but foreign 
vessels might obtain in her ports whatever 
they afforded for pleasure or profit. The 
history of the commercial adventures 
of India on her own account might be 
contained in a nut-shell; but she has 
ever been the resort of all other na- 
tions. The antiquity of the India 
trade is beyond that of written history. 
The most ancient Annals in our posses- 
sion mention spices of various kinds that 
grew exclusively on the Indian continent, 
or islands ; and as we find incidents which 
demonstrate a familiar intercourse with 
India, and several words of Sanscrit 
origin, in the Mosaic writings, we infer 
that there was a greater extent of com- 
mercial dealing with that country, than 
now can be proved by direct testimony. 

This may be accounted for by various 
considerations : the emigration of man- 
kind from the East, induced them to main- 
tain a favourable recollection of that part 
of the world: they cast many 


a longing lingering look behind : 


They received their religious rites, thei: 
learning, from thence ; and the bias of 
public opinion or fashion, sanctioned by 
immemorial usage, attributed to the pro- 
ductions ef India a superiority, real or 
imaginary, over those of all other regions. 
We find no difficulty, therefore, in as- 
signing causes for the desire of merchants, 
whose object of course, is gain, to pro- 
cure the commodities of India at almost 
any rate ; but especially on terms favcura- 
ble to profit. Even the calamities of 
war did not suppress this desire. ‘The pos- 
session by hostile or barbarous nations of 
countries through which they must of ne- 
cessity pass, might create obstacles; but 
these were met with skill, and were final- 
ly overcome by perseverance. Tyre, on 
the eastern extremity of the Mediter- 
ranean, was an early dépét of oriental 
merchandize. The sovereigns of Egypt 
availed themselves of their favourable situa- 
tion between the eastern and western na- 
tions to import from India up the Red Sea, 
and to export to Europe by the Mediter- 
ranean. Alexandria took the place of 
Tyre; in later ages Venice, Genoa, &c. 
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took the placeof Alexandria. And so accu- 
rately was the cost of articles calculated, 
that the principal commodities were ob- 
tained as cheap in the Levant, and the 
Adriatic, as afterwards by sea round the 
Cape ot Good Hope Eventhose which were 
brovghi for the greater part of the transit | 
by land carriage, on the backs ef camels, 
&c. were delivered in the east of Europe, 
at rates not exceeding their cost by sea. 
Nevertheless, the discovery of the pas- 
sage to India round the southern extre- 
mity of Africa, shifted the seat of com- 
merce from the east of the Medite:ranean 
to the west of that sea: and those ports 
which enjoyed immediate communication 
with the Atlantic ocean, were no longer 
at the extremity of the world, but in the 
very postion for ready intercourse with 
all parts of the globe. —-—-—- 

Such was the commercial change intro- 
duced by the spirit of maritime discovery : 
The political relations and maxims of states 
equally felt the novelties of their situation : 
and the morals of the world calling itself 
Christian, (for Christendom chiefly took 
advantage of these circumstances) were 
equally put to the test, by the events natu- 
rally flowing from the acquisition of unex- 
pected power. 

Commerce bas been charged with vi- 
tiating the human affections ; by intro- 
ducing 2 love of money, by affording 
multiplied opportunities for avarice, by 
inducing the baser passions of our nature, 
to assume shapes i: finitely varied, and 
by enhancing the seductive aspects of 
proffered advantage. The power of in- 
jury possessed by Tyre, by Rome, or by 
Venice, was extremely limited, compared 
with that which has devolved on Western 
Europe. A few towns, a few provinces, 
afew millions of men, could be rendered 
unhappy as partizans for or against, either 
of those states: whereas, now we see 
the desolations of war civerge from Eu- 
rope over all parts of our planet; and a 
dispute originating in the foggy climates of 
the north, between a few individuals, or 
between rival companies of associated 
merchants, inflames both hemispheres 
and kindles from Pole to Pole. The vo- 
Jumes before us afford ample proof that 


men may change their countries and | 


skies, yet not change themselves. They 
carry with them, wherever they go, the 
same principles of jealousy and animosity, 
of eqiulation and strife, which under very 
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different appellations they have learned to 
foster as virtues at home. Adventurers 
have introduced themselves to sovereigns 
in distant climes by stating the advantages 
connected with their traffic : they have in- 
creased this traffic to monopoly; they have 
supported this monopoly by force ; they 
have fought each other; they have called in 
assistance from the natives; they have sub. 
Jugated the natives; they have disgraced 
themselves by baibarities; they have prac- 
ticed crvelties, murders and deaths in the 
most dieadful shapes; they have establish- 
ed their tyranny on the ruins of ancient 
empires, and long established thrones.— 
Whether the millions of Asia have reason 
to congratulate themselves on the dis- 
covery of the passage by sea to their 
country, is a question not rashly to be 
decided by Europeans : it is a question, 
which to answer in the negative were to 
impugn the dispensations of Providence; 
and which it must be left to Asiatics to 
answer, if so inclined, in the affirmative, 

England was not the first European 
power to profit by the discoveries of the 
Portuguese, That nation formed the first 
establishments in Asia, as was natural: 
the Dutch followed the Portuguese, at 
that time in subjection to Spain, as 
enemies ; and profiting by the weakness 
of their foe they seized many strong 
holds, which afterwards became their 
principal settlements. The profits of the 
Dutch as merchants excited the attention 
and emulation of ‘the English ; and they 
followed in the track of this opening 
commeice as rivals, not as enemies, 
They professed to acquire for their own 
country, what advantages the Hollancers 
already enjoyed. Hence the first volume 
of this work, containing the earlier pro- 
jects of the Merchant Adventurers to 
India, are litile other than a history of the 
outrageous proceedings of the Dutch 
settlers to preserve intact the monopoly 
of those productions on which their gains 
in Europe depended. Scarcely a year 
can be selected in which complaints of 
vexations, oppositions, violences, and 
other hardships’ suffered by the English, 
do not form a principal subject in the 
official correspondence of the Company's 
factors; till at length, the massacre at 
Amboyna, displayed Batavian animosity 
im the most bloody colours, and marked 
an inveteracy capable of proceeding to the 
utmost lengths in support of its prejue 
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dices. That fact never has been forgot 
by the English nation: it was long the 
theme of bitter complaint, and even now 
it is the subject of patriotic recollection. 

These volumes, as the reader will ob- 
serve in their title, do not profess to con- 
tain a complete History of the East India 
Company tothe present day; but only 
that earlier portion of the history of this 
sovereignty of merchants, which by 
lapse of time is now involved in obscurity. 
The necessity for preserving the most 
profound secrecy on the measures taken 
by the Directors in times past, is now 
happily obviated; no civil war connects 
party opiniors with commercial plunder : 
no Charles monopolizes pepper, to sell 
it at a loss for the sake of ready money: 
no Cromwell hesitates whether to support 
the Company, or to patronize adventurers 
who intend to reap where they have not 
sown, 

The question of a free trade to India 
is undoubtedly of the greatest impor- 
tance; to the Company, to its Asiatic 
possessions, and to Britain. Certainly, Mr. 
Brace has adduced the strongest of all 
possible arguments against throwing open 
the trade; —those arising from experi- 
ence. For, no sooner were the voyages 
of the Merchant Adventurers reported to 
be profitable, than interlopers started up, 
and endeavoured to obtain the like profits 
from the same sources, without contri- 
buting to the necessary establishments. 

The India trade, or any trade, may be 
conducted for a spirt, with greater imme- 
diate advantage by speculative adventu- 
rers, than by settled agents, or by an in- 
corporated body: but, whether such 
trade could be depended on for steadiness, 
and whether it would continue, year after 
year, to supply bread to those who la- 
boured in the preparation of commodi- 
ties to meet it, isa question of the ut- 
most moment. And this the rather, be- 
cause one false step, one unnecessary and 
impolitic retrograde motion ; one suspen- 
sion of hitherto-sufficient industry, might 
be followed by fatal consequences. 

Should the artizans forsake their em- 
ployments, seek retuge under other sove- 
reigns, and establish in their dominions, 
useful arts, by what device could the loss 
be replaced? Who can make ameuds, 
should such an experiment fail? Yet we 
are far thinking chartered 
Sompany usually does, or can conduct all 
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the business it might, and to all the ad. 
vantage it might. ~We dare not affirm, 
that the present commercial capital and 
spirit of our nation has justice done it, 
in respect to Indian adventures, or that 
many things of home manufacture or of 
Asiatic production, now disregarded by 
the Company, might not become profitas 
ble in the hands of individuals, and thereby 
beneficial to the British interests at large. 
But that question is not now before us: 

In compiling this work recourse has 
been had to original and authentic docu- 
ments, and for such an undertaking no 
person could possibly be so well qualified 
as Mr. B. who from his official situations 
has access both to the records at the State 
Paper Office aud those at the East India 
House, and consequently possesses the 
opportunity of examining and combining 
them together, a task which he has per- 
formed with great labour, ability, andexem- 
plary perseverance. 

In the present article we shall notice only 
the first volume, which commences with an 
Introduction, des¢ribing the relative state 
of the nations of Europe and Asia, at 
the time when the East India Company 
was projected, inthe shape of a mer- 
cantile adventure ; including a succinct 
notice of its history to the days of Charles 
ll: Next follow particulars obtained 
from the documents preserved, (not every 
article of informa tion that could be wish- 
ed for is now extant) and the conclusion 
is formed of Results, which, in the jrdg- 
mentof the author, indisputably flow from 
the premises adduced. 

The first Charter obtained from the Sa 
vereign for purposes of trade, was that 
intended by k.dward VI. but executed by 
Philip and Mary, 1554-5, under the name 
of the Merchant Adventurers for the dis- 
covery of Lands, Countries, Oe. 
not Lefore known to tne English” This 
Company traded to Russia, and through 
Russta into Persia, for silk : by this chan- 
nel, much information relative to India 
was obtained. In 1581 Queen Elizabeth 
granted a charier to the Levant Company 
trading to Turkey; intending thereby 
** to obtain a good vent for the commo- 
dities of the realm, to the advancement 
of her honor aud dignity, and the increase 
of her revenue.” This Company pro- 
cured further intelligence respecting In- 
dia, by means of merchants sent with 
cloth trom Aleppo to Bagdat, and dowa 
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the Persian guif. In 1589 the queen 
licensed a voyage of experiment, and in 
1591 Capt. Raymond with three ships 
attempted this voyage. The issue was, 
a disappointment; yet so much know- 
Jedge was obtained by Capt. Lancaster, 
the survivor, as encouraged further spe- 
culations. The extent and localities of 
the Spanish dominions in the eastern 
world, with the caution employed not to 
trench on the dominions of that power, 
are conspicuous (and curious) subjects of 
investigation previous to the intended 
voyage; while the uncertainties of obtain- 
ing peace with Spain appears to bave been 
felt by the ministers of Elizabeth, as pa- 
ramount to all attempts at distant disco- 
very. Atlength the queen’s consent was 
notified to the adventurers at a general 
meeting, Sept. 23d 1600; when it was 
agreed, ‘* that, for the honor of their na- 
tive countrie, and the advauncement of 
the trade of merchaundize, they have 
undertaken to sett forth a voiage for the 
discovery of the trade of the East In- 
dyes."" The voyage was calculated for 20 
months; the charge for provisions was 
computed at £6,000. The number of 
ships was five. Capt. James Lancaster 
was made general or admiral of the fleet ; 
Capt. Davis second in command. Capt. 
D, was allowed £100 wages ; £200 on 
credit, as an adventure; and if the pro- 
fit derived from the voyage should yield 
two for one, he was to receive £500: 
if three for one, 1,000: if four for 
one, £1,500: if five for one, £2,000. 
The number of seamen was 440. 
Thirty-six factors were appointed to 
conduct the dealings. The charter is 
dated 31 December A. D. 1600. Eliz. 43. 


_The original subscription was £30,133. 


The funds provided for the first voyage 
amounted 8,373. The cargoes were 
estimated at s€28,742 in bullion; and 
£6,860 in goods, consisting of British 
staples, cloth, lead, tin, &c. also cut- 
Jery, glass, &c. &c. The general letter 
of introduction from Queen Elizabeth 
to foreign princes, merits a place in our 
work, 


*« Elizabethe, by the grace of God, 
Queene of England, Fraunce, and Ireland, 
defender of the faithe, &c.—To the greate 
and mightie kinge of » © lovinge 
brother, greetinge : 

** Whereas Almightie God, in his infi- 
nite wisdome and providence, haith so dis- 


posed of his blessings, and of all the good 
things of this world, which are created and 
ordeined for the use of man, that howsoever 
they be brought forthe, and do either origi- 
nallie growe, and are gathered, or otherwise 
composed and made, some in one countrie, 
and some in another, yet they are, by the indus. 
trie of man, directed by the hand of God, 
dispersed aud sent out into all the pies of the 
world, that thereby his wonderfull bountie 
in his creatures may appeare unto all nacons, 
his divine ma’ havinge so ordeyned, that no 
one place should enjoy (as the native comino- 
dities thereof) all things appreyninge to 
man’s use, but that one countrie should have 
nede of another, and out of the aboundance 
of the fruits which some region enjoyeth, 
that the necessities or wants of another 
should be supplied, by which meanes, men 
of severall and farr remote countries have 
commerce and traffique, one with another, 
and by their enterchange of commodities are 
linked togeather in amytie and friendshipp : 
** This consideracon, most noble kinge, 
togeather with the honorable report of yor 
ma‘, for the well enterteyninge of straungers 
which visitt yo' countrie in love and peace 
(w'® lawful traffique of merchaundize) have 
moved us to geave licence to divers of o' sub- 
jects, who have bene stirred upp w" a desire 
(by a long and daungerous navigacon) to 
finde out and visitt yo' territories and domi- 
nions, beinge famous in theise ptes of the 
world, and to offer yo" commerce and traf. 
fique, in buying and enterchaunginge of 
commodities w™ our people, accordinge to 
the course of merchaunts ; of w* commerce 
and interchanging, yf yo" ma‘ shall accept, 
and shall reeeive and entertayne o* merchaunts 
w" favour, accordinge to that hope w‘ bath 
encouraged them to attempt so long and 
daungerous a voiage, you shall finde them 
a people, in their dealinge and conyersacon, 
of that justice and civilitie, that yo" shall 
not mislike of their repaire to yo" dominions, 
and uppon further conference and inquisicon 
had w™ them, both of theire kindes of mer- 
chaundize brought in their shippes, and of 
other necessarie commodities w™ o' dominions 
may afforthe, it may appeare to yo" ma* that, 
by their meanes, you may be furnished, in 
their next retourne into \o' portes, in better 
sort then you have bene heretofore supplied, 
either by the Spanyard or Portugale, who, 
of all other nacons in the ptes of Europe, 
have onlie hetherto frequented yo" countries 
trade of merchaundize, and have bene 
the colie impediments, both to our subjects, 
and diverse other merchaunts in the ptes of 
Europe, that they have not hitherto visited 
yo' countrie w" trade, whilest the said Por 
tugales pretended themselves to be the sove- 
raigne lordes and princes of all yo’ territories, 
and gave it out that they held yo! nacon and 
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people as subjects to them, and, in their 
stiles and titles, do write themselves kinges 
of the East- Indies : 

«© And yf yo' ma‘ shall, in yor princelie 
favour, accept, w™ good likinge, this first 
repair of our m'‘chaunts unto yo" countrie, 
resortinge thether in peaceable traffique, and 
shall entertaine this their first voiage, as an 
introduecon to a further continewaunce of 
friendshipp betweene your ma‘ and us, for 
commerce and intercourse between yo" sub- 
jects and ours, wee have geaven order to this, 
our principall m'chaunt (yf yo" ma'¢ shall be 
pleased therw™) to leave in yo" countrie some 
such of our said merchaunts as he shall make 
choice of, to reside in yo' dominions, under 
yo" princelie and safe proteccon, untill the 
retourne of another fleete, wt" wee shall 
send unto you, who may, in the mean tyme, 
learne the language of yo‘ countrie, and ap- 
plie their behaviou', as it may best sorte, to 
converse w'* your ma** subjects, to the end 
that amitie and friendshipp beinge enterteyn- 
ed and begun, the same may the better be 
continewed, when onr people shal be instruct- 
ed, how to direct them selves accordinge to 
the fashions of yo' countrie. 

«© And becawse, in the consideracon of 
the enterteyninge of amytie and friendshipp, 
and in the establishinge of an entercourse to 
be continewed betweene us, ther may be 
required, on yo' ma‘ behaulfe, such promise 
or capitulacons to be pformed by us, w™ wee 
cannot, in theise our lres, take knowledge 
of, wee therefore pray your ma” to geave 
eare therein unto this bearer, and to geave 
him creditt, in whatsoever he shall promise 
or undertake in our name, concerninge our 
amitye and entercourse, w‘" promise, wee 
(for our pte), in the word of a prince, will 
see pformed, and wil be readie gratefullie to 
requite anie love, kindnes, or favour, that 
our said subjects shall receive at your 
ma‘ handes; prayinge yo" mas that, for 
o' better satisfaccon of yo" kinde acceptaunce 
of this our love and amytie offered yo' highe- 
nes, you would by this bearer, give testy- 
monie thereof by yo" princelie Ires, directed 
unto us, in w wee shall receive very great 
contentement. And thus,” &c. 


It deserves special notice, that the 
Queen expected the Company to fit out 
ships annually ; even before the event 
of the first voyage was known, Captain 
Lancaster visited Acheen and Bantam, 
and returned to England in September 
1003. The second voyage was under the 
direction of Capt. Middleton, The pro- 
fits on these two voyages amounted to 95 
per cent. clear of all charges. In 1604 
King James granted a licence to sundry 
persons to trade to the East Indies: and 


from this time, during the whole century, 
we read of perpetual violations of the 
Company’s charter. In the third voyage, 
an assortment of cloves purchased at Am- 
boyna, for £2,948. 15s. sold in England 
for £36,287 —The whole profits on the 
voyage were 234 per cent. 

From this time the value of the cargoes 
sent out and remitted home, kept gradu« 
ally increasing ; a greater variety of articles 
was sought for; and attempts to open 
trade were made at various places. Some 
of the attempts were executed under cir- 
cumstances of uncommon discourage- 
ment. Factories also were established, 
where leave could be obtained. The 
Dutch were followed to Japan, in 1610: 
but Surat surpassed all other stations in 
consequence, by reason of the inter- 
course it effected with the Mogul, a 
sovereign then at war with the Portu- 
guese, which nation found powerful 
opponents in English sailors. Persia was 
next visited : then the Spice islands, with 
sundry lesser marts for different kinds of 
goods. The Mogul power was in its 
strength under Sultan Jehanguire, when 
Sir Thomas Roe visjted that Court, 
A. D. 1615-16. It is now enfeebled 
by imbecility and adversity ; and we have 
seen the heir to the imperial dignity re- 
duced to solicit refuge and protection from 
that Company of which Sir Thomas was 
the agent. The journal of that ambassa- 
dor having been published, we shall pass 
over the history of his transactions: he 
accomplished much in favour of the Bri- 
tish interests; though the factors of the 
Company differed from him on certain 
points. 

The following interesting survey of the 


English establishments in the East Indies, 
was transmitted to the court of conwnittees, 


in the year 1617, or at the conclusion, of the 
joint stock [association] of 1013. 

Surat was the most commodious station in 
all India, at which, though English goods 
were not in great request, all the eastern parts 
of India could be supplied with cloths ; but 
those articles could only be procured by ex- 
changes of China goods, spices, and money. 

At the two factories of Acheen and Tekoo, 
on the island of Sumatra, large quantities of 
Cambaya and Masulipatam goods might be 
disposed of, and, in return, gold, camphor, 
pepper, and benjamin, could be obtained. 

Bantam was the greatest place for trade in 
the Indian seas, where Cambaya and Masu- 
lipatam goods, estimated at fifty or sixty 
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thousand rials, were annually imported, and, | East Indies, under their charter and exclu. 


in return, in good years, one hundred and 
fifty thousand sacks, and in bad years, sixty 
thousand sacks of pepper could be exported . 
—the price of pepper, however, had been 
raised treble, in the last few years, from the 
competitions in the market, between the 
English, Dutch, and Chinese. 

Keecaten yielded arrack, rice, and fish, for 
shipping ; but a settlement at that place 
would be difficult, from the exorbitant sun 
demanded by the King, for ground on which 
to build a factory. 

Jambee had been recently settled as a face 
tory, at which there was an increasing de- 
mand for Cambaya and Coromandel cloths, 
and, in return, it would afford about ten 
thousand sacks of pepper. 

At Potania, about ten thousand rials of 
Surat and Coromandel cloths might be sold ; 
but it furnished few articles of export, and 
trade was on the decline. 

At Siam, ifthe country were in a state of 
peace, Coromandel cloth might be sold to 
the amount of forty or fifty thousand rials 
per annur ; in return, it would yield gold, 
silver, and deer skins, for the Japan market. 

At Japan, English cloth, lead, deer skins, 
silks, and other goods, would find a consider- 
able market, and, in return, it would furnish 
silver, copper, and iron ; but the English 
cargoes, hitherto sent to this place, had been 
ill assorted, and the trade was on the decline. 

At Succadania, diamonds, bezoar stones, 
and gold, might be obtained, had net this 
trade been ruined by the ignorance of the first 
factors. 

At Banjarmassin, in the island of Borneo, 
diamonds, gold, and bezoar stones, could be 
procured; but the character of the natives 
was so treachcrous, that it would be expedient 
to withdraw the factory. 

At Maccassar, the best rice in India could 
be bought, and about forty thousand rials per 
annum of Cambaya and Coromandel cloths 
sold ; but this place was resorted to by the 
Portuguese, though abandoned by the Dutch. 

At Banda, about forty or fifty thousand 
rials, annually, of Coromandel cloths could 

sold ; and in return, about a thousand 
tons of nutmegs and mace could be purchased, 
and a still greater quantity, could peace be 
established between the Europeans trading 
to tt. 

Though these accounts of the experiments 
which had been made to establish trade in 
the countries within the Company’s limits do 
not specify the amount of the charges, either 
in the enterprizes, or in the settlement of 
factories, yet these charges must have been 

reat, and must be considered as having ex- 
austed a large proportion of the East-India 
Company’s funds, under their obligation to 
the crown to establish English trade in the 


sive privileges. 
In 1617-18, a second Joint Stock wae 


formed, amounting to s€ 1,600,000. The 


Company now were possessed of thirty- 
siv ships, from 100 to 1000 tons burden : 
the number of proprietors was 954. A 
thirdand a fourth Joint Stock, were after. 
wards formed. 

In this season an accident occurred 
wh ch was pregnant with the most import. 
ant consequences to the East-India Com- 
pany. 

Hitherto, the factory had only to reeon- 
cile the Mogul officers to the introduction of 
trade, and to oppose the English sales and 
purchases to the long coufi;med commerce of 
the Portnguese ; but, in this year, a Dutch 
ship being wrecked near Surat (10th July 
16:7), aud the goods saved from the wreck 
allowed to be disposed of in that city, this 
persevering people perceived the value and 
consequence of trade ai this port; and hav- 
ing disposed of their goods to advantage, left 
ten merchants, as the managers of a project- 
ed trade, and with the funds whieh bed 
arisen from the sale of the ship's cargo, and 
the expectation of receiving new stock and 
shipping from Europe, im the subsequent 
season, they determined to acquire a portion 
of the Surat trade. The English factory, 
thus, before it had been fully established, 
had not only to oppose itself to the Portu- 
guese, but to the Dateh cominerce. This 
event is memorable, froin its ascertaining the 
origin of the Dutch trade at Snrat, and in- 
troducing their enterprizing servants into 3 
rivalship with the English :—it is not less so, 
from its farnishing evidence, that the Dutch 
commercial relations had already been formed 
on the Coromandel coast ; for, with the ex- 
ception of the ten persons left at Surat, the 
remainder of the officers and crew proceeded 
overland, to their factory at Masulipatam. 

At this very time, the Dutch oppressed 
the Company's factors at Bantam ; seized 
several ships, as well English as French, 
and assumed exclusive rights where they 
could enforce them by power. Hence 
arose mutual complaints from the mother 
countries to each other in Europe ; which 
produced an agreement for establishing a 
Council of Defence, to be formed of four 
members of each Company, Dutch and 
English ; and for appointing a fleet of ten 
ships of war furnished by each Company 
for common protection, By those who 
can appreciate national patriotism, ard 
commercial jealousy, this coalition will 
be deemed but a feeble preservative from 
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systematic partiality : such it proved to | 
be; each nation accusing the other of | 
overbearing injustice and malevolence. | 
It is trne, that the Dutch sent over com- 
missioners to London, professing a desire 
of accommodation ; they agreed that 
restitution should be made, in money, in 
Holland : but they claimed expences and | 
freight for goods brought to Europe, at 
156 per last, and 10 per cent. assur- 
ance : while the most respectable knglish 
merchants consulied on the occasion, al- 


Datch refused to accept. This may sug- 
gest the question, whether the Dutch 
really traded at smaller expences than the 
English ? and whether the formerly cur- 
tent prejudice in favour of Datch parsi- 
mony was not, like many other prejudi- 
ces, the creature of misapprehension and 
error? 

In conjunction with the Persians, the 
English took Ormus, achief settlement of 
the Portuguese, April 22 1022. For their 
services they received a grant of half the 
customs of the place, and that city became 
their principal station in the Persian gulf. 
But the King and his ministers at home, 
thought this opportunity for obtaining a 
share of plunder without expence or 
risque, too favourable to be neglected ; 
and the Company’s ships were arrested at 
Tilbury fort, till £10,000 was paid to 
the Duke of Buckingham, as Lord High 
Admiral ; and ~ 10,000 to the King, 


In 1623 “ the Dutch governor and 
council at Amboyna, commenced those — 
proceedings, which will for ever 
main a disgrace to the Datch East-India 
Company and nation.” After torturing 
ten Japanese, to force them to give evi- 
dence of a conspiracy, they executed 
Capt. Towerson, nine English factors, 
nine Japanese, and one Portuguese sailor.” 
The names of these sufferers, with those. 
of the Dutch governor and council, are | 
perpetuated in these pages The Dutch | 
merchants, resident in London, dreaded | 
a burst of popular vengeance ; and ap- | 
plied for protection to the privy council. 
King James exerted himself to obtain 
satistaction : but the cold-blooded Hol- 
landers, secure of his procrastination, ob- 
tained delay ; and the King died March 
27, 1625, without effecting his purpose. 

The misguided politics of Charles I. 
were unfavourable to the spirit of national 
dignity as concerned in such distant occur- 
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rences. It is true, however, that the 
King ordered the ships of the Dutch East- 
India Company to be seized ; but they 
were released without obtaining satis- 
faction: and this atrocious inhumanity 
was left to form a prominent article in 
Cromwell's declaration of war against the 
Dutch. In the mean time, this delay em- 
boldened the Datch ; and their ships in- 
terrupted the English Commerce without 
restriction of place, and on very frivolous 
pretences, 

By this time the private traffic in which 
the Company’s officers had been indulged, 
required regulation; and in 1631, the 


| Crown by proclamation restrained it with- 


in more proportionate bounds. 


This proclamation furnishes the interesting 
commercial information, of the goods which 
the Company were permitted to export to, 
aud import from the Indies, into England : 
—the exports were, ** perpetuanoes and drae 
pery (broad-cloths, &e.), pewrer, saffron, 
‘* woollen stockings, silk stockings and garters, 
“* ribbands, roses edged with guld lace, 
“* beaver hats with gold and silver bands, felt 
‘* hats, strong waters, knives, Spanish 
‘* leather shoes, iron, and looking glasses :” 
the imports were, ‘* long pepper, white 
** nepper, white powdered sugar preserved, 
“* nutmegs and ginger preserved, myrabo- 
*‘ lums, bezoar stones, drugs of all sorts, 
** agate heads, blood-stones, musk. aloes 
** saccatrina, ambergrease, rich carpets of 
«© Persia and of Cambaya, quilts of sattin, 
taflaty, painted calicoes, benjamin, da- 
«© masks, sattins and taffaties of China, 
** quilts of China embroidered with gold, 
** quilts of Pitania embroidered with silk, 
galls, worm seeds, sugar-eandy, China 
** dishes, and porcelain of all sorts. ’ 


Shortly after, a society of interlopers, 
known by the name of Courten’s Asso- 
ciation, obtained a licence trom the king, 


for trading to the East-Indies; in the 


issue, the commanders of vessels belong- 
ing to this association, were accused of 
committing acts of piracy. Compensa- 
tion was demanded from the Company's 
officers, the distinction between two 
descriptions of vessels, both sailing under 
English colours, and both being autho- 
rized by the same sovereign, not being 
obvious to the country powers. 
On this Mr. B. observes, 


This event is, perhaps, of consequence, 
not so niweh from the inmediate effect of it, 
as from its having been the first jnstanee is 
which the interlopers, or private-traders, 
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were permitted to carry on a kind of regu- 
lated commerce to the East-Indies, and, 
under their licence, had been charged with, 
or had been guilty of depredation, which 
struck at the root of all the Phirmaunds, or 
Grants, which the London Company had 
procured, by heavy expences, from the Mo- 
gul Government ; and from its having been 
the source of those oppressions, and that in- 
justice, by the native powers, which, in the 
sequel, often interrupted, and ary en- 
dangered, the existence of the trade of Eng- 
land to the East-Indies :—nor was this the 
only consequence, for when these interlopers 
were detected, and subsequently punished, 
pirates, who could not be brought to justice, 
arose out of this example, the suppression of 
whom required, for more than half a century, 
the united efforts of the crown and of the 
London Company. 


In 1641 the king’s necessities, previous 
to the approaching civil war, induced him 
to oblige the Company to sell to the 
crown, the pepper in their warehouses, 
amounting to 2,310 bags, or 607,522 ibs. 
for £63,283, on bonds payable at dis- 
tant dates: hesold it for ready money 
for £50,626, or 1s. 8d. Ib. As the 
bonds were not paid when due, a pro- 
posal was afterwards made to sell some of 
the king’s manors to raise money for 
their discharge. To add to the embarrass- 
ments under which the Company la- 
boured, we find a subsequent change of 
fashion at home, operate greatly to their 


disadvantage. 


It is a memorable proof of the effect of 
the political distractions in England, at this 
period, that the agent was compelled to ex- 
plain to the King of Persia, the reason of 
this change to be, the distracted state of the 
Government in England, in which the rigid 
and austere manners of the Republicans, had 
rendered silks (an article of former luxury) 
less an article in demand, than under the po- 
lished manners of a court ; a melancholy 
example of the effect of political anarchy, on 
commercial prosperity. 

If the convulsed and austere manners of 
England thus struck at the prosperity of the 
Company's trade in Persia, itis a remarkable 
contrast to find, at the same juncture, that 
the settled, though absolute government of 
Turkey, was favorable to the introduction of 
the Company's trade ; because, under such 
a government, articles of foreign import found 
a ready sale for the luxury of the great, 
while this luxury facilitated the exports of 
Turkish produce, favorable wo the sales of the 
English, and therefore, the Presidency of 
Surat described the faciory at Bussorah to 
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have become one of the most important 
centres of exchange which the Company, at 
this time, enjoyed, as, at that port, they 
were, as yet, unmolested by the Dutch. 

Under these circumstances, we cannot 
wonder that the Directors of the Com- 
pany preserved the most determined se- 
crecy on the nature, the profits, and the 
extent of the trade they carried on ; and 
this caution they maintained during the 
whole of that troublesome period, when 
Britain saw the sword plunged by her sons 
into each others bowels. Worried by the 
incessant rivalship of interlopers, who, 
though often defeated were never destroy- 
ed; molested by the Dutch, who inces- 
stantly endeavoured to establish their own 
factories on the ruin of the English ; and 
jealous of placing implicit confidence in 
their own servants, to whom, indeed, it 
must be acknowledged the appointments 
and allowances of their masters seem to 
us to be the reverse of generous, the 
Company struggled through the early pe- 
riod of its existence ; sometimes sustain- 
ing heavy losses; sometimes dividing 
ample gains, but thereby exciting in 
others the desire of participation in the 
like profitable adventures ; sometimes es- 
tablishing factories, as prospects of trade 
opened ; sometirnes withdrawing such es- 
tablishments, as those prospects vanished, 
or as trade fluctuated ; sometimes in high 
favour with the native chiefs; sometimes 
obliged to have recourse to large presents, 
atid bribes, to keep their station, Sub- 
ject to the caprice or errors of sovereigns, 
or of sovereigns’ deputies ; their esta- 
blishments occasionally enlarged, and oc- 
casionally diminished ; but, on the whole, 
obtaining knowledge, experience, sta- 
bility, and dexterity, from which af- 
terwards they derived security, and to 
which, indeed, they were indebted for 
their preservation. But the subsequent 
contents of these volumes must be re- 
mitted to another article. We close the 
present by introducing a hint which occurs 
so early as 1650, and marks the opinion 
of the Company’s servants at that time, 
on the subject of religious rashness, and 
intemperate zeal. 


Whea Fort St. George was first establish- 
ed, the Portuguese at St. Thomé had afforded 
assistance to the English Agents, and the 
two settlements had continued on the best 
terms, though the Portuguese had not al- 
ways, by theii improvident zeal to make cun- 
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verts, remained in amity with the natives ; 
and, in this season, an incident occurred, 
which had nearly endangered the permanency 
of their establishments at St. Thomé :—one 
of their Padres had refused to allow a pro- 
cession of the Hindoo religious ceremonies 
to pass his church ; in this dispute the Eng- 
lish, most wisely, avoided interfering, and, 
after relating the transaction, gave the fol- 
lowing opinion to the Court, of the im- 
racticability of overcoming the religious pre- 
judices of the natives :—** by this, you may 
«* judge of the lyon by his paw, and plainely 
«* discerne, what small hopes, and how 
«* much danger wee have of converting these 
people, are not lyke naked and brut 
«* Americans, but a most subtle and polli- 
«© tique nation, who are so zealous in their 
religions, or rather superstitions, even 
“« amongst their owne differing casts, is 
grounded an irreconcilable hatred, 
often produceth very bloodie effects.” 


The Tactical Regulator. By John Russel, 
Lieutenant and Adjutant, Nottingham 
Staff, &e. &e. Dedicated, by Permission, 
to the Rt. Hon. Sir David Dundas, K. B. 
&e. &e. illustrated with thirty-five copper 
plates. 8vo. pp. 327. Price £1. 18. Stock- 
dale, London, 1810. 


Every performance tending to im- 
prove the discipline of the British army, 
has always had our warmest commenda- 
tions; and when the execution has not 
answered our wishes, we have considered 
the intention of the author as entitled to 
praise. 

This work is divided into three parts ; 
the first consists of definitions or neces- 
sary recollections, in which the length of 
step, and time taken in the different ca- 
dences of march, and in the several kinds 
of wheelings are minutely marked. The 
second part consists of what is called the 
Inspection, or Review, &c. the time &c. 
of which are calculated ; with the several 
wheelings ; and the manual exercise, as 
now ordered. The third consists of the 
nineteen manoeuvres, with calculations 
&ec. of time &¢c. occupied in» their per- 
formance. 

We are told by Mr. Russell, in the 
preface to this work, that his aim was to 
fix a datum, ‘* on which calculations on 
the various movements of the infantry 
might be safely formed ;"’ and this, he 
hopes, he has attained “ by applying the 
scale and compasses to each moyement of 


the nineteen manceuvres, and with the 
assistance of the military tadles (annexed 
to the work) that are calculated in mi- 
nutes, seconds, thirds, and in decimal 
parts of a minute, and for the different 
cadences of march.” He adds, that ‘* be- 
sides the great advantage which the Bri- 
tish officer may receive by the study of 
this work, the gentleman, whorreads the 
history of the present times for improve- 
ment or amusement, or views with any 
anxiety the operations of the armies of 
Europe, may, by a perusal of it, be ena- 
bled to calculate, or form some correct 
notions of the marche$ and evolutions of 
the armies, and the time in which they 
can move the columns from one situation 
to any other.” But this is expecting far 
too much ; for, even supposing the work 
were perfect, which it is not, it refers 
only to a single battalion on drilling 
ground; and the aathor has forgot to 
make allowances for, or even to mention, 
the interval which must necessarily be left 
between the several battalions, and be- 
tween divisions; the space for the artillery, 
ammunition, baggage, &c. which ought to 
follow each brigade, if not each regi- 
ment ; the inequalities of the ground, &c. 
He has even been guilty of a worse over- 
sight ; for he has carried his table of files 
to 2880, which number can never take 
place in any possible circumstances, owing 
to the necessary spaces before alluded to; 
and this, instead of affording information, 
may mislead, or at least, may embarrass 
younger students, and readers unacquainted 
with military affairs. 

There are perplexities enough in actual 
service, and even on days of parade, with- 
out loading the attention, and the memory 
with more. No man can possibly carry in 
his recollection the number of seconds, 
thirds, and ten-thousandth parts of a mi- 
nute which each word of command, and 
the pauses between each command may 
take ; nor is it so much as desirable, much 
less necessary. It is a minuteness of cal- 
culation, fitter for astronomical than for 
military tables. It can only confuse the 
ideas of the officer and the soldier; and 
prevent the acquisition and the exercise of 
that qualification so justly extolled by the 
French, the military coup d’eil. 

The author's calculation of ‘* stepping 
out in quick time,” (p. 27) which he 
reckons at the rate of three miles and 
three furlongs per hour, is totally nuga- 
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tory ; for it is almost impossible that a 
battalion could run that space in that time; 
much Jess could a division, whateyer be 
the urgency of the case. The state of 
the battalion at the end of such an exer- 
tion, must be considered. The French 
generals calculate usually on 80, or 62 
step? per minute (and not on 108, as set 
down by the author), for the quickest 
possible march, out of the drilling ground ; 
and it has been found by experience, that 
even this rate was too great to be con- 
tinued, without throwing the troops into 
disorder. It is possible, indeed, that the 
number of steps set down by the author, 
may be taken in the fixed time ; but he 
will find himself most egregiously mis- 
taken in his calculation of the way actu- 
ally made. After such a march executed 
in column, even by a single battalion, 
whatever care the officers might take to 
preserve correct distance, it would inevita- 
bly happen, that were the battalion sud- 
denly formed in line, after marching only 
five minutes, its front would be more ex- 
tended by one third, at least, than it 
ought to be: for we defy the best drilled 
battalion to step at 33 inches distance, and 
to make 108 steps in a minute, even for 
that short time. Should the march be 
executed in line, three minules, we ven- 
ture to assert, would be enough to break 
it entirely ; and for the truth of this as- 
sertion, we appeal with confidence to 
every practical military man. 

In the closest, or firing order, (p. 43) 
the author caiculates the depth of the 
battdlion at five feet ; and to prove this 
he quotes Guibert, who says, that soldiers 
«* as if desiious of seeking protection and 
support, press too much on their front 
companions ;" but Guibert alludes only 
to soldiers ‘‘ in the last movement of a 
charge ; or at the instant when they are 
abour to receive the shock of the cavalry.” 
‘When engaged in firing, soldiers, on the 
contrary, keep as much asunder, and take 
as much depth as they possibly can; and 
this practical observation completely an- 
nuls the calculation. 

It cannot be expecied that we should 
criticise the execution of the mancu- 
vres ; yet we may remark, that in exe- 
cuting the cighth manauvre, we have 
heard it. observed, that it is unnecessary 
to wheel back into open colunyn ; and that 
if the colonel, after the consmand, “ the 
Je{t company will siand fast,” should give 


this— remaining company left face— 
quick march ;”" as when close column is 
tormed, 36 seconds, at least, might be 
saved in the movement ; and this, in some 
cases, might prove of importance. 

We have noticed several typographical 
errors in the calcalations ; these are dis- 
reputable to a scientific printer, and be- 
come a serious inconvenience to the reader. 


| Other mistakes we are compelled to attri- 


bute to the authar himself ; for instance, 
in comparing the rate of marching in the 
French and British armies, he quotes the 
French regulations, (p. 22) by which 75 
steps of two feet (French), are to be ta- 
ken ina minute; but he establishes his 
calculation on 76 steps, which makes a 
difference of seven perches and a half, or 
thereabouts, in an hour, &c. &c. 


Travels through the Empire of Morocco, 
by Joho Buffa, Illustrated with 
a Map. 8vo. pp. 260. price 7s, Stock- 
dale, London ; 1810. 


Censontous critics, may, if they 
please, magnify literary vanity into a 
crime against the peace and the pockets 
of the public; but if we punish vanity as 
capital, we hazard the suppression of 
much information which may requite 
attention, What man upon earth would 
be acquitted, were his motives for appear- 
ing before the public scrutinized, with 
critical severity ? Humanity and policy 
1efuse to prosecute a peccadillo so trifling. 
We shall not on the present occasion op- 
pose their scruples. 

What Dr. Buffa has recorded against 
the late Medical Board, by which he 
deemed himself oppressed, we pass, 
with a wish, that oppression may ever 
be banished from among members of a 
liberal profession, and from all con- 
nected with the public service—We 
consider the Dr. simply as a traveller into 
a country imperfectly known among us; 
and possessing some advantages as a 
privileged person by his profession. 
While waiting for a promised appoint- 
ment at Gibraltar, he visited Larache ; 
the governor of which place he happily 
relieved from a dangerous malady. In a 
second journey he had the honour of 
prescribing for his Moorish majesty, for 
his principal Sultana, and others, at Fez : 
He took an opportunity of travelling to 
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Morocco, &c, further south; and the 
observations he made during these excur- 
sions, form the body of his volume. We 
regret exceedingly to learn from Dr. b's. 
preface, that the imputation of impolite- 
ness should, with any appearance of plau- 
sibility, attach to the venerable sovereign 
of the United Kingdom, ona charge of 
not answering a letter addressed to him 
from the potentate of Morocco; for 
though writter in Arabic it were scan- 
dalous to suppose that none in the Bri- 
tish dominions could translate it. The 
French, to do them justice, would have 
profited by the opportunity, and would 
have turned such a correspondence to 
good account, either now or hereafter, 
Why cannot John Bull emulate what is 
commendable in that people, without 
imitating what is ridiculous, or profligate ? 
Leaving the secretary of state, to defend his 
reputation by the best arguments in his pow- 
we direct our attention to the traveller. 

Dr. B. estimates the importance of Ceuta 
as a fortress, very highly: it is now in 
the hands of our countrymen. He says, 
“** convoys could collect here in safeiy ; 
and our trade in this sea be comparatively 
secure from annoyance.” 


The following ceremony has something 
patriarchal in it. 

In passing through villages (which in this 
part are very numerous, and formed of a 
much greater collection of tents than those 
described in a former letter), we were re- 
ceived by a great concourse of men, women, 
and children, shouting, and making. a noise 
exactly resembling the whoop of the North 
American savages. I was informed, that this 
was their usual mode of expressing their joy 
and mirth, on all great and solemn occasions. 
A venerable. Moor, the chief of the surround- 
ing villages, accompanied by the military and 
civil officers, and by the principal inhabit- 
ants, advanced to kiss the garment of His 
Excellency : this ceremony was closed by a 
train of women, preceded by an elderly ma- 
tron, carrying a standard of colours, made of 
various fillets of siiks ; and by a young one of 
great beauty, supporting on her head a bow] 
of fresh milk, which she presented, first to 
the Governor (or, as he is otherwise called, 
the Sheik), then to me, and afierwards to all 
the officers. ‘This ceremony is always per- 
formed by the pretticst young woman of the 
village ; and it not unfrequently happens, that 
her beauty captivates the affections of the great 
taen (sometimes even the Emperor), and she 
pecoines the legitimate and favourite wife. 


We do not think much of a Moorish 
review, as to tactics; but as a political 
spectacle, it is, we doubt not, sufficiently 
imposing. When describing it, Dr. B. 
incidentally mentions other customs of 
that people. 


I was at the palace precisely at four o'clock, 
and ia a few minutes the Emperor appeared, 
mounted on a beautiful white horse, attended 
by an officer of state, holding over him a large 
damask umbrella, most elegantly embroidered, 
and followed by all his great officers, aw” 
guards, and a numerous band of music. He 
was greeted with huzzas in the Moorish style 
by the populace, and received at all the gates 
and avenues of the town, with a general dis- 
charge of artillery and small arms, che people 
Saling upon their knees in the dust as he 
passed. The streets were covered with mats, 
and the road, as farasthe plain where the troops 
were drawn out, was strewed with all kinds 
of flowers. 

‘The army was formed into a regular street 
of three deep on each side, each corps distin- 
guished by a standard ; it extended toa great 
length, through the immense plain of Fez. 
and presented a grand military spectacle, 
There were not less than eighty thousand cae 
valry. This review was finished in six hours, 
and his Imperial Majesty was so much pleased 
with the steady, orderly, and soldier-like ap- 
pearance of his troops, that he commanded a 
horse to be given to each of the officers, and 
an additional suit of clothes and six ducats 
more than is customary to the men. No other 
exercise was performed on this occasion, than 
charging, firing off their pieces, and priming 
and loading at full gallop, by alternate divi- 
sions. Thus an incessant fire was kept up 
during the day. r 

The cavalry are unquestionably most 
capital marksmen, and very capable of annoy- 
ing, and harassing, and checking the progress 
of an invading army. The men are stout, 
strong, and robust, accustomed to a con- 
tinual state of warfare, and, from their 
simple and moderate manner of living, fally 
adequate to sustain the fatigues and privations 
of the most arduous campaign. 


The character of the present Emperor 
is a relief to the mind, fatigued with the 
spectacle of unvarying despotiam, as a 
grove of palm trees refreshes the eye, 
when beheld after traversing a sandy 
desert. 


His predecessor was famous for cruelty: 
and his elder brothers were leading their 
subjects to slaughter in the field, before 
his accession. May we not regard him 
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as an instance of the advantages derived 
from preparatory study? even though 
that study was directed rather to literature 
than to politics. Nothing can be so de- 
sireable to a despotic prince intending to 
do weli, as the habit of sedateness; re- 
flection, and self-possession. 


The present Emperor, Muley Solyman, was 
the youngest prince, and lived retired in the 
city of Fez, assiduously occupied in studying 
the Alcoran and the laws of the empire, in 
order to qualify himself for the office of high- 
priest, which he was imtended to fill. From 
this retreat he was called by the priests, the 
highest in repute as saints, in the neighbour- 
hood of Fez, and a small party of the Moor- 
ish militia, and by them prevailed upon to 
come forward as a candidate for the crown, 
in opposition to his three brothers, who were 
waging war with each other, at the head of 
numerous forces. In the midst of this anar 
chy and confusion, the young prince was pro- 
clained Emperor at Fez, by the name of 
Muley Solyman ; and having collected a 
strong force, aided by the counsels of a num- 
ber of brave and experienced officers, he ad- 
vanced to Mequinez, which he reduced, 
after two successive pitched battles, This 
place was defended by one of his brothers, 
who shortly after acknowledged him as Em- 

ror, joined him, and brought over to his 
Interests a great number of friends and partis- 
ans. He served Solyman faithfully ever after, 
which enabled him to withstand the united 
forces of his two other brothers. At length, 
owing to the little harmony that prevailed in 
the armies of his coinpetitors, he effected his 
purpose, Taking advantage of their increas- 
ing animosity, he advanced towards Mo rocco, 
fighting and conquering the whole way. He 
entered the capital in trrumph, after a general 
and decisive battle; and he was again pro- 
claimed Emperor. 

The gardens of the seraglio are beautifully 
laid out by Europeans, and contain several 
elegant pavilions and summer-houses, where 
the ladies take tea and recreate themselves : 
baths, fountains, and solitary retreats for 
those inclined to meditation : in short, no- 
thing is wanting to render this a complete 
terrestial paradise, but liberty, the depriva- 
tion of which must embitter every enjoy- 


Muley Solyman the present Emperor, is 
about thirty-eight years of age, in height 
about six feet two inches, of a tolerably fair 
complexion, with remarkably fine teeth, large 
dark eyes, aquiline nose, and black beard ; 
the tout ensemble of his countenance voble 
and majestic. He governs Barbary with dis- 
cretion and moderation ; in the distribution of 
justice, or in rewarding his subjects, he is 
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just and impartial ; in his private conduct no 
Jess pious and exemplary, than, in his public 
capacity, firm and flit, prompt and cou- 
rageous. 

We cannot follow Dr. B. into the re- 
cesses, porticoes, or squares of the Sera- 
glio: we must even relinquish his account 
of the hunted lion, and the ravages com- 
mitted by that formidable animal. If the 
Dr. was convinced that the Moors, by a 
manner of preparation, ‘* deprive char- 
coal of the baneful effects usually expe- 
rienced from it in England.’—was not 
his remissness blameable, in neglecting 
to obtain information on that subject, 
considering the number of artisans which 
are obliged by the nature oftheir business, 
to be perpetually involved in the fumes 
of this noxious species of fuel? It was 
natural that a medical man should exa- 
mine the state of the art of healing, among 
the tweebs of Morocco: it is despicable 
enough : so is that of literature in general. 
The condition of the Jews is extremely 
pitiable ; and if we understand our tra- 
veller rightly, the Jewish women are 
resorted to, to supply the riotous inhabitants 
with abandoned companions. Can the 
lowest degree of aljection in a people be 
more strongly marked? The late empe- 
ror attempted to exterminate the Jews: 
their property was furiously plundered, 
yet they exist ; and increase so rapidly, 
that our traveller says, the emperor must 
enlarge the limits of the space wherein 
they dwell. 

We give the Dr. credit for having used 
his influence with the rulers of this em- 
pire in favour of the British interests ; 
and for his seasonable assistance in rescu- 
ing four drunken British sailors in 
Larache, who, ‘* having drank too 
much aquardiente |aqua-ardente]} imagined 
themselves in the streets of Gibraltar,” 
and raised a mob by attempting to lift 
up the veil of a Moorish belle—drunk 
they were indisputably, or they had never 
struck on the rock of that temptation. 

Farther proficiency in Arabic will in- 
duce the Dr. to write Naxarene for‘‘ Mas- 
sarane (for so they denominate a Christe 
ian :"’) to consider Dow-war as the circle 
of tents forming a village, not as the 
name of a place; and to accept Beni, 
sons, as the plural of Ben a son: it is 
necessary, when distinguishing a tribe. — 
Neither will he repeat the article, “ an 
al-haik”’: a/ is the Arabic article. 
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Alphabet Mantchew, &c. The Mant- 
chew Alphabet regulated according tothe Ar- 
rangemeutof Syllobles, and Universal Dic- 
tionary of that Languege. By L. Langles, 
Conservator of the Orieutal MSS. of the 
Imperial Library, Professor of the Persian 
Language, at the School instituted for the 
particu!ar Study of the Oriental living Lan- 
guages, &c. 1 vol. large 8vo. Price 10s Od ; 
Paris. 

Tue difficulties attending the acquisition 
of the Chinese language are so extremely 
repulsive, that in spite of the persuasion 
that the works composed in it contain 
wonderful treasures of knowledge, few 
persons have attempted to study it ; and 
fewer still have made themselves masters 
of a general acquaintance with the labours 
of the learned in that vast empire. Yet 
according to Father Amyot, ‘‘ there does 
not exist a single good book in the Chi- 
nese, which is not translated into the 
Mantchew.” Now the Mantchew lan- 
guage being by far easier of attainment 
than the Chinese, and being also capable 
of resolution into the alphabetical form, 
it appears that by means of this language 
such a degree of insight may be obtained 
into the learning of China, as shall enable 
us to form some estimate of its importance 
and value. Hereby the imperial govern- 
ment of the Tartars over China, may 
produce beneficial effects to science in 
Europe; or at least, our curiosity may 
be satisfied, and our judgement deter- 
mined as to the merit of what is now 
unknown, 

The author presented this alphabet to 
the academy of sciences and bc les lettres 
in 1787, and published it under the 
sanction of that institution. It is com- 
posed of twenty-eight simple letters, each 
of which has two or three different forms, 
according to its position at the beginning, 
the middle, or the end of a word, or 
alone. It is the result of an analysis un- 
dertaken by Mr. L. of the fourteen hun- 
dred groups contained in the collection of 
syllables which are taught by the Mant- 
chews to their children ; and still farther, 
of all the words in the Universal Diction- 
ary of the language. It is beyond com- 
parison, more simple and more complete 
than the- ancient book of syllables, in 
which the Mantchew literati had laboured 
to comprize every form of every letter ; 


since it contains several forms that fre- 
quently occur, but are only given among 
the fourteen hundred groups. This yo- 
lume is composed of three chapters, treat- 
ing on the utility, the origin, and the 
construction of this language; the form- 
ation of the Mantchew characters, the 
twelve classes of the letters of the Tartar 
Mantchew alphabet, the ligatures, &e. 

The author hopes to publish three 
Mantchew grammars, witt. dialogues, and 
a grammat cal analysis. We may there- 
fore hope to see the time when the Bri- 
tish commerce in China, which we asa 
nation have taken uncommon pains to ex- 
tend, shall no longer lic at the mercy of 
hireling interpreters. but our accredited 
agents shall be able to speak in their own 
behalf, and to explain their sentimenis 
and purposes without impediment, or 
circumiocution, 


Beschreilung eintger von den Samaniden 
und Bujiden gepraeglen Munzen, &c. 
Description of several Coins struck by the 
Samanides and the Budjides, most of 
which have hitherto remained unknown, 
with a Translation of their Cufic Inscrip- 
tions, into the Nischa Language. By C: 
Fraehn. 4to, 34 sheets, Casan. 

A work printed in Siberia, at the Uni- 
versity of Casan, in the Tarkish printing 
office, and with Arabic types, possesses 
sufficient claims to honourable mention in 
the Literary Panorama, whatever be: its 
subject. It gives us pleasure to learn that 
the means of communicating knowledge 
are established so far eastward; and that 
subjects of recondite discusion are thought 
worthy ofattention, since the inference may 
fairly be drawn, that others of a more 
popular and more instructive kind are not 
neglected. We do not despair of having 
to record a Kamtschatka-printed volume ; 
and who can foresee when that period 
shall arrive, in what clime the honoured 
seat of. fearning may be established + 

This memoir, written in the Arabic 
language, after a short historical intro- 
duction, proceeds to describe seven coins 
of the Samanides: on one of them, struck 
during the reign of Mansour ben Nuh, 
at Bochara, in 353, is inscribed the name 
of Bagra: and on another struck at Sa- 
marcand in 354 is read the name of Fas 


The author describes, also, nine coins 
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of the Bajides and of the Dailamites : 
he proposes to publish further illustrations 
of them in a Latin essay, which may soon 
be expected. 

The printer of this memoir in the 
University of Casan, is Jussuf ben Ismael 
es Mpanai; the year of the Hegira, 
1223: A. D. 1808. [Compare Pano- 
rama, Vol. Lf. p. 261.] 


The Caledonian Comet. 8vo. pp. 22. 
Dwyer, London, 1810. 


1 had rather be a kitten and cry ** Mew,” 
Than one of these same metre Ballad-mongers. 
A clip-wing'd griffin, and a moulten raven— 
And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


WE expressed our opinion very fully, 
in our last number, respecting the metr?- 
cal romances with which Mr. Walter 
Scott and his imits‘ors threaten to inun- 
date the literary world; in our review of 
Miss Holford’s Watvace, or the Fight 
of Falkirk.” We have no great relish 
for these ‘‘ Modern Antiques.” They 
are written in a slovenly style ; and it 
were no very difficult task to tag together, 
in one evening, five hundred such lines as 
they commonly exhibit. 

«« Lord Fanny spins a thousand such a-day.” 
They are composed pede soluto, and may 
be written, in any quantity, stans pede 
an uno. 

When Dr. Percy published his ‘* Her- 
mir or Warkworth,” he set a fashion ; 
the Legendary Tale became the rage of 
the day. Dr. Percy’s production pleased 
us much, but the servum pecus which 
followed in the path he marked out, 
soon sickened us. THe BuTrerriy’s 
Baur,” a jeu d'esprit by Mr. Roscoe, 
‘was a pretty little fanciful thing ; but we 
have since been fatigued to death with 
talds, and crammed with feasts—usque ad 
nauseam. The obligation under which 
Mr. Gifford laid us, by exposing the flo- 
rid nonsense of the Rosa Matilda and 
Della Crusca school, must ever be ac- 
knowledged ; and Mr. Canning in “ THe 
Loves OF THE TRIANGLES,” earned the 
best thanks of all men of true taste and 
sound philosophy ; for the masterly man- 
ner in which he exposed the false glitter, 
and the materialism of ‘‘ rue Loves oF 
TRE PLANTS.” 

The writer of the little poem now be- 


fore us deserves well of his country, for 
endeavouring to stem the torrent, and dis- 
sipate the coming deluge of romances in 
stanzas of irregular verse. Mr. Southey’s 
THarasa or the Destroyer,” gave usa 
surfeit of metrical romances. Mr. Wal- 
ter Scott, we readily admit, possesses a 
considerable portion of genius, and we 
trust that he will yet execute a work wor- 
thy of the highest praises; a work which 
may not be vitiis imitalile. The author 
of ‘© the Caledonian Comet” speaks of 
him as one 


—— sifted with a native flame ; 

Who could have reached a nob!e height, 
Had taste and judgment track’d his flight, 
A ballad-monger now at best, 

In motley trappings quaintly drest.”— 


A short preface introduces this poem, 
and we give an extract from it. 


The author of the following trifle was in 
hopes that some able writer would have come 
forward to check the progress of false taste, 
which has so long prevailed in works of lite- 
rature. The mysterions horrors of those 
ROMANCES, which, a few years ago, to the 
surprise of all men of sense, made a great 
noise, produced so many ridiculous imita- 
tions, : the evi! has at length cured itself; 
they seem to have sunk into the utmost con- 
tempt, and are now abandoned even by the 
manufacturers of novels for circulating libra- 
ries, who probably find private scandal a more 
saleable commodity. At present the Oxp 
Bat.ap style of poetry appears to be equally 
in fashion, and requires a stronger corrective, 
as it has obviously misled men of real talents 
and knowledge. There can be no occasion to 
apologize for the trifle now presented to the 
public, as the same motives which render it 
our duty to support the national interests, 
ought to induce us to be attentive to the cre- 
dit of the national taste. 


We mentioned the want of a moral in 
Miss Holford’s ‘* WaLtLace "—the moral 
character of a hero of Mr. Walter Scott's 
creation is ‘thus blazoned by our satirical 
author : 


‘Though the vast historic field 
A host of characters might yield 

To grace the proudest Epic page, 

In many aclime and many an age, 
Not e’en within his native place, 
Long famous for a noble race, 

Who themes present of bold emprize, 
Heroic, loyal, just, and wise, 

A worthy model could he find 

For glary’s course to train the mind, 
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But forms a Ruffian merely brave, 

A compound else of feol and knave 

(Who, such the wisdom he can boast, 

At midnight roves to fight a ghost, 

Or, to be more precisely right, 

Yo shed the blood of elfin knight), 

A wretch so truly mean and base, 

So void of all a hero’s grace, 

Ile scorns each tener sacred claim, 

A noble rival to defame, 

And stoops, in vile pursuit of gain, 

To deeds we view with high disdain ; 

Nay, on such monstrous deeds to think 

Must muke the heart with horror shrink. 
Such is the hero of his tale, 

A subject fitter for the gaol, 

Or rather for the penal string, 

Than for the heav’nly Muse to sing. 

*Tis strange, indeed, that e’er the Muse 

Should such an odious hero chvuose, 

Unless to form a proper mate 

For Fietpine’s Jonatuan TUB Great. 


His fable too, absurd and wild, 
Can hardly gratify a child, 
Perplex’d, disjointed, and obscure, 
More fit to puzzle than a!lare ; 
And if we chance the clue to keep, 
Tt only winds us into sleep, 

Taste must proclaim his uncouth rhyme 
The refuse of contemptuous Time, 
‘Turrets, portcullis, rusty arms, 

Dwarfs, wizards, his poetic charms ; 
Hostel and waseail, ruffians’ brawls, 
And donjon keeps, and mould'ring walls, 
Banners and ‘scutcheons, squires and knights, 
A tedious round of feasts and fights, 
A laboui’d show of heralds’ lore, 7 
And all repeated o’er and o’er, 
Till patience can endure no more, 
But still, amid this musty roll, 
Discreetly scatter'd through the whole, 
We find a heap of ancient names, 
Of force to catch weak lords and dames, 
And make them spread the works that praise 
Their boasted sires of former days, 
Works adding to the nurse's store 
Dall echoes of dill tales of yore. 
Such is the Poet and his lay, 
The new-blown bubble of the day ; 
Of pow’'rs a lamentable waste, 
‘Lhe bigot of a barb’rous taste. 
A Ballad-monger now at best, 
In motley trappings quaintly drest. 


Frratum in our last, p. 424, For 
Teal 95. 
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CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE IN ATTEMPT=- 
ING THE CONVERSION OF THE JEWS. 


THE most eminent naturalist of his age 
| and country, though long a simple shep- 
| herd, saw with astonishment the pheno- 

menon of a thicket involved in a meteoric 
, blaze, yet not consumed. The vehemence 
| of fire was annulled, the property of ig- 
nition was suspended; the flame was 
radiant not ardent; distinguishing not 
destructive. —— The emblem is as ap- 
' plicable to the Jewish nation in its present 
| state of dispersion, as it was to the sons 
of Israel dusing their bondage in Egypt. 
We view, not without emotion, the peo- 
ple once so powerful now reduced to po- 
litical debility ; once so strongly concen- 
trated in their own land, now scattered 
over all paris of the earth; yet retaining 
their distinctness as a family, and assum- 
ing from their very sufferings a glory pe- 
culiarly their own. Distinguished by 
manners, privciples, and personal features, 
no less than by religious persuasion, from 
every nation ; resembling not one of the 
number among which they are thrown ; 
unassociated, unbeloved, uuhcnoured; in 
many places maltreated, 12 all despised; and 
only tolerated, at best. Yet the attempt 
to destroy this people were labour in vain. 
The very circumstance of their disper- 
sion protects them against ¢efal exeision. 
Should any one state resolve on extermi- 
nating that portion which is subject to its 
_ power, the nation at large might Jament 
; the loss of its members; but it would not 
be annihilated. 
| As Providence does nothing without 
| design, there must be some purpose to be 
answered by this preservation, ‘True itis, 
| that the Hindoos remain‘a people, though 


| removed from their former country ; but 


this was rather by emigration than by 
| dispersion : and true it is, also, that the 
Gypsies though dispersed, remain a dis« 
tinct people: but they have not been 
scattered for an equal length of time; nor 
into countries equally remote throughont 
the globe ; neither have they suffered per- 
secutions so cruel as those, by which the 
fidelity of the Jews has beew put to the 
severest test. While, therefore, these na- 
tions deprive the Jews of that character 
of exclusive singularity which they proud- 
ly affect; contemplated as subjects of 
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comparison, it must be acknowledged that 
they are not equally striking. 

The Jewish people present to the con- 
templative mind an interesting subject, 
viewed either in a philosophical or in a 
religious light. The early divisions of 
this people into the kingdoms of Judah 


‘ prophecies, which speak of the re-assem- 
_ bling of this nation into one body. 

| 'The land of Tsin, of the Hebrew pro- 
phet, is a part of the empire which we 
usually call China; his Sinim are the 
western Chinese [or Eastern Tartars] ; 
but, unless there were Jewish settlers in 


and Israel, into the worshippers at Jera- China, in vain might the prophet predict 
salem and at Samaria, into those who used the return of a part of the Israelite com- 


the Hebrew-Syriac language, and those 
who used the Greek,—the colonies of its 
population which voluntarily emigrated to 
Egypt, to Arabia, to Abyssinia, to Italy, 
and to Greece ; those carried away by 
conquerors to Mesopotamia, Persia, and 
Media; those still further settled, we 
know not by what accidents, in India, | 


munity from that country. Yet the ques- 
tion may be started, whether such a colony 
existed in the days of the prophet? or 
whether by a settlement taking place in 
after ages, his words might be accom- 
plished ? 

Western interpreters have hitherto pos- 
sessed so little information on Eastern 


and in China—all these are so many ex- | occurrences, that they have been unable 
tant witnesses of the former greatness of 0 bring against the fortress of Jewish 
this people, of its peculiarity, and of that adherence to traditional opinions, those 
antiquity, which each division assigns to tains of battering arguments which the 
the original community. It is surpriz- | Occasion demanded. The objections of 
ing, that, however distant in situation the Jews against Christianity are sus- 
from others equally under misfortune, | C¢ptible of satisfactory answers; yet hi- 


however remote the era when any one of | 
these slips was severed from the parent 
stem, still each holds the same maxims, 
practices the same observances, and, most 
wonderful! founds its sacred ceremo- 
nies and religious expectations on the 
same books. Circumstances have lately 
directed greater attention than usual to- 
ward the European divisions of this peo-_ 
ple; the assembling of their Sanhedrim, | 
in France, * the attempts at their conver- 
sion to Christianity among ourselves, with 
the expectation, induiged by some emi- 
nent literati, that their condition is about 
to experience considerable amelioration, 
if not a total change, are so many induce- 
ments to the liberal-minded to interest 
themselves in what is passing, relative to 
the dispersed of Israel ; and we take an | 
opportunity of combining several publica- | 
tions lately addressed to them into one ar- 
ticle. 

The history of the Jews has received a 
considerable accession by Dr. Buchanan's 
discovery of the descendants of those an- 
ciently settled in India: and to them 
must be added the still-existing, though 
obscure, colony in China. It is necessary 
to be acquainted with these, and sundry 
facts of a like nature, since otherwise, 
Wwe cannot with precision, apply those 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. 11. pp. G41. 
913. 


therto, few have fully answered them, be- 
cause those considerations which have ap- 
peared demonstrative to Christian readers, 
were not sufficient to Jewish opponents. 
The prejudices of Jews, the turn of 
thought, the manner of reasoning, the 
heart of that people, has never been ade- 
quately understood, sympathised with, 


felt, by a candid opponent from among 


our nation. No one has yet divested him- 
self of the educational and habitual bias 
of all-his-life-long Christianity; nor has 
seen Christianity in that particular light, 
in which it is supposable, a modern Jew 
of competent discernment may see it. 
But, till that be understood, aud indeed 
till it be in some degree realized, by the 
sensibilities of the sympathetic mind, 
which undertakes to address them, by 
all the labours of the learned, and all the 
atlectionate intreaties of the pious, the 
Hebrew people will rather be amused than 
interested, at most staggered, but not con- 
verted. 

Among the many excellent institutions 
in our country, we must reckon that So- 
ciety which particularly attaches itself to 
the conversion of the Jews. It has ap- 
pealed to their reason and understanding 
in forcible terms; it has extended its cha- 
rity towards them in educating their chil- 
dren, and in providing means of support 
for those poorer persons among them, 
who from conviction might incline to 
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embrace Christianity, ‘but are deterred | 
by the fear of losing their old friends. 
That converts should be influenced by 
motives of gain, is anxiously to be avoid- 
ed; that they should be reduced to abso- 
lute penury, in consequence of their con- 
victions, is equally an evil; the Society 
we hope will discover the happy medium. 

We now introduce to our readers the 
tracts, &c, addressed to the Jews ; placing 
first, The 


Report of the Committee to the second 
half yearly Meeting of the London Society 
for promoting Christianity among the Jews, 
&c. Price 1s. Black and Co. 1810. 


Since this reached our hands a third 
Report has been made; and several Jew- 
ish converts have been baptized. We 
shall therefore make but slight reterences 
Ys the present tract. We learn from it 
that 


The Committee have purchased, on rea- 
sonable terms, a long lease of the Jews’ 
chapel (late one of the French Protestant 
churches) in Spitalfields, together with a very 
commedious house and premises adjoining. 
At the above chapel, Mr. Frey preaches a 
lecture to the Jews every Sabbath evening, 
and a lecture upon the Epistle to the He- 
brews on Wednesday evenings ; there is also 
an exhortation delivered in the same place 
every Friday evening. At the commence- 
ment of these services, as upon former occa- 
sions, a great number of Jews attended, fre- 
quently from two to five hundred; and that 
although these numbers have decreased, yet 
there never isa service without the attendance 
of many Jews, and upon every particular 
oceasion a very considerable number. 

A quarterly lecture is to be preached by a 
variety of ministers of the first character for 
learning and piety, and which lectures are, 
for distinction sake, denominated ‘* Demon- 
stration Sermons, or Sermons demonstrative 
of our Lord Jesus Christ as the true Mes- 
siah.” The ministers of the establishment 
will preach a monthly lecture to the Jews 
in one of their own churches. 

it shouldbe particularly remembered, that 
it is no part of the plan to enter into discus- 
sion with the Jews on any of the circumstaN-™* 
tials of Christianity, either publicly or pri- 
vately—but to confine their instructions, and 
direct their attention, to one object alone :— 
that Jesus Christ is the true Messiah. 

Eight different tracts have been printed : 
one has gone through: two editions in Eng- 
lish, and has also been translated into the 
German language ;, aud about eight thousand | 
have been distributed. 


The establishment of a general free school 
has been effected ; and since the chapel was 
opened, from three to four hundred children 
have been regularly educated there. 

During the week previous to the opening 
of the chapel, a Jewish Rabbi, a native of 
Jerusalem, of a respectable family avd con- 
nections, and of acknowledged proficiency in 
Jewish literature, (and who may, with the 
utmost propriety, be styled an Hebrew of 
the Hebrews) placed himself under the pa- 
tronage of this institation ; declaring himself 
to have been for a considerable time tho- 
rough!y convinced of the truth of Christiani- 
ty, and that he had only been waiting a 
opportunity for publicly avowing 
the same. This young man has been for 
some time, and still is under the care of a 
clergyman of the established church, and has 
made considerable progress in the English, 
Latin, and Greek languages. He is a perfect 
master of talmudical and cabalistical learning, 
and consequenily may prove of eminent ser- 
vice to the cause of this society. 

Twenty-two Jewish children have been 
placed under the patronage of this institution : 
eighteen of these are boys, and four are girls. 
ect the public meeting fourteen children 
ave been received into the institution; so 
that there are now twenty-four boys and 
twelve girls. ] 

GENERAL STATEMENT OF FUNDS. 
Subscriptions and Donations to 


April 13, £1366 11 G6 
Public Collections. 720 3 2 
Seats at the Jews’ chapel to 

Lady-day, 53 12 0 
Boxes at the Jews’ chapel....... 140 5 3 

£2280 11 11 


First Instalment of Lease, Rent, 

By Fixtures, Furniture, and ; 

Repairs; House Expenses and 

Glowing. 581 12 3 
By Printing, and School Books 205 19 6 
Salaries to Mivisters, Reader, 


Incidental 24415 7 
£2280 11 


In stock £100, in the 5 per cents. 
The Committee is indebted to sundry 
tradesmen about £1200. 


Some years ago Dr. Priestley addressed 
atract to the Jews, calling on them to 
accede to the truth of Christianity: this 
was answered by a Jewish writer, David 
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Levi by name, who had distinguished 
himself in opposing Tom Paine, and 
who also published ‘ Dissertations on 
the Prophecies of the Old Testament,” 
in 3 vols.: in which he endeavoured 
to shew that such prophecies as are ap- 
plied to the Messiah by Christians, are 
not applicable to the Christian Messiah. 
As we have very few books in our lan- 
guage written by Jews, especially on to- 
ics of religious controversy, these yo- 
umes obtained celebrity ; and the society 
already alluded to, has thought it worth 
while to offer a premium of thirty gui- 
neas for the best answer to them. That 
which they have preferred is now before 
us, under the name of ‘ An Inquirer,” 
better known as Ta/il ; the writer having 
adopted that signature in his communica- 
tions to a respectable monthly publication. 


Remarks upon David Levi's Dissertations 
on the Prophecies relative to the Messiah ; 
and upon the Evidenecs of the Divine 
Character of Jesus Christ : addressed to the 
Consideration of the Jews. By an In- 
quirer. Price 6s. Black and Co., 1810. 


We should with great pleasure have 
congratulated Lalib, bad his address in the 
volume before us beea the fruit of an in- 
timate acquaintance with Jews and their 
principles :—but, to that qualification, in 
our opinion an indispensable pre-requisite, 
this author has no pretensions. He is not 
~ even acquainted with the other works of 
David Levi; and of course, is by so 
much less familiar with the .mode of 
writing, and the train of thinking, of his 
antagonist. He knows nothing of the 
history of D. L:, not even whether he 
be living or dead; whether he were a 
private or a public person. This is surely, 
a disadvantage: for, had our author pe- 
rused the letters of D. L. to Dr. Priestley, 
and others, he would have found state- 
ments not unworthy of notice, as admitted 
by a Jew. 

We knew David Levi; we receivad, 
from him a copy of his works; we ob- 
‘served his attachment to the words of the 
law ; bis Phylacteries were ample, and 
nicely square ; and every door of his dwell- 
ing was marked with Mesulloth. He was 
not educated a student ; but acquired his 
knowledge during the intervals of labour, 


while he worked asahat-maker; he be- 


gun his Hebrew Dictionary ¢ Lingua 
Sacra) in full dependence on the goodwill 
of the public, both Jews and Christians, 
to a work on the sacred language; but 
the public disappointed his expectations ; 
and the work was completed by a com- 
mittee of gentlemen of his nation, who 
regretted that the attempt should fail. So 


object of national support. He became a 
printer ; and printed his own works. He 
valued himself on explaining a particular 
in the prophet Hosea, never before ex- 
plained. He ventured to prophecy, in 
his turn; and boldly set atime for its 
fulfilment ; before that time came he was 
dead ; but the event shewed his fallibility. 

An address to Jews must condescend to 
Jewish principles, and submit to sundry 
Jewish particularities, or even prejudices, 
to obtain the attention of that harshly- 
treated people. ‘Talib should have drawn 
his explications of Hebrew words, not 
from Parkhurst, but from Lingua Sacra : 
thereby using weapons furnished -by his 
adversary. He should have appealed to 
undeniable facts, which give a direct ne- 
gative to the interpretations of D L. in 
several instances, that require nothing but 
the exercise of reason to determine their 
application ; his inferences on the doubt- 
ful would then have been powerful, in 
proportion to the clearness with which he 
had demonstrated,the unquestionable. 

By way of instance we quote the close 
of D. L.’s inferences from the first pro- 
phecy: p. 27, vol. I. ‘* It is mani- 
fest that Jesus could not be the Mes- 
siah foretold by the ptophet — for ke 
(1) neither redeemed the Jews, nor (2) 
punished their enemies.” It may be ans- 
wered “‘ he did redeem the Jews:” for 
those who believed in him avoided the 
calamities that befel their nation; they 
quitted Jerusalem before the fatal siege ; 
and none of the adherents to Jesus pe- 
rished in the distresses attendant, or con- 
sequent, on the dissolution of their nation, 
While, therefore, those who gave their 
‘confidence to other Messiahs, to the very 
day of the destruction of the city, pe- 
rished, yet the Christians escaped ; this 
fact is completely subversive of D. L.'s 
argument. It was, moreover, the result of 
compliance with the advice of a Christian 
aposile : ‘* save yourselves from [the pun- 
ishment of ] this untoward generation ;" 


— with the remark, “ neither is there 


far he was a public man; as he was an. 
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any other name in which it becomes us to 
expect safety ;"—with the terms of the 
prophecy applied to this event by the 
Christian preacher ; ‘‘ whoever shall call 
on the name of the Lord shall be safe:” 
—for that the cwincera: of Peter includes 
this sense, is evident, from the import 
given by D. L. to the corresponding term 
of the Hebrew passage, 0519 escape—get 
away — deliver —leap out from. [Vide 
Ling. Sacr. in 

As to the second particular, the non- 
punishment of the enemies of the Jewish 
nation by Jesus, surely this proposition 
comes with an ill grace from those who 
terminated his course by violence; and 
would not await his death by the interfe- 
rence of Providence. The Israelites in 
Egypt did not so by Moses and Aaron 
(Exod. v. 20.) through dread of Pharaoh, 
as Caiaphas did by Jesus through dread of 
the Romans: they waited the conclusion 
of the experiment. Had the later Jews 
manifested equal faith and su/mission 
with their forefathers, who can tell what 
might have been the issue? But, at any 
rate, this argument, besides being in its 
nature hypothetical, and therefore not 
susceptible of demonstration, as arguments 
on historical events should be, is in the 
mouth of a Jew fallacious and inconsistent, 
for, the very conception that Jesus had 
subdued the Romans, (the enemies of the 
Jews) implies the non-accomplishment of 
those predicted destructions (blood, and 
fire, and pillars of smoke, &c.) from which 
his friends were providentially, if not mi- 
raculously, preserved; it is therefore in 
its nature contradictory to the scope of 
prophecy, and consequently cannot be a 
legitimate interpretation ; as appears by 
the facts, the indisputable facts of the 
case, 

Whatever arguments are derived from 
the destruction and desolation ef Jerusa- 
lem, are independent of such as it was 
possible to adduce in the apostles’ days ; 
for they conld only foretell; we refer to 
the accomplishment ; and every year of 
the dispersion of Israel adds to the de- 
monstration of a truth, against which we 
may hope that people will not always 
close their eyes. 

It will be observed, that in treating 
with Jews, we refrain from adducing the 
spiritual, or higher import of the evan- 
gelical language: and in our judgment, 


Vou. VILL (Lit. Pan. dug. 1810 J 


Talib has acted wisely and honestly, ia 
waiving whatever advantage he might 
have derived from that mode of interpre- 


works addressed to modern Jews: it may 
be illustrative, but it is not conclusive. A 
critical knowledge in the sacred language 
will often, also, lead to the omission of 
arguments on which the incompetent place 
unqualified confidence.. When Dr. Priest- 
ley observed ‘‘ that Daniel said nothing 
about the ¢emple,"’—he laid himself open 
to the rebuke of D. L. who pointed out 
an express reference to the sanctuary. 
| (chap. ix. 26.) When he affirmed that 
| the Hebrews had no word for grandson, 
D. L. quoted passages importing son’s son ; 
——these trips impaired the general force 
of the Dr's other reasonings, to whatever 
attention entitled. We doubt, whether 
we can justify Talib, in referring the 
phrase ‘* he made intercession for the 
transgressors’ — to Luke xxiii. 34, al- 
though the numbering ‘‘ with ¢he trans- 
gressors,”’ may be referred to Math. xxvii. 
38, but this has the Ms prefixed, (mark- 
ing certain transgressors ?) the other may 
be taken more at large, not having this 
mark of restriction. 

However that may be, we conceive 
Talib is mistaken, when he aflirms that 
“* the promise recorded Josh. i, 4. that 
the whole land from the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean, was to be given tothe 
children of Israel, was not strictly made 
good,”"——because ‘‘ Tyre continued a pow- 
erful and independent state.” “For it 
should be recollected that Paleo Tyrus, 
Old Tyre, stood on the Continent; but 
New Tyre,its successor,occupied an island. 
That the Jews should have dominion over 
the islands on their coast, as well as over 
the Continent, was no more necessary to 
the fulfilment of the promise, than it is 
that Buonaparte should obtain the islands 
of Guernsey and Jersey, to entitle him to 
be called ‘‘ emperor of France,” notwith- 
standing he has dominion from the Rhine 
to the shore of the Atlantic Ocean, 

That there still remains an opportunity 
for a demonstrative address to the Jews, 
will readily be inferred from these re- 
marks, as our settled opinion; but, it 
does not follow that we think lightly of 
the labours of the writer of this tract, 
He has laid down principles which, by 
supporting Christianity, tend to supersede 
Judaism. He directs his arguments to 

2B 


tation ; and in censuring the use of it, in. 
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prove, that in all the divine dispensations 
to this world, whether of creative power 
or of providential government, there is a 
graduality, a slow progress toward the end 
designed : we are therefore, not to won- 
der, that the kingdom of the Messiah 
should be gradual in its opening, its pro- 
gress, and its extent; that the prophets 
represent considerable intervals of time 
between the abased state of the Messiah 
and his glory ; that this intermediate state 
is that in which we live; and therefore, 
as both Jews and Christians expect a pe- 
riod of the highest honour and happiness, 
the Jews should not be offended at the 
suffering Messiah now exhibited to them, 
while at the same time, nothing forbids 
their awaiting his triumphant appearance. 
Our author further shews, that had not 
the Messiah suffered, those prophecies 
which describe his sufferings, must have 
been falsified: that the Jewish interpre- 
tation of the principal of them is incon- 
sistent with events and facts: that to say 
the Jewish nation is ‘* cut off out of the 
land of the living,” is to disbelieve our 
own eyes: this application therefore of 
Isaiais lili, to the Jewish people instead of 
the Messiah is essentially vicious. Other 
arguments, including that derived from 
the present state of the Jews and the 
Christian Gentiles, are considered by this 
writer; and he concludes his work with 
an affeciionate address to the dispersed of 
Israel. He writes like a man of sense 
and a gentleman ; but bis manner is not 
conclusive as addressed to Jews ; especially 
asan answer to David Levi. 

David Levi refers to the acceptance of 
the penitence of the Jews, as the means 
of terminating their long and deplorable 
captivity. ° They will consider at Jast, he 
says: and so says Paul the apostle, ‘* when 
the veil is taken away, the heart of this 
people shall turn to the Lord.” In the 
mean while, how stands the argument ? As 
no remission of sins can be obtained with- 
out shedding of blood ; as no blood can be 
shed, but at the temple; as no temple 
exists at which to shed blood, every year 
must add to the sins of the Jewish people, 
without the possitility of their diminu- 
tion ; of conrse the argument of D. L. as 
to the effect of their penitence during 
their present state, fails entirely. Further, 


we ‘see ‘no signs of such penitence : he | 


himself could point out none ; and who- 
ever contemplates the character of his 
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people as drawn by fellow Jews, will 
be equally convinced, by the fact, that 
this idea is vain. The bitterest enemy of 
the Holy Seed" cannot exceed the 
description of their abandoned profligacy, 
as lamented by D. Levi himself: whence 
then can their penitence be hoped for? 
and whence the remission dependent on 
their penitence? Their penitence in the 
nineteenth century for sins committed le- 
fore the Babylonish captivity, will make 
but a miserable item in their general ac- 
count: and will tend but little to a ba- 
lance in their favour as a Holy nation ! 


Jesus the true Messiah, a Sermon deli. 
vered in the Jews’ Chapel, Church Street, 
Spitalfields, Nov. 19, 1809. By Andrew 
Fuller. 


Tue text of Mr, Fuller's sermon is 
Psalm xli. verses 6-7-8. 

This is the first of those quarterly lec- 
tures, which have been instituted by the 
benevolent society for promoting Christi- 
anity among the Jews. The preacher is 
a good Christian preacher; but in ad- 
dressing Jews, we conceive that he has 
taken too wide ground to occupy it fully. 
He divides his discourse into three general 
heads,—the sacrifices and ceremonies of 
the Mosaic law would be superseded by 
the Messiah—the great body of the scrip- 
_ ture prophecies should be accomplished in 
| him—the will of God should be perfectly 
| fulfilled by him. He considers—time,— 
| place, —family,—miracles,—character, — 
| sufferings,—resurrection, and rejection by 

his own countrymen, as being all fulfilled 
|in Jesus. This is too rapid to be eflec- 
tual. Lhe reasoning must be slight, which 
| descants on so many particulars ina single 
| discourse. We should have been glad to 

have seen one of his chief divisions, the 
. first, for instance, demonstrated from the 
| admissions of Jewish writers; placing 


| first those lefore, or about A.D: and 


| paying most attention to those who may 
| be thought, on the best grounds, to speak 
the sentiments of their time and nation. 
, In this view we consider the preservation 

of the ancient Talmuds and Paraphrasts, 
as highly providential ; and even the his- 

torian Josephus is not ta be overlooked as 
' a witness for the general truth of the gos- 
pel. Should it so happen, that the eastern 
_ Beni Israel, discovered by Dr. Buchanan, 
have traditionary interpretations coinciding 
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with the general tenor of the Chaldee 
commentators, on the subject of the Mes- | 
siah, it will we hope have a powerful ef- | 
fect on their brethren in the west. The | 
mean of conviction is knowledge: that | 
it will spring forth we believe, though we | 
cannot presume to say from whence. Qa | 
questions of Jewish theology why are not | 
the Karaites in consideration among our | 
divines? These Jews laugh to scorn the | 
senseless reveries of the ‘l'almud : witness | 
Rabbi Aaron onthe Peutateuch. In fact, | 
Rabbi Abraham ben Ezra, in his ‘‘ Com- | 
mentaries,” treats the Talmud wiit little | 
reverence; Rabbi Moses who abridged 
the Talmud, intended to compose a work 
shewing that it should not be taken literal- | 
ly ; and even Maimonides had recourse to | 
the expedient of considering as allegory | 
and metaphor the ancient legends now | 
imposed as facts on his nation. 


Cheap Tracts addressed to the Jews. 


1. Deborah to the Remnant of Israel. 

2. To the Children of Abraham. 

Letter from a Jewess at Amsterdam. 
The true Messiab. 

Word of Advice to the Jewish nation. 
To the Men of Israel. 

Five Minutes Consideration recom mend- 
ed to Mr. Tobias Goodman. 

8. Proofs from the ancient Prophecies that 
the Messiah must have come. 

These small tracts are printed for distri- 
bution gratis rather than sale: it will not | 
be expected from us to do more than men- 
tion them. From No. 7, we extract the 
following information. 

Mr. Judah Catarivas, a Rabbi of consider- 
able learning and family, and who has lately 
embraced the Christian faith, informed me, 
that in the East, many of the mose learned | 
men were secretly convinced that the Messiah 
was come ; and that for four years he himself 
was convinced of the same truth, before lie 
had the courage to profess his faith publicly. 


3 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 


The Obligations of Christians to attempt 
the Conversion of the Jews. By a Pres- 
byter of the Church of England. Price Is. 


Tuts is a well written reasoning tract. 
We have seen much less important matter 
in many a quarto, We recommend it to | 
the serious; and not to anticipate their 
sentiments in reading the cogent argu- 
ments it contains: we content ourselves 
with extracting a few facts from its pages. 

It was only about three years ago, that an 
idle story was fabricated against the Jews at 
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Malta, by certain persons who wished to 
confiscate their property, and excite the po» 
pulace to acts of violence This had actually 
occasioned a massacre of all the Jews on the 
island, but from the timely interference of 
an English commander, Sir Alexander Ball, 
who prevented the bloody desizus of their 
enemies. What a fulfilment are these things 
of the predictions of the scripiures!—See 
Deut. xxviii. 61, 60; and passim. 


Surely this is honourable to our coun- 
try : while it strongly expresses the gene- 
ral contempt in which the Jews are held. 


But if their temporal circumstances are 
wretclied, iow much more wretched are the 
Jews in heir religious profession ? If the 
fathers « d princes of Israel, on their return 
from their captivity in Babylon, wept with a 
loud voice, when thes compared the dwindled 
beauty -of the second tempie, with the glory 
and splendour of the first, whicn they had 
once seen iu all its magnificence, (Ezra iii. 


| 12 )—what would be the grie and dismay of 


these holy men, had they lived to enter a 
moderu synagogue? where instead of the 
beauty of holiness, a magnificent service, and 
a temple filled with the inunediate presence 
of Jehovah, they should see a rabble trans. 
acting business, making engagements, and 
walking to and fro in the midst of public 
prayers—children at their sports—every coun- 
tenance, with a very few exceptions, indica- 
ting the utmost irreverence and unconcern— 
and their chief rabbi sitting by, and seeming 
to care for none of these things ; though (to 
speak without any intentional exaggeration) 
the modern synagogue exhibits an appearance 
of very little more devotion than the Stocks 
Exchange, or the public streets of the metroe 
polis at noon-day. 

We add, that we have known ladies, 
who from curiosity visited the Jews’ Sy- 
nagogue, addressed by gentlemen (such 
must we call them!) during the devotion- 
with solicitations for their 
company at convenient houses in the 
neighbourhood. How indecorous ! 

These, and other glaring and notorious 
transgressions, are offensive to the com- 
mon sense of all men. Uninstructed na- 
ture condemns them, By what autnority 
then, do those who tolerate them, assume 
the character of being the peculiar pec ple 


of the Holy and Blessed God? aid of 


possessing restrictively the Sacred Spirit ? 
While public decorum is so scandalously 
violated, who can infer—the only thing 
for which religious profession is valuable 
—that purity of heart which s/ou/d dis- 


tinguish worshippers of the jealous Jeho- 


vah ? 
2Be 
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Narrative of the Rev. Joseph Samuel C. 
F. Frey, Minister of the Gospel to the 
Jews. Price 7s. Gale and Curtis, 1809 


Mr. Frey, as our readers will have 
observed, is now employed as the minis- 
ter of the London Society to address bis 
*«kinsmen after the flesh,’’ in a stated 
and regular manner. We gather from 
this volume that he isa native of Ger- 
many, being born at Maynstocheim, near 
Kitzingen in Franconia in 1771. His 
father was atutor; and studious in the 
scriptures and traditions of his nation. 
The subject of the present memoir de- 
cided on following the steps of his father ; 
and was educated in synagogue learning. 
He travelled to Rostock, to Wismar, to 
New Brandenburg. where he was bap- 
tized May 8, 1798, and where he learned 
the business of « shoemaker. He re- 
moved to Ber! in 1799, where be en- 
tered into the Missionary Seminary ; in- 
tending to visi’ Africa as a missionary, he 
came to Engiaud Sept. 1801. Here the di- 
rectors of the Missionary Society thought 
he could be usefully employed in preach- 
ing to the Jews. He therefore, received 
an education for this purpose, in the se- 
minary at Gosport; and was for a time 
engaged in the work allotted to him. 
Finding his situation and progress not an- 
swerable to his wishes, he quitted the ser- 
vice of the Missionary Directors, and 
attached himself to the Loudon Society. 
The latter part of this volume details the 
particulars of this separation, at length. 
The advantages to be derived from the 
previous Jewish education of this minister 
are obvious : the admissions of the Jewish 
Rabbis against some parts of Judaism, are 
more than can be supposed by Christians 
in general: brought into popular discus- 
sion bya man to whom they are fami- 
liar, they may prove extremely useful. 


{t is due to candour to add, that the 
Missionary Society does not discontinue 
its efforts to instruct and convert the Jews. 
How far the Jabours of these Societies 
may rouse the dormant attention.and con- 
sideration of the sons of Israel, we: pre- 
sume not to anticipate. The Jewish 
priests have fulminated anathemas against 
whoever of their persuasion attends such 
services. 


dA Vindication of the Jews, c. By 
Thomas Witherby. 8:0, pp. 287. Price 
8s. The Author, 1899. 


Mr. Wirnersy thinks, that to at- 
tempt to induce the Jews to relinquish 
the persuasion of their fathers, is con- 
trary to the duty of Christians, to the 
Divine will, to the course of Providence, 
and to what may be inferred from present 
appearances among the nations of Europe, 
We can assure Mr. W. that we have read 
this volume, and also his former, ‘‘ An 
Attempt to remove Prejudices concerning 
the Jewish nation.” We hope that we 
indulge no prejudices against the Jewish 
nation ; but we should hesitate in involv. 
ing an attempt to remove the animosities 
of that people against a religion originat- 
ing in themselves, and founded on their 
sacred authorities, in all those censures 
which he denounces in these volumes, 


Personal Reform, the only sure and effec. 
tual Basis of National Reform. A Ser- 
mon by the Rev. C. Moore, M. A. to. 
pp. 29. Price 2s. Hatchard, London; 
1810, 


Mr. Moore being unable through ill- 
ness to deliver this discourse in person, 
on the late fast day, has printed it for the 
advantage of his parishioners. It has been 
repeatedly obseived that temporary se- 
clusion froin ecclesiastical duty, has given 
occasion to some of the most important 
| addresses {o the minds and hearts of men, 
Vhe author reasons wiih his flock, on the 
vanity of expecting national prosperity, 
ur less national transgression be avoided ; 
which is best effected by putting into 
practice the old proverb, ** let every one 
mend one.” This is as good a maxim in 
politics as in morals, and we heartily co- 
| incide in the reverend writer's wish, that 
{ those who complain of their superiors, as 
corrupt, haughty, extravagant, &c. would 
their eyes inwards, and survey their 
own impeifections with design of amend- 
ment. Let them then correct others 
by example ; and instead of following a 
muititade to do evil, serve the interests 
| of their country, and of society, by re+ 
| proving those vices against which it is the 
| duty of all, to enter a personal and stre- 
| nuons protest, 
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An Introduction to the Linnean Classifi- 
cation of Plants, illustrated with engrav- 
ings; to which is added, a Glossary, &c. By 
Henry Wyburd. Crown 8vo. pp. 95. 
Price 5s. Darton and Co. London: 1810. 
Tue plates in this little volume are 


placed nearly opposite to the subjects they 
ner a gay Frenchman cou so sucdenly, 


describe, which is convenient enough. 


Explanation of the parts of plants should | 


have preceded this system of classification, 
especially the flowering parts ; for it is 
but small advantage to the student to be 
told that “ the botanic microscope will 
be found extremely useful in dissecting 
the minuter parts,” unless he be instructed 
in the nature of those parts, and know 
previously what to look for We doubt 
whether ‘ the word Tetradynamia de- 
rived from ¢etras and dynamis, signifies 
a flower with four of the stamens of more 
efficacy than the rest.” AJonos, is rather 
one than ‘* the same” habitation, We 
advise that 1 be not substituted for yx 
in words derived from the Greek: we 
disapprove of Criptogamia. ‘ Diamond 
shaped,” is not “ a square turned edge- 
ways.” 
The Prison of Montauban; or, Times 
of ‘Terror. A Reflective Tale. Sm. 12mo. 
Pp. 265. Price Gs, Cradock, London, 1810. 
I woutp, says the author, there were 
any name fora little work, which is neither 
a matter of fact history, a treatise in meta- 
physics, norafairy tale. Moral tale, 
never much liked siuce Marmontel borrowed 
theterm. An epic poem this most certainly 
cannot be called, and a noyel—I will most 
manfally maintain with this my goose quill, 
thatit is not a novel, since it consists neither 
of swoonings, idolatry, or seduction ; nor of 
expressions and situations, borderiag upon 
blasphemy and indecency. | am then at a 


Joss for a name to my little harmless book ; | 


and must, | belicve, call ita Reflective Tale. 

This paucity of appellations for books 
of different descriptions, has often strack 
us as an inconvenience not lightly felt by 
writers for the public. We have scarcely 
any diminatives in our language ; and we 
object to the borrowing of terms from the 
French, Jecawse it is practiced every day. 
This will probably, be surmounted in 
time by native ingenuity, This tale is 
intended to cause reflection :-—it is found- 
ed on events which happened in that 


The Prison of Montauban. 


| 
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neverst®be-forgo!ten complication of ca- 
lamities, the French Revolution. The 
author has indulged himself in more seri« 
ous reflections then are usual in tales ; 


| and the distresses of the heroine who ac- 


companies her father to prison, are light- 
ened, by her endeavours to improve the 
character of a lover, who afterwards ese 
tablishes himself in her affection Whee 


and by such arguments, be brought to con- 
sideration, may be best judged on by 
those most familiar with the events con- 
sequent on the reign of terror. Several 
anecdotes of those days of misery, are 
introduced, apparently on good authority, 


The Maniac, a Tale; or, a View of 
Bethlem Hospital: and the Merits of 
Women, a Poem from the French, with 
Poetical Pieces on various Subjects, ori« 
ginal and translated. By A. Bristow. 
Crown 8vo. Pp. 145. Price 10s. 6d. 
Hatchard, London, 1810. 


Wuen we, not long ago, had occa- 
sion to hint at the variety of interesting 
subjects that poetry might find for the 
purpose of exciting compassion, in a 
hospital,* we alluded among others, to 
those too frequent cases of alienated un- 
derstanding, which such institutions hu- 
manely relieve, When, therefore, Mrs: 
Bristow, by her title page, referred us to 
** Bethlem Hospital,” we expected to 
find “ a View"’ of the suffering inhabit- 
ants of that melancholy asylum. Our 
expectations have been disappointed. Af+ 
ter an introduction which is not particu- 
larly descriptive of that ‘* tremenduous 
pile,” we are presented with a story of 
sufferings so severe and complicated, as 
to deprive the untortunate Altred of his 
reason.— But, this incident is Jrish ; and 
therefore, has no connection with Beth- 
jem Hospital. We fear, that the late 
rebellion in the western island, was bet 
too prolific of domestic animos ties; and 
as this lady asserts, brought cmisny bosom 
friends into hostile array against each 
other. Itis the unhappy dis'inction of 
civil! commotion. The story would be 
unintelligible in extracts. ‘To the next 
subject—‘* the Merits of Women,” no 
poet can da justice : whatever fancy may 
conceive of tender, affectionate, engaging, 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. VII. p. 1287. 
2B3 
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animating, delightful, falls short of fact. 
Nevertheless, an impartial estimate of 
the sex, requires due notice of demerit 
as well as of merit. The Historian must 
not allow the wonderful intrepidity of 
many heroines in France during the Re- 
volution, to exclude from his pages the 
ferocity of the Poissardes, and the in- 
credible barbarities of the Dames de da 
Halle. Poetry is not bound by the same 
laws as history ; but may choose a subject 
ad libitum, and may view it in what aspect 
she thinks proper. We acknowledge that 
the honourable view of the sex, is most 
grateful to our mind; and we with 
pleasure consecrate a page to the memory 
of those women, the just boast of their 
country, who braved that host of terrors 
from which the stronger sex shrunk, ap- 
palled with fear. 
Sunk in despondence, whilst our men gave way, 
To fears enervate, or to wild dismay, 
Whilst looking round, of every hope bereft, 
Women alone, seemed for their succour left ; 
Each, firm, collected, active to defend, 
Sire, son, or husband, brother, lover, friend; 
Pleaded, knelt, wept, implored ! if still denied, 
With them, or for them, willing victims died! 
One instance toadduce, impressive scene ! 
With me recall that execrable reign, 
When dire September's horrors, days of fear ! 
Wo death and cammage oped the long career : 
When sleeping laws held forth no power to save 3 
Nor a distracted senate succour gave : 
When age, nor rank, nor sex exemption found 
From rage infernal, spreading havoc round. 
Fiends borne by Bacchus, and the Furies fell, 
To prisons flew, death-armed ! with horrid yell. 
There dead on dead, dying on dying thrown ; 
Shuddering, all heaved one universal groan ! 
*Midst this dire scene of anguish and despair, 
A maid rushed through the throng , with frenzied 
air ; 
Sombreuil, in youth’s fresh bloom, one victim 
Spied ; 
* Barbarians ! ’tis my father !” loud she ctied ; 
“* Oh! spare him!” kneeling, pity she demands ; 
Clasps their hard knees ; kisses their blood-stained 
hands. 
‘When cries, tears, nor entreaties aught avail, 
Desperate, she even with force now dares assail : 
Arrests the arm raised o’er his reverend head ; 
Against the murderous steel, extended spread 
Her form, to save that honored form more dear : 
Grasps him—tken looses hold—again gets near ! 
Her struggles, dangers, her devoted zeal, 
In nature’s sacred cause, even teach to feel 
The murderers !'a moment, they suspend 
The work of death ! that moment, pity’s friend ! 


The Maniac. 
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She seized with eager joy ! strained in her arms, 

Her sire adored, rescued from present harms. 

Quick lifting, from the homicides she bore 

Hier burden, through those walls, all smeared 
with gore! 

Then hailed, in safety placed, with smiles serene, 

‘The wondering object of this wondrous scene, 

Enjoy, and oh! acceptthy meed of praise 

Thou blest Ar:igone of modern days ! 

Whilst thrones and people mutual umbrage give, 

Thy sainted name from age to age shall live 

Long as a world sweet filial love admires ; 

Of daughters bright exemplar, boast of sires ! 


Thus nobly soar, on virtue’s wings up-borne, 

Those whom proud man affects to view with 
scorn ! 

Man, whom when trembling on the brink of 
fate, 

They fly to save; or join, self-immolate ! 

To them for soft support misfortune clings : 

Fiom them felicity’s first blessing springs. 

When age has shed its winters o’er man’s head, 

Fond retrospects imagination led, 

To joys in life’s delightful prime bestowed, 

By her, his sweet companion through its road : 

And who, even on the borders of the tomb, 

Can teach some bright perrennial flowers to 
bloom. 

Decked with each charm of native loveliness, 

A daughter too, exerts her power to bless 5 

Performs each tender office love can claim, 

To sooth pain’s couch, support the nerveless 
frame. 

Thus cheered, thus comforted, old age appears 

No toilsome burden ; death no terrors wears : 

And ere his lingering eyes for ever close, 

Their last fond looks on those loved forms repose. 


This is a favourable specimen of this 
lady’s poetry. Critics will detect incor- 
rectnesses by which the merit of other 
parts is abated. 

Not the least extraordinary determina- 
tion of this author, is the omission of 
the extremely affecting anecdotes which 
M. Le Gouve had collected and recorded 
in his notes, ‘That they are terrible is 
true ; but their very terror is uncommon- 
ly expressive, and therefore, we shall 
supply the omission of duty in Mrs. Bris- 
tow, ina following number of our work ; 
and the rather as some of the parties 
were not unknown to us-—they will form 
all interesting companion to the anecdotes 
recorded in the first volume of Panorama, 
pages, 64, 533, 747, 995, verifying the 
curious prophecy of M. de Cazotte, ound 
in the papers of M, de la Harpe at his 
death. 
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Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
reqnested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work. 

WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Dr. Mavor has in the press, and speedily will 
be published, dedicated by permission to the 
Board of Agriculture, a new edition, with Notes, 
Georgical, Illustrative, and Explanatory ; a Glos- 
sary, and other Improvements, of Five-hundred 
Points of ‘Good Husbandry, as well for the 
Champaign or open Country, as for the Wood- 
land or Several, intermixed with Huswifery. 
Together with a Book of Huswifery, being a 
Calendar of rural and domestic Economy, tor 
every Month in the Year; and exhibiting a 
Picture of the Agriculture, Customs, and Manners, 
in the Sixteeuath Century. By Thomas Tusser, 
Gentleman. 

BIOGRAPHY, 

Mr. Wm. Coxe, the traveller, has nearly 
completed a Life of Stillingfleet. 

In the press, in two octavo volumes, Memoirs 
of the Life, Writings, and Correspondence of 
the late Mr. William Smellie, Printer, in Edin- 
burgh, Sectetary to the Society of Scottish Anti- 
quaries, F.R.S. &c. &c. Together with a Selec- 
tion from his hitherto unpublished Essays ; with 
an engraved Portrait, by Robert Kerr, F.R.S. 
and F. A. S. Edinburgh, in 2 vol. 8vo. This 
work will comprise a view of the literary history 
of Scotland from 1758 to 1795, with numerous 
Anecdotes of eminent learned Scotsmen, and 
Accounts. of many important Publications, in 
which Mr. Smellie was either directly concerned, 
as sole or joint author, or which derived material 
aid from his acute critical skill and correct taste 
in their progress through the press, during that 
interesting period of thirty-eight years. It is 
earnestly requested, from the surviving friends 
and correspondents of the late Mr. Smellie, and 
from the families and connections of such as are 
now deceased, that they would have the goodness 
to transmit to Mr. Alexander Smellic, printer, in 
Edinburgh, kis son and successor, afy letters 
an¢ other writings, or memorials of his father, 
which they may still possess, that these may be 
employed tu enrich the present work. 

Strype’s Lives of the Bishops is reprinting at 
the Clarendon press. 

FINE ARTS. 

Mr. Price will publish, in the course of this 
month, an enlarged edition of his Essay on the 
Picturesque, in three volumes. 


JURISPRUDENCE. 
John Williams, Esq. of the Inner Temple, is 
preparing for publication, in an octavo volunte, 
an Epitome of the Laws relating to Trade and 
Commerce, with a Sketch of the present 
State of Mercantile Practice and Customs, and 
the Duties of Consuls and Supercargoes. 
~A new edition of Mr. Pye’s Duties of a 
Justice of the Peace is in the press, 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Mr. Michael Fryer, Secretary to the Bristol 
Philosophical Society, intends to publish by sub- 
scription, a General History of the Mathematics, 
from the earliest ages to the close of theEighteenth 
century, in three octavo volumes. 

Mr. W. Moore, of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, Woolwich, has in forwardness, a Trea- 
tise on the Doctrine of Fluxions, with its appli- 
cation tothe most useful parts of the theory of 
Gunnery, and other important matters in Mili- 
tary and Naval Science. 

MEDICINE. 

Speedily will appear, in octavo, the London Dis- 
pensatory, containing the Elements and Practice 
of Materia Medica and Pharmacy, with a Trans- 
lation of the Pharmacopeias of the London, 
the Edinburgh, and the Dublin Colleges of Phy- 
sicians; many useful Tables, and Copper-plates 
of the Pharmaceutical Apparatus ; the whole 
forming a Synopsis of Materia Medica and The- 
rapeutics. By Anthony Todd Thompson, Sur- 
geou, Fellow of the Medical Society of London, 
and of the Royal Medical, the Physical, and the 
Speculative Societies of Edinburgh. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. Alex. Chambers, F.S.A. will shortly pub- 
lish a History of the Colleges, Halls, and Public 
Buildings attached to the University of Oxford, 
with the Lives of the Founders, 

A Dissertation upon Rhetoric, translated from 
the Greek of Aristotle, is in preparation. By 
Daniel Michacl Cummin, Esq. of the Middle 
Temple, in one volume. ; 

Wm, Campbell, Esq. Comptroller of the 
Legacy Duty, will shortly publish, in a royal 
octavo volume, the Value of Annuities, from 
£1. to £1000. per annum, on single Lives, from 
the age of 1 to 9®@ years, with the number of 
Years purchase each Annuity is worth, and the 
rate of interest the Purchaser receives for his 
Money. 

A Minute Detail of Facts, elucidating of the 
Attack on the Duke of Cumberland, including 
the Depositions and Evidence before the Coroner's 
Inquest, with various other Circumstances not 
hitherto been made public, illustrated with an 
actual Survey of the Apartments, by Authority. 

Professor Dugald Stewart, of Edinburgh, will 
shortly publish a quarto volume of Moral Essays. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Mr. Grant, author of Institutes of Latin 
Grammar, has made a Considerable progress in 
preparing for the press, a comprehensive practical 
Work on the English Language, 

POETRYe 

A new edition of Mr. Crabbe’s Borough, a 
Poem, is in the press. 

Wallace, or the Battle of Falkirk, a Metrical 
Romance, will speedily appear, in the octavo 
form. 

Mr. Joseph Harpur has nearly ready for pubs 
lication, an Essay on the Principles of Philoso- 
phical Criticism, applied to Poetry. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Rev. Theoph. Abauzit is printing an 
editon in French, of the Book of Common 
Praver of the Church of England; in which 
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the Epistles, Gospels and Psalms, are taken 
from the celebrated edition of Geneva, in 1805. 

A gentleman is engaged in a translation of the 
Institutes of the Christian Religion, by the cele- 
brated John Calvin, a work which has long been 
considered by many persons as a desideratum in 
the theological library, and expects to issue pro- 
posals in a few weeks, for the publication of it. 
It will make three volumes octavo. 

Mr. Bowyer’s Conjectures on the New Testa- 
ment is reprinting from a copy, which has been 
enriched with additional Notes. By the late 
Rey. Dr. Henry Owen. This edition will also 
include the conjectures of Mr. Stephen Weston 
and Professor Schutz. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

An Account of the Kingdom of New Spain ; 
containing Researches into the Geogiaphy of 
Mexico ; the Extent of its Surface, and its Poli- 
tical Divisions into Intendancies, the physical 
Aspect of the Soil, the actual Population, State 
of Agriculture, manufacturing Industry, and 
Commerce ; the Canals which might be carried 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, the Re- 
venues of the Crown, the Quantity of Metals 
which have flowed from Mexico into Europe and 
Asia, since the Discovery of the New Continent, 
and the military Defence of New Spain. With 
Physical and Geographical Maps, founded on 
astronomical Observations, and trigonometrical 
and barometrical Measurements. Translated from 
the French of Alexander de Humboldt. 


PRINTS. 


Proposals for publishing by subscription, a | 


Print, representing a View of the Hon. East- 
India Company's College, at Hailey-Bury, Herts, 
Size of the Print, 2l inches bv 15. Subscription 
price, plain impressions, 10s. 6d. coloured £1. Is. 
Half the money to be paid at the time of sub- 


scribing. Drawn and engraved by T. Medland. | 
Subscriptions received by T. Medland, at Hert- 


ford, and by Mr. Sams, Hoddesden. 


MONTILY LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED, 
AGRICULTURE, 

The Gardeners’ Kalendar ; or Monthly Direc- 
tory of operations in every branch of Horticulture. 
By Walter Nicol ; Designer of Gardens, Hot- 
houses, &c. Author of the Practical Planter, the 
Villa Garden Directory, and Secretary to the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society, 8vo. 14s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The History and Antiquities of the County of 
Surrey, compiled from the best and most authen- 
tic Historians, valuable Records and Manuscripts 
in the public offiees and libraries, and in private 
hands. By the late Rev. Owen Manning, S.T.B. 
Rector of Peperharrow, and Vicar of Godalming 
in that County. Enlarged and continued to the 
present time, by William Bray, of Skire, Esq. 


Fellow and Treasurer of the Society of Antiqua- 


ries, Vol. 2, folio £4 4s. large paper £6 6s. 
ARCHITECTURE. 


An Essay on the Doric order of Architecture ; | 
containing a historical View of its Rise and Pro- | 
gress among the Ancients, with a critical Investi- | 
gation of its Principles of Composition, and | 
Adaption to modern use, Illustrated by Figures 


of the principal Antique Examples, drawn to 
one Scale from the best Authorities. By Edmund 
Aikin, Architect. Imperial folio, £1 5s. 

Essays of the London Architectural Society, 
Part the Second, Illustrated by four plates. Royal 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 

These Articles are published by order of the 
Society; the First Part of the Essays may be had, 
7s. also the Rules of the Society, 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life and original Correspondence of Sir 
George Radcliffe, Knt. L.L.D, the Friend of the 
Earl of Strafford. By Thomas Durham Whita- 
ker, LL.D. F.S.A. Vicar of Whalley, in Lanca- 
shire, 4to. £1 1s. and on Royal Paper £1 Is. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Lile of Sir John Froissart ; to 
which is added, some account of the Manuscript 
of his Chronicle in the Elizabethian Library at 
Breslaw, and a complete Index. By Thomas 
Johnes, Esq. printed at the Hafod Press, 4to. 
£1 ls. 


BOTANY. 

Calendarium Botanicum ; or, a Botanic Calen- 
dar; exhibiting at one view, the generic and 
specific Name, of the Class, Order and Habitat 
of allthe British Plants: arranged according to 
| their time of flowering under each Month of the 
| Year. Illustrated by Plates. By the Rev. Wm. 
| Phelps, A. B. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Royal paper £1 Is. 

The Florist’s Directory, a Treatise on the Cul- 

ture of Flowers. To which is added a Supple- 
| mentary Dissertation on Soils, Manures, &c. 
| By James Maddock, Florist. A New Edition, 
| improved, by Samuel! Curtis, Editor of Lectures 
on Botany, &c. With eight coloured plates, 
| 8vo. £1 ls. Royal Paper, £1 11s. 6d. 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE, 

| The Eclogues of Virgil, with a Prose Tyansla- 
| tion and Explanatory Notes in English 3; accom- 
) panied with Twenty-four Plates mentioned in the 
Latin Poetry, with their Class and Order, and 
| scientific names according to the Linnean Sys- 
; tem. By the Author of the Linnean Elements 
| of Botany. The Latin Text has been collated 
with the best Edition of Heyne and others, and 
printed with the greatest care. Crown 8vo. 13s. 
coloured 18s. 


EDUCATION. 
Dr. Mavor’s Catechisms, for the use of Schools 
and Families, 2 vols. 18mo. 10s. 6d. 
GEOLOGY. 
The Natural History of the Mineral Kingdom, 
; Felative to the Strata of Coal, Mineral Veins, 
and the prevailing Strata of the Globe. By John 
; Williams, F.S,.S. A. Mineral Surveyor. The 
, Second Edition with an Appendix, containing a 
| More extended View of Mineralogy and Geology. 
| Iustrated by Engravings. By James Millar, 
| M.D. F.S.A.S. and Lecturer on Natural History 


| 
| 
| 
| 


; and Chemistry, Edinburgh. 2 Vols. Svo. £1 4s. 


MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY,. 
An account of the remarkable effects of the 


| Eau Medicinale d’Ilusson in Gout. By Edwin 
| Godten Jones, M. D, Physician Extraordinary to 


H. &. H, the Duke of York, post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
An Inquiry into the History and Nature of the 

Disease produced in the Human Constitution by 

the use of Mercury, with observations on its 


, Counection with the Lues Venerea, By Andrew 
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Mathias, Surgeon Bxtraordinary to the Queen 
and to her Majesty’s Household, Sufgeon to the 
Westminster Lying-in Hospital, and Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of London, 8ro. 


: A Correspondence with the Board of the Na- 
tional Vaccine Establishment through the Me- 
dium of the right hon. the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, wherein the present state 
of the practice is examined, the Board requested 
to make an explicit declaration, and a plan pro- 
posed for obtaining evidence as will satisfy the 
public. By Thomas Brown, Surgeon, Mussel- 
burgh, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

New Cyclopoedia ; or, Universal Dictionary of 
Arts, Sciences and Literature. By Abraham 
Rees, D. D. F. R.S. Part XXIX, £1. 

Encyclopeedia Britannica, Volume XX. Part 
II, which completes the New Edition of this 
Work, 4to. 15s. 

{.—Fables, by John Gay, in Two Parts, with 
Notes by W. Coxe, A.M. F.R.S. F. A.S. rector 
of Bemeiton. The Fourth Edition, with 52 
Plates from new Designs. Royal 18mo. 33. 6d. 

I].—The Plays of William Shakspeare; from 
the correct Edition of Isaac Reed, Esq. Stereo- 
typed by Wilson froma beautiful Type. With 
37 Wood Cuts, from Designs by Thuiston. 12 
Vols foolscap 8vo. £3 3s. Also an Edition in 12 
Vols. 8vo. Price £4 16s. extra boards.—This 
Work being now complete, the Subscribers are 
respectfully requested to complete their Copics, 
to prevent Disappointment. 

The Constitution of England; or, an Account 
of the English Government ; in which it is com- 
pared both with the republican Form of Govern- 
ment, and the other Monarchkies in Europe. By 
J. L. De Lolme. A New Edition with supple- 
mental Notes, and a Preface Biographical and 
Critical. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Rival Dukes ; or, Who is the Dupe ? con- 
taining a complete Refutation of the calumnies 
which Mis, Clarke has cast upon the character of 
H.R. H. the Duke of Kent, in her recent work 
entitled © The Rival Princes,” and throwing 


Gloucester Place, 12mo. 6s. 

Revival of the Roman an? Greek Empites : 
being Observations on the Prophet Daniel’s Me- 
tallic Image, the Interpretation of whose form, 
was to make known that which was to happen 
in the latter Days ; also an Investigation of those 
Parts of the Apocalypse which appear to be de- 
tived from, and illustrative of, the Prophecies of 
Daniel, and the ancient Types of the Old Testa- 
ment, many of which were, from the first, in- 
dicative of the present opening Signs of the Times. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 14s. 


The Annual Register ; or, a View of the His- | 
tory, Politics, and Literature of the Year 1808. | 
The | 


8vo. 15s. boards; 15s. 6d. half-bound. 
Volume for the Year 1809 isin the Press, and 
will be published in the autumn. 

A Letter to the Rr. hon. Spencer Percival, on 
the Augmentation of a particular Class of Poor 
Livings without burthening the Public. 2s. 6d. 

MUSIC, 
An Introduction to the Science of Harmony ; 


or a Musical Catechism, calculated to muke the 
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Science and the Art assist each other, the Pupil 
being led by imperceptible Degrees, to acquire a 
Knowledge of the Principles, with the Practice of 
Harmony. By Sarah Spence. 1s. 6d. 

: NATURAL HISTORY. 

British Fauna; containing a compendicm of the 
Zoology uf the British Islands, arranged accord- 
ing to the Linnean System, By W. ‘Turion, M.D. 
10s.6d. * 

A Supplement to Testacee Britannice, with 
Figures. By G, Montagu, Esq. F.L.S.and W.T. 
4to. 18s, Coloured £1 16s.—The First Part of this 
work is in print, price fwo Guiness plain, and 
Four Guineas coloured. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Hebrew Criticism and Poetry ; or, the Blessings 
of Isaac and Jacob metrically analysed and trans 
lated: with Appendices of Readings and Interpre- 
tations of the Four Greater Prophets, interspersed 
with metrical Translation and Composition; and 
with a Catena of the Prophecies of Palaam and 
Habakuk, of the Songs of Dcto:ah and Hannah, 
and of the Lamentations of David over Saul, 
Jonathan and Abner, metrically translated: also, 
with the Table of First Lessons for Sundays, paged 
with References. By George Somers Clarke, D.D. 
Vicar ot Great Waltha.n, in Essex, 8vo. 15s. 

POETRY. 

The Sabine Farm ; a Poem : into which is in- 
terwoven a Scries of ‘Translations, chiefly descrip- 
tive of the Villa, and the Life of Horace. Occa- 
sioned by an Excursion from Reme to Licenza ; 
and illustrated by a Road-Map, and Six Views, 
taken on the spot. By Robert Bradstreet, Esq. 
ALM. 8vo. Qs. 

The Siege of ACRE , a Poem, in Four Books. 
By Mrs. Cowley.—Preceded by the celebrated 
Gazette Letters of Sir Sidney Smith, on which 
the Poem was foanded.—Printed trom a revised 
Copy. 8vo. 4s. 

Yuli, the African; a Poem, in Six Cantos. 
Small 8vo, 43. 

POLITICS. 
Letters from Cataline, to the Surviving Mem- 


} bers of th Constitutional and other Societies, of 
new light on the secret history and intrigues of | 


the Year 1794; or, Symptoms of the Times. By 
a Barrster. is. Od. 

An Answer to the Right Hon Patrick Duige- 
nan; Two great Arguments against the full en- 
franchisement of the Irish Roman Catholics. By 
a Member of the Establishment. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. B. Jac e's Speech on the Privileges of the 
House of Commons, as relative to the case of Sir 
Francis Burdetr, Bart. Price Is. 

The Faction detected and despersed. Price 
Is. Gi. 

A Political Catechism ; adapted to the present 
Monent. Svo Is. 6d. 

A Letter to Sir F. Burdett, Bart. with a Crites 
tion proposed to ascertain his Patriotism, and some 
Reflections on the Subject of Reform. By a 
Country Gentleman. Is. 6d. 

A concise [listory of the Origin, Progress, and 
Effects of the Papal Supremacy, with Observa- 
tions on the Alterations made in it, by Buonaparte. 
Price 4s. 

STATISTICS, 

An Estimate of the Comparative Strength of 

Great Britain and of losses of her Trade from 
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every War since the Revolution, with an Intro- 
duction of previous History: a New Edition, cor- 
rected and continued to1810. By George Holmes, 
Esq. F. R. S.S. A. Author of Caledonia, &c. &c. 
Price 12s. 

A Chronological Account of Commerce and 
Coinage in Great Britain, from the Restoration to 
1810, distinguishing the Years of War and Peace. 
By G Chalmer, Esq on a Sheet 3s. 6d, on Can- 
vas and Rollers, or in a Case for the Pocket 
5s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 


Practical Sermons, on several important Sub- 
jects; for the Use of Families. By the Rev. 
‘Theophilus St. John, LL.B, 2 Vols. 8vo 8s. 

The Validity of Baptism by Sprinkling, and the 
Right of Infants to that Ordinance, supported and 
defended in Two Discourses. By David Osgood, 
D.D. the Third Edition ; to which is annexed. 
A Church of God described ; the Qualifications 
for Membership stated, and Christian Fellowship 
illustrated, in Two Discourses, by Joseph Lathrop, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Discourse occasioned by the Death of Eliza- 
beth Prowse, late of Wicken Park, Northampton- 
shire ; delivered in Substance at Fulham Church, 
on Sunday March 4, 1810. By the Rev. John 
Owen, M.A. Rector of Paglesham, Essex, and 
Curate of Fulham. 1s. 

Sermons, by the late Rt. Rev. Samuel Horsley, 
Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 2 Vols. 8vo, £1 1s. 

A Topographical Dictionary of Ireland, exhibit- 
ing the Names of the several Cities, Towns, 
Parishes, and Villages, with the Barony, County, 
and Province, to which they respectively belong. 
—The Valuation and present State of the Ecclesi- 
astical Benefices.—The Distance and Bearing of 
every Place from the nearest Post-Office, and of 
the Post-Offices from the Metropolis. —Fairs.— 
Members of Parliament, and Corporations.—Char- 
ter Schools.—And Assizes.—To which is added, 
Miscellaneous Information respecting Monastic 
Foundations, and other Matters of Local History, 
collected from the most authentic Documents, 
and arranged in Alphabetical Order, being a 
continuation of the Topography of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. By Ni- 
cholas Carlisle, Sec. S. A. 4to. £2 12s. 6d.—This 
Volume, being complete in itself, is sold separate- 
ly ; but it is also intended to form a Third Volume 
to the Dictionary of England, recently published 
by the same Author, in Two Vols. 4to. Price 
£5 5s. 

A Gazetteer of England and Wales ; containing 
the Statistics, Agriculture, and Mineralogy of the 
Country; the History, Antiquities, Curiosities, 
Manufactures, Trade, Commerce, Charitable and 
other Institutions ; Population and Elective Fran- 
chises of the Cities, Towns, and Boroughs ; to- 
gether with Fairs and Markets. Including a com- 
plete Inder Villaris, with the Bearing and Distance 
ef each Village and Mansion, from the nearest 
Market Town. Illustrated by a large Map of 
England and Wales, and another of the Navigable 
Rivers and Canals, shewing the Inland Navigation. 
By Thomas Potts. 8vo. £1 7s. 


Proposita Philanthropica. 
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TRAVELS. 

The Travels of Mirza Abu Talib Khan, (com- 
monly called the Persian Prince), in Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, during the Years 1799—1802. Writ- 
ten by himself in the Persian Language, and 
translated by Charles Stewart, Esq. with a Portrait 
of the Author 2 Vols. 8vo. £1 Is. 

A Tour to Hafod, in Cardiganshire, the Seat of 
Thomas Johnes, Esq. M.P. By James Edward 
Smith, M.D. F.R.S. President of the Linnean 
Society. Beautifully printed by Bensley, and il- 
lustrated by Fifteen Views in Aquatinta, Engraved 
and Coloured by Stadler, to imitate the original 
Drawings by John Smith, Designer of the Views 
in Italy and Switzerland. Royal Folio, £12 12s. 


PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 


Homo sum: 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


ANIMALS’ FRIEND. 


Illustrations of Cruelly to Animals, with 
proposed Reformations of that Cruelty. 
Concluding Extracts from, and Remarks 
on Mr, Pratt's ** Lower Wor.p.” 


Tn our concluding views and considerations 
of this work, so true to a theme that finds 
at once a sanctuary and an echo in our hearts, 
we shall contrast some of the author's just ac 
cusations, to his vindications of better and 
kinder natures from the charge of cruelty. 

Page 58, exhibits a soft and beauteous 
scene, that humanity feels exhilarated by 
contemplating. Blest are the creatures that 
feed in such pastures ! and when their day of 
enjoyment turns to everlasting night, they 
die ere they can mourn the change! A kind- 
hearted master lives in friendship with his 
herds and flocks: and his dogs though hum- 
ble, are trickful friends. Pity drops a tear 
over the reverse, and hopes with the poet of 
general humanity, that many may claim praise, 
and not all deserve his severest “censure : 
amid those who govern by the whip and are 
never caressed by a single inmate of their 
domestic yard, whose eve is like the Basa- 
lisk’s, and from who every thing that has 
feet and wings flee, lest the tyrant should 
bruise or destroy. 

Yet, tyrants o’er the bestial train we find, 

A thousand-fold out numbered by the hind. 
For example : 

See how yon courser, unconstrain’d and free, 

Grateful repays his hour of liberty ! 

Leaps from his couch upon the verdant ground, 

And wakes an echo at each glad rebound : 

He loves his master’s figure, loves his call, 

And, not reluctant, fullows to the stall. 

No slavish cur’, no fetter he requires, 

A patron bechons, and a friend inspises ; 
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E’en when in chains, so gentle is the sway, 

With service pleas’d, in bondage he is gay ; 

Bends to the saddle, champs the bit in sport, 

And seems the burden of his lord to court ; 

From dawn to night-fall traverses the land, 

Cheer’d by the well-known voice, and fondling 
hand. 

The wayworn horse of labour next comes on, 
And“or the goodly service freely done, 
Preserv’d from toil, and rescu’d from the 

knife, 

Enjoys secure a soft retreat for life ; 

The vacant hunter leaves his green recess, 

Or bowering tree, to share the wish'd caress. 

Of meadow, and of shed allow’d the range, 

He finds a shelter for each season’s change ; 

And haply oft invited to the spot, 

Where stands his generous master’s smiling 

cot; 

Gains ready entrance at the good man’s door, 

Who sighs to think the days of youth are o'er ; 

Then strokes the hoary front, or silver mane, 

And gently leads him to the fields again. 

Page 55, the anthentie and touching ac- 
eounts of the Arabs’ treatment of ‘heir 
steeds, are more aflectingly given in this 
nage, than all that the muse has before sung. 
The whole passage is deserving of admira- 
tion; but like some beds. of rare flowers, 
the bright colours of one or twe especially 
attract the sight. The concluding lines 
are of the highest order of excellence. 

*© And let the Leader of a Robber Band, 

© Breathe Christian precepts o’er a Christian 

Land !”, 


Every female who can number her past 
years, and feel the disappointments that have 
obscured their promise of a fairer sun, will 
subscribe to the truth of the following senti- 
ments, ‘he excuse here offered for a too 
warm partiality to furred or winged favorites, 
is most just. Domestic feliciiy is woman's 
throne, and when deprived of all ties of +a 
nearer affection, the heart flies to other 
innocent endearments, and finds comparatively 
in dumb society, what the accidents of life or 
death have robbed her of. 


‘© But some there are who verging to excess. 


. . . 


*« May feel a patron’s, parent’s anxious fear, 


And of the Lower World, too fond appear.” | 


See the arguments and vindications on this 
remark in pages 66 and 67 of the Poem, 
ending with the following couplet : 

** Thus may the fond extreme our candour 

claim, 

Andif we blame it, smiling let us blame.” 

Page 67, How many will peruse these 
lines and find the heart heave a sigh of ap- 


probation to the sincerity of a description, 
so appropriate to the subject! 


Far lovelier this, than his low-thoughted plan, 

Whose world resolves into one useless man, 

One sordid point, the compass of his soul, 

Himself at once the Needie and the Pole.’’ 

From page 70 and 71, is an awful part of 
our author's subject. They who are most 
conversant with children, well know how 
truly this affecting picture is pourtrayed, and 
how quickly a tormenting boy ripens into a 
cruel man. 

Page 72.—How much happier would be 
many a mother, did she attend to the 
admonition of the poet : fathers also, should 
ofien peruse the pages that conclude this 
book, and remember that the words are those 
of sacred and indisputable uth : 


‘* THAT BIRD, BEAST, INSECT, LIKE HIM= 
SELF CAN FEEL.” 

See page 73, the birth of a son is sung 
in such numbers, that few will imitate and 
still fewer excel. We have not room even 
for an abstract of the passages, but refer the 
reader to the whole. 

Concluding by expressing our convictions 
that the Animals’ Friend, 


*€ Would not in wantonness the worm destrov, 

‘© Nor crush the father’s hope, the mother’s 
“e joy 

«© Would not despoil for sport the cradling 
** nest, 

*“¢ Nor swell with needless grief the plumy 
breast. 

Illustrative of this heart-amending doc- 
trine, there is among the valuable notes ap- 
pended to the poem, one of the most touch- 
ing, yet well authenticated circumstances that 
natural history has recorded. It shall close our 
extracts, to which we have offered unnsual 
scope on account of the great importance of 
the subject, and of the manner in which it 
is treated 

«©The Fly-catcher of Zoology (the 


| Stoparola of Ray) builds every year in the 


vines that grow on the walls of my house. 


| A pair of these little birds had one year inade 
vertently placed their nest on a naked bough, 
| perhaps in a shady time, not being aware of 


the inconvenience that followed. But a hot 
sunny season coming on befure the brood was 


| half-Aledged, the reflection of the wall be- 


came insup,vrtable, and mast inevitably have 


| destroyed the tender young, had not affection 
| suggested an expedient, and prompted the 


parent-birds*to hover over the nest all the 


| hotter hours, while with wings expanded, 
and months gaping for breath, they screened 


off the heat from their suffering offspring.” 
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DIDASCALIA. 
HAY-MARKET THEATRE. 


Whereas the existence of well regulated Theatres, 
substantially built, and capable of affording 
the best accommodation to be obtained for 
the Public, with respect to the surrounding 
Avenues, Passages, and Approaches, as well 
as to their fitness for scenic representation, 
has always been considered to be a matter 
worthy both of Royal attention and Legislative 
protection ; &c. 


So says the Preamble to Act of Parlia- 
ment for rebuilding Drury-Lane Theatre, 
inserted in Panorama, Vol. VIII. p. 535+ 
So we, therefore, call the attention of the ma- 
gistrates, and others, whose duty it is to look 
after such matters, to the state of the ave- 
nues, passages, and approaches of the little 
Theatre in the Hay-market ; and when they 
shall have surveyed them, we shall be glad to 
know what would be the situation of that 
Public, for whose pleasure and recreation 
theatres are built, if unfortunately this theatre 
should catch fire (which Heaven avert !), 
Are the avenues, passages, and approaches, 
so constructed, that in such a dreadful dilem- 
ma, the Public could conveniently depart ? 
could they from the boxes retire safely? could 
they possibly get out from the dungeon pit 
{to enter which you are obliged to descend 
thirteen sleep steps into a narrow passage), 
without the certainty of being burnt or 
smothered ? 


We have before noticed this, nor shall we 
forget it, till that remedy is applied which 
the Public are entitled to; for we con- 
ceive that no place should be licenced by 
any of the magistrates without the previous 
assurance of public securiity—and when we 
have seen so many theatres * destroyed by fire 
in our own time, it surely cannot be amiss, 
to notice, what may be eventually the means of 
saving many lives: particularly when it is 
recollected that some few years ago, a number 
of people were smothered at this theatre for 
want of proper avenues, appro . hes, aud pas- 
sages, &c, 


* King’s ‘Vheatre, Pantheon,  Asilcy’s 
(twice),Circus, Covent-Garden, Drury-Lane ; 
all destroyed by fire within thirty years! 


A new play in five acts, entitled The 
Doubtful Son, was presented to the Public 
July 4, at this theatre, of which the Drama- 
tis Persone, and the fable, are as follow. 
Alfonso (Marquis of Lerida) Mr. C. Kemble. 
Leon (his reputed son) ...... Mr. Abbott. 
Malvogli (a Portuguese) ... Mr. Sowerby, 
Borrachio .........4... Me. Farley. 
Mr. Baruister, 
Vasquez Mr. Menage. 
Victoria of Lerida......... -« Mrs. Glover. 
Rosaviva Miss H. Kelly, 

Mrs. Gibbs. 

Alfonso, a Spanish marquis, suspects that 
his wife’s son (Leon) is not hisown. His 
suspicions are just, but are perverted by 
Malvogli, a Portuguese artful adventurer, 
who has wound himself into his confidence 
and is ina fair way both of disinheriting the 
we: man and depriving him of Rosaviva 
1is mistress, the marquis’s ward. Things are 
in this train, and all is agitation and _perplex- 
ity to the family and expectation to the ad- 
venturer, when a mysterious unknown makes 
his appearance, alarms the plotter, and gives 
hope to the servants of the house, who detest 
and suspect him. This stranger (Borrachio) 
knows so much of the man, that it is neces- 
sary for the latter to bribe him with a promise 
of half the dowry he is to receive with the 
marquis's ward, aud to promise it too by acer- 
tain time in the evening after the contraction 
of their marriage. The wedding ceremony 
approaches ; the marquis, in order to wreak 
his revenge on his wife, summonses her to 
witness it, but previously, while they are 
alone, discloses to her his knowledge of her 
son's father: — the lady acknowledges her 
concealment of the truth, but alleges that 
her son is nevertheless legitimate, a circum- 
stance which she was compelled by a harsh 
father to conceal, at the time when her first 
husband died and she was married to the 
marquis. Her husband instantly relents, but 
finds it difficult to believe the insinuations ot 
the family against his favourite, who is charg- 
ed by the marchioness with having known 
the whole truth and artfully hindering her 
from disclosing it :—at this juncture he enters 
to meet his bride, is charged with his vil- 
lainy, and stoutly denies it, when he is in- 
terrupted by Borrachio, who by a contrivance 
of Fabuletio, had not received the promised 
message, and coming to threaten in con- 
sequence, falls inioa snare himself. This 
man it appears, is the brother adventurer of 
Malvogli ; he had been cheated of their mu- 
tual plunder, and afterwards stabbed by him 
and left for dead, but finds him out at this 
critical moment, just in time to blast his 
hopes, share his punishment, and restore the 
peace of the abused family, 
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Our readers will perceive ihat the plot has 
something of the manner of the German 
drama about it. But, in many respects it 
more than once reminded us of something 
better, viz. a certain play written by the 
Prince of French comic poets, we mean 
Moliere’s Tartuffe. However, there is a degree 
of probability in the plot, which, though 
bordering on the romantic, laid fast hold of 
the audience, and rivetted their attention to 
the very end of the last act. This we must 
acknowledge is so uncommon at present with 
dramatic writers, that we cannot refrain from 
begging Mr. Dimond to accept our mite 
of approbation, and though there are occasion- 
ally some true German touches in the lan- 
guage, as for instance, ‘* Earthquakes, fatal 
to his native Lisbon, pursue and over- 
whelm him”—yet upon the whole, the 
language and the skilful management of the 
business of the scene, are above the dramatic 
Jevel of these latter days, and The Douttful 
Son is justly entitled to praise. 

Let us hear what Mr. Dimond himself says 
of it, who has published his production under 
the title of 


‘Tur DoustruL Son, or Secrets of a Palace ; 
a Play in Five Acts, as acted at the Theatre 
Royal in the Hay-Market, with General* 
Applaute. By William Dimond, Esq. 
Wyatt, London ; 1810. Price 2s. Od. 

Preface. 
A very old Spanish Romance, perused 

by me in childhood, the title of which I 

have long since forgotten, though the inci- 

dents bave still lingered upon recollection, 
afforded a ground-work to the present drama. 
During 4 period of severe indisposition, 
when occupation and pleasure were equally 
removed from my pursuit, I lessened the 
weight of some heavy hours, by retracing 
the half-faded impressions of an earlier age, 
and arranging them into a dramatic shape. 
As 1 have never written intentionally for 

the public, and am, altogetler, careless of a 

literary reputation, wy play, as soon as finish- 

ed, was cast aside as an object of no further 
regard, and without any idea to its future per- 
formance upon the stage. Accident, some 
time afterwards, placed in my hand a French 
comedy by Beaumarchais, in which I dis- 
covered the identical circumstances 1 had 
adopted from romance, to have been already 
appropriated with success to a dramatic pur- 
pose. 

The approbation of a Parisian Parterre, has 
frequently been found but an equivocal guide 


*- It is advertised in the newspapers by the 
bookseller, no donbt in compliment to the 
weather, © with excessive applause!" 


to the taste and temper of English audiences. 
However, | was induced by this discovery 
to re-consider my own drama with a more 
favourable attention. Upon a comparison 
of the two plays with each other, I inclined 
to an opinion, that Beaumarchais had ma- 
naged the opening of his plot with more a- 
droitness than I had employed, Under this 
impression, I cancelled the greater portion 
of the two first acts in my own drama, and 
introduced as much as possible, both of the 
action and expression of the French author in 
their room. 

The character of Borrachio is of my ori- 
ginal invention, and the entire agency of the 
three latter acts is also a creation of my fancy, 
with only one trivial reference either to Spa- 
nish or French design.—I have modelled the 
progress of the plot according to classical rules, 
and the unities of time and place have been 
strictly preserved. 

The popularity which the ‘* Doubtful 
Son”’ has obtained in representation, leaves 
me no motive for regret that I suffered him 
to be drawn from my port-folio to the stage. 
Each theatrical critic, whose opinion possesses 
any esteem in society, has individually pub- 
lished his commendation of the play; I 
should therefore offer but an ill-requital to the. 
world for so particular a fit of its good-nature 
towards me, were I iu my single person, to 
affect any diflidence regarding the merits of 
the piece. Sincerely speaking, I BELIEVE 
1T TO BE A GOOD PLAY ;* Lut this declaration 
springs from my wish lo Le ingenuous, and 
not from my vanity. ‘The knowledge that I 
have succeeded, and the belief that I have 
deserved success, communicate no throb of 
exultation to my heart; while, on the con- 
trary, had my drama been proved the vilest of 
the vile, and hooted by indignant auditors 
from off the stage, [ should have abated no 
single particle from my stock of self-esteem. 
The Family of Blockheads is too numerous 
and too creditably established in society, to 
render an acknowledgment of their relation- 
ship a disgrace to any man. 

I still write, because the effort of compo- 
sition occasionally amuses my mind ; and [ 
continue to publish, because the world ap- 
to receive my works with partiality. 

at, if I know my own heart, the feverish 
pride of audhorship—its insatiate appetency 


* If we mistake not, a dramatic writer in 
the beginning of the 17th century, or certain- 
ly at the latter end of the iGth, entitled his 
production, ** If this is not a Good Play, 
the Devil's tn’t."—The quaintness of the 
litle perhaps, prevented Mr. Dimond from 
quoting it altogether, though it should seem, 
to use the language of Mr. D., that the au- 
thor like him, ‘* was rendered vain before 
‘* le bad been told that vanity was a fault.” 
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for applause—its agonizing sensitiveness under 
reproof —now influences no portion of my 
feclings. 


Once, perhaps, I felt differently. —I  be- | 


caine an author at fifteen, and the eagerness 


of hopes and wishes is inseparable from the | 
dawn of youth. LI listened to flattery when | 


I could not distinguish its tones from the 
voice of truth ; and J was rendered vain before 
£ had been told that vanity was a fault, A few 
fleeting years may not have added much to 
my experience, but they have stolen away 
nearly all my enthusiasm, and I have long 
since learned to estimate the usual objec's 
of this world’s ambition, even as their hol- 
lowness and insincerity deserve. The pride 
of ficerary distinction appears (o be- 
yond all others, vain and futile. What is 
that fame, of which the poet’s heart creates 
its visionary mistress? a fugitive, uncertain 
»hantom, that tempts but still eludes his 
Fiving embrace, never to be yielded as a bride, 
till Fare has chilled his human fires, and the 
consciousness of his spirit has withdrawn to 
other worlds. Peace is the only real good ; 
and national monuments, staded by the 
Jaurel and the bay, yield no dearer resting- 
place to him who fain would sleep for ever, 
than a turf-grave clasped by osiers. 


If I were to offer an individua/ tribute to 
the merits of each performer whose name ap- 
pears affixed to my Dramatis Persone, I 
should swell a preface intoa volnme. With- 
in ny own recollection of the stage, no new 
play hos been sustained by a happier combina- 
tion of talent. Perhaps, I ought to particu- 
Jarize Mr. Sowerby, from the circumstance 
of his being introduced by me upon this oc- 
easion to a London audience, as a fresh can- 
didate for its favour, and consequently Jess 
generally known and appreciated by the town. 
His performance of Matvogli, one of the 
most difficult and intricate characters of the 
modern stage, in my opinion, has indicated 
a strong ortginal genius under the guidance 
of an excellent judgment, from the future 
developement of which, the most valuable 
vesults may be expected. 

Wititam Dimonp. 


Temple, July 13, 1810. 


We have always objected to heap fulsome 
incense on the performers, and therefore dis- 
sent strongly from this latter paragraph ; and 
we put itto the unprejudiced judgment of 
our readers, whether this young man, who imi- 
tates with no spating imuation, both Elliston 
aud Kembie, should be held forth to the Pub- 
lic. as an original genius, with an excellent 
judgment. We do at the same time confess, 
that he exhibited proof of abilities and just 
discrimination ; but let lim take the advice 


of Garrick,* in a conversation held by that 
| buskin’d chief with a friend of ours, and then, 
(in time, but only in time and by assiduity, he 
may aitain powers to give those valuable 
| results Mr. VD. expects.— We again repeat, 
that gross flattery, even to old players, is bad 
enough, Heaven knows ; but to young ones 
it must inevitably prove their destruction ; 
they can only gain the height of that, or any 
other profession, by incessant toil, per- 
severance and attention—this may perhaps 
enable them to succeed, but flattery, out 
upon it: 


He does me double wrong 

That wounds me with the flattery of his 

tongue. 
SuAKesreare, 

The sentiments in this play, although they 
are numerous,are well expressed,and were de- 
livered with energy ;—they reflect credit on 
Mr. Dimond; and we regret our limits prevent 
us from farther quotation ; but we hope the 
last, on the value of domestic union, will 
make that impression upon its hearers which 
the author's good intentions seem to wish. 

«« Thus we achieve the dearest period of 
** human wishes—a family united within 
itself{—whose happiness is founded upon 
** mutual confidence, and cemented by te- 
ciprocal esteem.” 

This piece, possessing neither prologue nor 
epilogue, was received with unanimous ap- 
plause; some beautiful new scenes graced its 
entrée. 

Mr. Dimond’s play is not an every day 
production, and though the performers ac- 
quitted themselves with great credit, yet 
we should like to see it transplanted to the 
soil of Covent-Garden ; where, aided by the 
first rate talents of John Kemble, Cooke, 
and Mrs. Siddons, The Doultful Son would, 
with more eilect, 

** blossom, 
‘© And bear his blushing honours thick upon 
him.” 
COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 
O. P. Treaty. 


This theatre closed July 6, for the season, 
with the tragedy of Hamlet, and the after- 
piece of the Waterman. At the end of the 
play Mr. Kemble came forward, and thus 
addressed the audience. 

«* Ladies and Gentlemen, 


of our friends on the arduous task of gaining 
theatric fame, see Panorama, Vol. V. p. 710. 
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| | Before the curtain finally drops on the 
7 i | performances of this evening, the proprietors 
ae | and the actors of the Theatre Royal in Co- 
vent-garden are anxious to express their gra- 
| titude for the patronage with which you have 
4 | * For the conversation of Garrick with one 
| 
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always honoured their exertions, and at the 
same time beg most respectfully to assure you, 
that it is impossible they can ever remit their 
endeavours to deserve that indulgence which 
constitutes the highest honour and_ the 
greatest reward to which their labours can 
aspire. 

«¢ Having said thus much, TI should now, 
with that profound respect which I must al- 
ways feel, take my leave of you till the be- 
ginning of the next season, did not the pe- 
culiar circumstances in which this theatre 
stands make it necessary for me to trespass 
on your time a few moments longer. | will 
be as brief as may be, and I hope that what 
J am about to say will meet with a patient 
hearing, and a fair and liberal interpre- 
tation. 

«* Early in the present season, for the res- 
toration of public tranquillity, the proprietors 
of this theatre and a commiitee of gentlemen 
entered into a treaty, by which it was agreed 
(and the agreement was made by myself) that 


the whole circle of private boxes should be | 


thrown open to the puvlic, with the excep- 
tion of three only, on each side of the theatre. 
That treaty, I desire to be understood most 
distinctly to state, the proprictors hold them- 
selves bound to tuifi'. and are prepared, if it 
is insisted upon by you, great as their loss 
must be, to carry it into full and faithful ex- 
ecution. They, however, (1 wish to speak 
with all possible deference and humility), 
beg to appeal to your equity, which they know 
to be as great as your power, and state the 
circumstances in which this theatre will then 
be placed. 


«© Since that treaty was concluded, an act | 


of parliament* has been passed for rebuilding 


Druy-lane Theatre, the proprietors of which | 


were common sufferers with usin a calamity, 
which, God knows, is the greatest that can 
possibly befal any property. The two the- 
atres, placed on an equal footing, heretofore 
have been able to maintain a fair and an ho- 
nourable rivalry with each other. By aclause 
in theact lately passed, the proprietors of that 
theatre are empowered to make as many pri- 
vate boxes as may be found necessary and con- 
venient to their concern. If under such cir- 
cumstances, the treaty concluded be rigorously 
enforced, this theatre ean contend wiih its 
rival no longer ; a superiority will at once be 
given to the other; an end will be put to all 
competition ; and it is most decidedly my 
opinion, that there will never be one good 
theatre in London, unless there is another 
to keep it in very good order.’ 

« Such being the state of the case, we 
humbly presume to hope you will not enforce 


* Compare Panorama, page 535 of the 
present volume for ihis Act. 


the full performance of the treaty, and we 
shall be happy to receive that as the boon of 
your liberality, which will be claimed by the 
other theatre as a right by law. 

«* It may now be necessary that I should 
state what our intentions are. The whole of 
the front of the circle of annual boxes will 
be tirown open to the public, the splendid 
saloon, and the coridor thereto attached. It 
is our intention to supply new and commo- 
dious stone stair-cases, and also to make the 
coridor of stone, instead of letting it be of 
plank. Various other improvements are in 
contemplation. It is intended to raise the 
roof of the middle gallery for your accommo- 
dation. Ina word, to correct whatever has 
been pointed out to us by the town as defect- 
ive, and do away those inconveniences which 
have fallen under our own observation, that 
we may merit a continuance of your fa- 


vours, 


LYCEUM. 

A new comic opera, entitled Tricks upon 
Travellers, written by Sir James Bland Bur- 
gess (the re-writer * of Massingei’s Cily 
Madam) has made its appearance at this thea- 
tre. Weare concerned to state that it difs 
fers only from the usual productions of the 
Lyceum in its being written in blank verse— 
and in not being so vulgar, generally speak- 
ing, as the despicable trash that has hitherto 
distinguished this place of amusement; but 
we are bound to acknowledge that it is lifeless 
and insipid, and can be considered in no other 
view than that of being merely a vehicle for 
music, unconnected with either wit or the 
smartness of repartee. We shall not there- 
fore detail the plot or dwell upon the cha- 
racters, all of which have been before the 
public over and over again, and in better 
| habiliments. ‘The piece was received with 
disapprobation —though some of the music 
is pretty aud was occasionally applauded. 

We present the reader with specimens of 
the songs—the first is ‘* the Danger of 
Love,” and the other may be called ** Up to 
all you Choose” — good writing excepted. 


Alas! could fond woman but know 
What anguish love brings in his train, 

She would fly from the treacherous foe, 
And render his stratagems vain. 


While we hail him a seraph divine, 

While our bosoms with rapture beat high, 
His toils round our senses entwine, 

And leave us to languish and sigh. 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. VIL p. 1119. 
where this worthy baronet says, ‘ the only way to 
bring Massinger forward is by turning his writings 


into new plays.” 
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Oh trust not to flattering man, 
Of his specious delusions beware ; 
Escape from his arts while you can, 
You are ruin'd if caught in his snare. 
Tho’ I ne’er serv'd apprenticeship, I’m up to el 
you chuose, 
Can mow your beard, and brush your clothes, 
and clean your honor’s shoes. 
Ican tic on your cloak, Sir, so neatly, 
Roll up your cravat, Sir, so sweetly,* 
Friz your hair, 
Call a chair, 
Errands run, 
Scare a dwn, 
No one Leiter 
Slips a letter 
Neat in hand, 
When you command. 
Whether alone, or in amob,—oun! 
Pedrillo now, now Pedro Lon-o. 
Night and day, 
Always gay, 
Singing fal lal la! 
Like Proteus I can take all shapes, and be what- 
eer I will, 
Cook, butler, steward, valet, groom, bum-bailiff, 
alguazil. 
To serve you I’ve now turn’d a doctor, 
Of medicine a self-dubb’d concoctor ; 
Here and there, 
Every where, 
Tn and out, 
Round alout, 
Slow or quick, 
Well or sick, 
Patient sce, 
Take a fee; 
In every tune I bear a bob,—on ! 
Pedrillo now, now I’edro Lon-o. 
Night and day, 
Always gay, 
Singing fal la! la! 

‘This latter kind of Poerry,—if it can be 
so denominated—this splendid exhibition of 
genius, brings to our recollection sundry 
nursery couplets, and can, we think, be 
equalled only by the protouhd and thrice re- 
nowned history of 

The Life of Jack Sprat, 
His Wife and his Cat. 
Puss lik’d lean and fat, 
And the like of that! 

Well might Shakespeare talk of “ the 
Poet's eye ina fine phrenzy rolling * — bat 
what would he have said could he have wit- | 
nessed the namby pamby lvrics of onr modern 


* Pray, gentle reader, what do you think of 
** Rolling up your cravat, Sir, so sweetly ?"” 
Would it not puzzle a haberdasher’s apprentice, 
though a dealer in such small wares (unace 
quainted with the Poetica mella of Horace) to 


opera writers, who if not mad, or absolute 
+ idiots, must be convicted of mere childishness, 
Badinage a part, we did not expect that 
such degradation of dramatic writing as up 
to all you choose could have been upheld 
by a baronet aad knight-marshall of the 
realm, ‘* who hath the manners of the court 
about him !""—Its literature would disgrace 
the shop of a simple knight in the city ! 

A new melo-drame entitled Twenty Years 
Ago, written by Mr. Pocock, has been 
produced at this theatre. Our readers will 
not expect us to enter mach into the meriis 
of a melo-drame. We shall merely observe 
that it ranks as high as any thing the Lyceum 
has produced this season—and there is good 
reason for it, say the wicked wits; it was 
originally wrote asa full, and has been cut 
down to an after, piece—of course, the work 
has been materially mended. We sincerely 
wish some other Lyceum authors would give 
us as good an ¢pportunity of complimenting 
them for doing what Mr. Pocock has modest- 
ly done, viz. leaving out half what they 
originally wrote. 


A new comedy entitled High Life in the 
City was ushered into the world by the ma- 
nagers of the Haymarket theatre, July 25. It 
is said to he written by Mr. Eyre, the Per- 
former, and happy should we be if we could 
as freely bestow our praise to him as to Mr. 
Dimond—but as the audience were so un- 
civil as not to hear it out, we can hardly 
say more than that its object seemed to be 
that of ridiculing those city folks whose folly 
prompts them to be imitators of the court. 
| ‘That the title of this comedy, reminded 
, us of honest Philip Massinger’s City Madam 
we co not hesitate to affirm—but that was all, 
gentle reader, for we assure thee we are not 
in the humour to insult the manes of that 
able poet. As the three first acts were heatd 
with some attention, and as there are some good 

ints in the piece, though with the draw- 
ack of a dreadful want of interest, and a 
plentiful Jack of wit, we would advise the 
author to imitate Mr. Pocock, to expunge 
one half and manufacture the other intoa 
farce. The moral was well intended, and 
very applicable to the present moment, and 
if followed might perhaps prevent a few of 
our dashing youths from appearing in the 
London Gazette under the title of Whereas— 
for, as Mr. Eyre justly says, it is 

Obvicus that the lest Fashion of a Nation 

Lies im the MANNERS which become our Station, 
We have inserted the epilogue, page 780. 


THE ARGYLE ROOMS 


Are no more. For Col. Greville’s account 
of their dissolution, see page 760 of the pre- 
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AN ISLAND OF SAVAGE CANNIBALS, 
THE FEJEE ISLANDS. 

[The following interesting Article is copied 
from the Sydney Gazette, and New South 
Wales Advertiser, published by Autho- 
rity.] 


the Highleans to aid his enterprize. The 
| nextmorning the two boats prepared to return 
to the vessel, but were cut off by Bullan- 
| dam's fleet of canoes, 140 in number, orderly 
_ advancing io a semicircle ; and finding it im- 
| possible to pass them, it was considered ads 
_ visable to bear up to the fleet, hoping by such 
| display of confidence to preserve the lives of 


To navigation, while the inhabitants of | the crews. When within hail they were 


regions unexplored are indebted for an inter- | 
course with civilized man, and an expansiou 
of intellect which would for ever have con- | 
tinued in a state of torpor if not awakened | 
by the suggestion of ideas, which such an in- 
tercourse gave rise to—yet no less indebted is | 
the polished humanist, whose active mind 
has by the love of science been incited to — 
measure out almost half the globe, but 
little known until the British spirit of ad- | 


ordered to advance ; but the whale boat was 


_ prevented by a large canoe bearing down, and 


running aboard, cutting her in two. Mr. 
Lockerby and the crew were picked up and 
made prisoners ; aud Mr. Smith and the long 
boat’s people were made prisoners likewise. 


_ The captors were about to dispatch some of 


the people with their spears and clubs, bat 
were prevented by the chief commanding the 
canoe, until the superior chief should be con- 


venture etched it on the universal ~_ By | sulted. When presented to Bullandam, he 
sci- | 


this most profitable and friendly of t 

ences, is man to man made known, and his 
extensive species variegated by many a con- 
trasted hue and disposition. 

Upon a first acquaintance with a barbar- 
ous people, it is not easy always to determine 
on their character, which therefore must, in | 
many instances, be left to time and future in- 
tercourse. Long after our first acquaintance 
with the inhabitants of Tongataboo, they 
were considered hospitable ; but at length be- 
trayed their sanguiuary and ferocious cha- 
racter by repeated acts of perfidy and atro- 
city. 

The people who are the subject of these 
remarks, also were considered of an amicable 
turn of mind, until bya recent conduct, they 
also have betrayed affeciions more to be dread- 
ed than caressed. 

On the 7th of October last, whieh was 
shortly after the arrival at the Fejces of 
the Favourite, Capt. Campbell, Mr.’Thomas 
Smith, his seeond officer, was unexpectedly 
made prisoner by the natives, with seven 
others of the ship’s company, and remained 
nine daysin captivity ; during which interval | 
he experienced and witnessed horrors, from 
his narrative of which, the following account 


proposed to employ them in his intended as- 
sault against ‘T'affere, in which he flattered 
himself with much assistance from their mus- 
kets, and seemed much disappointed when 
informed that the powder was spoilt, and the 
guns useless. He had no wish, however, to 
commit any personal injury on his prisoners ; 
but on the contrary, shewed some attention 
to Mr. Smith, whom he respected as an offi- 
cer, and generally invited to accompany him 
when he went on shore, always endeavouring 
to soothe his apprehensions, and quiet his so- 
licitude of returaing with his companions to 
the ship, by an assurance that as soon as the 
island of ‘Laffere was subjugated, and its in- 
babitants destroyed, he would eaploy all 
his subjects in procuring wood for the 
vesse], t0 which they should be returned in 
safety. 

On the 11tth.of October, the junction of 
forces being thoroughly arranged, an immense 
fleet of canoes sailed from Highlea for the ex- 
pedition, and having a fresh head-wind, the 
canoes were set to windward by poles, at the 
rate of three knots an hour. At night this 
formidable armament came to, round the 
north-east part of the is!and ; and Bullandam 
took Mr. ith on shore, to pass the night 


is accurately deduced. 
It begins with stating, that on the 7th of 
_ October, he went from Sandal-wood Bay 


with him; his night guard consisting of ten 
men armed with spears and arrows. , 
Early in the morning of the 12th the 


round to the Bay of Highlea, with three | whole of the army returned to their canoes ; 


boats in quest of sandal-wood, one of which, | 


the ship's long boat, he commanded ; another, 


which ou a signal from Bullandain set forward 
| in complete order, and at aout three in the 


a whale-boat, was under the command of a! afternoon, the fleet anchored abreast of a vil- 


Mr. Lockerby, formerly chief othcer of the 
American ship Jenny, and the third under 
Mr. Graham, who had fortunately returned 
laden to the vessel in time to escape the cala- 
mities that fell upon the former two, At 
Highlea he heard that Bullandam, the chief 
of the district of Buya, was expected with a 
force to make war-upon the island of Tafiere, 
or Taffela, and that it was the intention of 


Vou VIL (Lit. Pan. August, 1810.) 


lage in Taffere, the van coming to close action 
with a fleet belonging to the island. 

The attack was made with arrows at a dis- 
tance; and as the canoes of Taflere maine 
tained their position, they soon closed, when 

| a desperate and stubborn co nflict with spears 
| commenced. The islanders, however, at 
| length gave way to numbefs so far superior, 
| and to escape an otherwise certain destiny all 
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leaped into the water, and swam towards the 
shore, from which a division of Bullandam's 
fleet was endeavouritig to cut them off. The 
canoes were taken possession of with only 
one remaining, an unfortunate boy, who being 
presented to the rathless chief, was ordered 
to be slaughtered ; it being his determination 
that not a single enemy should be spared. ‘This 
ruthless sentence was invmediately executed 
with a club, three blows of which the 
thfal sufferer‘endured, and then his dead 
ody was afterwards given into the charge 
of an atrendant to be roasted for the chief and 
his principal associates. ‘The horrors that 
immediately sucteeded the defeat, the most 
sensible imagination can but faintly ent, 
A massacre was determined on ; and as the 
then had escaped the fury of their conquerors 
by flight, the women and chidren became 
the chief object of search—on which mission 
a canoe Was dispatched, and unhappily the 
fatal discovery was very soon made. Ona 
ignal from <a shore numbers landed, and 
a hat was set fire to, probably as a signal for 
the work of destruction tocommence. With- 
in a eluster of mangroves the devoted wretches 
had taken sanctoary ; many might undoubt- 
edly have secured themselves by accompany- 
ing the flight of their vanquished husbands 
and relatives, could they have consented to a 
separation from their he!pless children, who 
were no less devoted than themselves. A 
dreadful yell was the forerunner of the as- 
sault; the ferocious monsters rushed upon 
them with their clubs, and without regard 
to sex or infancy, promiscuously butchered 
all. Some who still bad life and motion were 
treated as dead bodies, which were mostly 
dragged to the beach by one of their limbs, 
and through the water into the canoes; their 
groans were disregarded, and their nnheeded 
protracted sufferings were still more hariful to 
the feelings of humanity, than even the ge- 
neral massacre itself had been Among the 
slaughtered were some few men whose age 
thaps had prevented their flight; but in 
ee so sudden and so dreadful was the con- 
sternation that succeeded the defeat of the 
uhappy natives of Taflere, as no doubt to 
p'talize the wretched creatures, when prompt 
consideration alone could be serviceable to 
their deplorable condition. The conquerors 
appeared to anticipate with inordinate delight 
the festival with which this sad event had 
gratified their horrible expectation. Forty- 
two bodies were extended on one platform in. 
Bullandam’s canoe ; and one of these, a 
young female, appearing most to attract his 
attention, he desired that his second in 
command would have it lain by for them- 
selves. 
_ The Tafferians being wholly defeated and 
dispersed, the island was taken possession of 
by Bullandam’s forces, which were very un- 


Cannibals. 


merons. This principal chief invited Mr. 
Smith on shore, as he seemed inclined to 
shew him favour; and Mr. Saith declares it 
to be one of the most beautiful places he had 
ever seen; the houses, in number abouia 
hundred, ranged on the declivity of a hill, 
interspersed with cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, and 
other trees, and each house defended with a 
wall of piled stone. The buildings were 
however all set fire to by Ballandam’s order ; 
and Mr. Smith becoming solicitous for his re. 
lease, was informed by the chief, that a3 soon 
as all the victims were devoured, he should 
be set at liberty with his companions. The 
dead hodies were got into the canoes, and the 
whole fleet left Taffere on their return to the 
main island; where many others joined in 
the horrible festivity, which was conducted. 
with rude peals of acclamation. Mr. Smith 
was on this occason also taken on shore by 
the great chief, and here had again to . 
rience a detestable spectacle. The bodies 
had been dismembered of their limbs, which 
were suspended on the bonghs of treés in 
readiness for cookery ; and afterwards part of 
a human leg was offered to Mr. Smith, who 
had never broke his fast for five days. The 
offer he rejected with abhorrence ; and upon 
his captors appearing astonished at the refusal, 
he gave them to understand, that if he eat of 
haman flesh he would instantly die. They 
were satisfied with this excuse, and con- 


tinved their abominable festivity the whele 


night. 

On the 15th the chief in the canoe that 
captured Mr. Smith’s boat, applied to Bul- 
landam for the prisoners and the long boat, 
in order to return them to their ship, declar- 
ing his intention to demand three whale teeth 
and twelve hatehets for their ransom, but this 
proposal was not then attended to. Twenty 
or thirty men then arrived at the place of 
rendezvons, each bringing a basket of human 
flesh half roasted, which mode Mr. Smith 
learnt, they took to preserve it. The day of 
deliverance at length approached, from a captivi- 
ty the most afflicting from a diversity of causes 
that man cou!d be exposed to; and after endu- 
ring it nine days, and totally fasting,he was at 
length turnedover to the charge of the chief of 
Niri, with orders to demand the ransom for 
himself and six of hiseompan‘ens. But previous 
to quitting the voracious party, a vew incident 
of eraelty occurred :—one of the unfortunate 
inhabitants of Taffere had swam from his dis- 
tressed island to the main, but was perceived 
as soon as he gained the shore, and wasin 
consequence pursued by a multitnde, armé 
with bows and arrows, spears, ‘and clubs :— 
the pursuit terminated with the life of the 
wretched fugitive, whose body presented a 
new source of exultation and cannibal fese 


tivity. 
"On the 16h Mr. Smith was restored to his 
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overjoyed shipmates, with all his companions 
except two, One of whom was Mr. ker- 
by; who were afterwards indebted for their 
rescue to a determined perseverance in the 
captain, his officers, and people, which was 
highly ereditable and meritorious. Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Lockerby, and all the others, 
had been repeated'y on the very point of as- 
sassination, to which these people seem to 
assess NO kiud of repugnance whatsoever, 
20 on the conuary, it appearing their chief 
object of delight. Their determined obsti- 
nacy in effecting every thing they attempt con 
alone be equalied by the extraordinary pre- 
cision of their arrangements, which are 
planned methodically, and executed with 
an energy and calmness that surprize even an 
European ; with strength of body they possess 
a thorough contempt of danger, anda heed- 
lessness of pain. Their present conqueror, 
Bullandam, has already become terrible, and 
bids fair to possess- himself of the sole sove- 
reignty of the islands. But though impla- 
cable and sanguinary in his resentments, yet 
we are assured that in his disposition strong 
traces Of kindness were perceivable towards 
all except the enemies of his arms. 

These people are very avaricious, and from 
the foregoing account must be considered in- 
satiably cruel. Their numbers, no less than 
the leading traits in their character, render 
them formidale to an incompetent power of 
defence, so that in all respecis it becomes the 
duty of vessels trading thither to be no less 
cautious than at Tongataboo, the natives of 
which are indeed the Le dangerous, as they 
are less powerful and numerous, 

The reluctance with which Evropeans 
have ascribed the character of cannibals to the 
savages in the South Seas, and the numerous 
hesitations they have indulged on the subject, 
have indueed us to give the foregoing a place 
in our work, We should be happy to find 
that it was exaggerated or even false ; but 
it appears to rest on good authority ; and it 
adds to the proofs, already too numerous, that 
man isa wolf to man. It will be reccllected, 
that these people are not sophisticated by the 
tefinements of civilization, but are as com- 
plete instances of man in a state of nature, 
as it is possible to conceive of. 

LEX SALICA. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 

Sir,—It having been stated in the public 
te that, in the event of the Empress of 

rance having a daughter, Buonaparte pur- 
poses abolishing the Salique law, I have ex- 
tracted from Heylyn’s Microcosmy, an ac- 
count of that law, which may be novel to 
many of your readers.—Your’s, C, 


Lex Salica. 
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The Salique law is a law whereby the 
crown of France cannot fall ** from the lance 
to the distaff ;” which law, it is pretended, 
was founded on the words of our Saviour, 
** Consider the lilies,” the arms of France, 
‘of the field how the grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin.”— 

Melancthon, in his Chronicon, mentions 
the institution of this law as due to the eme- 
peror Conrad: others pretend that it was 
made by Pharamond the first. Haillan says 
that it was never heard of in France before 
the reign of Philip the Fairin 1321. Others 
say that it was framed by Charlemagne, afier. 
his conquests in Germany ;_where the incon- 
tinent lives of the women in the country of 
Meissen, in Saxony, gave both occasion to, 
and the name of this =. Selden interprets 
this Terra Salica as meaning knight's 
or land holden by knight’s service. ‘This 
interpretation he proved by an act of the par- 
liament of Bourdeapx, when an old will 
was produced, by which the testator had 
bequeathed to his son his Sa/igue land; aud 
by the court it was decided that thereby was" 
meant his land hoiden in knight’s fee. The 
sense of the law implied, that in lands hold- 
en of the king by this military tenure, males 
alone could inherit; because females could 
not perform those services by which the lands 
were holden. Our British fair are not so 
unkindly dealt with; they are allowed to 
choose such husbands as are able to do the 
duties and services required by their sove- 
reign. 
iG the present country of Meissen were 
the ancient Saligue Land, why, however, 
should that law have debarred females from 
inheriting the crown of France exclusively ? 
What other nation had adopted a similar in- 
stitution? Moreover, it was contrary to the 
law of inheritances given to Moses , 
Lord God of Israel_—** The daught@s of 
Zelophehad speak right: thou shalt surely 
give them a possession of an inheritance 
among their father’s brethren; and thou 
shalt cause the inheritance of their father 
to pass unto them.” Numb, ch. axvit. 
lowing, however, that Pharamond instituted 
that law, how could it apply to the whole 
kingdom of France? Pharamond, at that 
period, was scarcely in possession of the Isle 
of France, a very small portion of the capi- 
tal ; and was it.an age in which he could 
have given Jaws to princes so much more 
powerful than himself, and to whose terri- 
tories he could neither maintain aclaim, nor 
dare even to hope to possess ? 

Let this be as it may, like other human 
institutions, national policy, in the course 
of time, superseded feudal principles. Pepia 
drew his pedigree from the female line. Hugh 
“Te having set aside Charles of ive, 
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drew his title from the daughters of the issue 
of Charlemagne. Charles the eighth seized 
on the dutchy of Bretagne, and his successors 
held it in right of his wife; although the 
male live of that ducal family was living. 
And Lewis the ninth could never enjoy the 
crown with a guiet conscience, until it was 
proved to him that, by his grandmother's 
side, he was descended from the ejected heirs 
of Charles of Lorraine. 


Machiavel accounted the Salique law to be 
a great happiness to France, not so much in 
relation to the unfitness of women to go- 
vern, but because the crown thereby was 
not endangered to fall into the hands of fo- 
reigners. But it has not been considered 
that, by such means, great dominions may 
become incorporated with the crown. By 
the marriage of the empress Maude, were 
not three French provinces conveyed w the 
crown of England? and what wealth and 
fertile countries did not Spain acquire by the 
union of the archduke Philip a the prins 
cess Joanna? May we not say the same of 
England, by the union with Scotland. 

The chief enemies to the French have 
been the English and the Spaniards. The 
former had great possessions there, and on 
their departure an English captain was scof- 
fingly asked. <* when they would return ?” 
he feelingly answered— when your sins 
be greater than ours.” Aud during the wars 
of the holy league, a French gentleman 
made this excellent allusion, on being asked 
the causes of the civil broils, he replied, 
** they were Spania and Mania;” alluding 
to the greek words want and rage, which are 
indeed the causes of all intestine tumults ; 
but covertly implying the king of Spain and 


the duke of Maine. 


“® From this history, adduced by our 
correspondent, _ it appears, that the female 
line has been acknowledged as conveying 
the right of suceession ; but if report say 
true, Buonaparte intends that if he have a 
daughter and no son, that daughter shal/ 
sway the sceptre, an office which has not 
been held, we believe, by any female. Those 
who delight in libelling that chief affirm 
that the children born to his brother Louis, 
Jate of Holland, are in fact the issue of 
Napoleon; it is at least certain that he had 
appointed the succession in that family. 
Whether, if he should haye a daughter by 
his Empress; he will be able to secure the 
‘throne to her in succession, is very doubtful : 
“no one can foresee to what events his death 
may give occasion. Even his marige may 
then be effectually disputed. 


ORSERVATIONS ON SARDINIA. 
No. IV. 


That the recder may form a judgment of 
the nature of the productions of Sardinia,— 
the extent of commerce which it offers to 
the surrounding nations,—-and the degree of 
amelioration it is susceptible of, we shall 
close these Observations with an account of 
the animals it supports, of its marine wealth, 
of the fruits of its soil, and of the metals 
contained in its mountains. 

ANIMALS. 

Sardinia possesses at least a third of the 
species of quadrupeds which exist in Europe ; 
while ig is free from the ravages of the bear, 
the wolf, and other ferecious animals, and 
from venomous reptiles, Horses may be di- 
vided into the wild, the ordinary, and the 
high bred species. ‘The first are very small, 
well made, and extremely active ; they are 
the property of the public, but can scarcely 
ever be qufbclently tamed for the service of 
man. On this account they are frequently 
shot ; or they are in a state of inanition. 
The ordinary horse performs the labours im- 

sed on him by the peasantry, without any 
improvement of his race. ‘The high bred 
species is much admired in Europe, for fi- 
gure and strength. Don John of Auswia 
sought in vain throughout Andalusia fora 
horse equal to one he had received from Sar- 
dinia ; and among the presents sent to the 
King of Portugal in 1740, by Charles Em- 
manuel, ten Sardinian horses excited the 
aimost admiration. ‘They areas finely figured 
as the Lincolnshire breed, and lighter than 
geldings. One horse frequently goes a 
journey of 120 miles, from Sassari to Cag- 
liari, in four and twenty hours. Annual 
races are held thoughout the island; tle 
jockies are boys from twelve to fifteen years 
of age ; they ride without saddles, and the 
prizes are pieces of gold and silver brocade, 
of considerable value. During the carnival, 
‘masked races are run through the streets, 
and the skill of the riders consists in risking 
their safety, by throwing the bridle on the 
horse’s neck when on a full gallop, or by 
joining hands two and two, or in the 
Astleyan style of picking up a hat in full 
speed. ‘The number of horses in the island 
was estimated, some years ago, at 66,334. 

The stranger beholds with surprise the 
mountains and plains covered with Horned 
Cattle ; but the want of meadows for winter 
pasture prevents them from acquiring bulk or 
fat. They draw by the horns ; as the na- 
tives think that method renders them more 
tractable. [tis very difficult to ascertain the 
number of cattle on the island, as the in- 
habitants, being fearful of atax, never make 
any Correct returns. In some years they have 


been est'mated at 354,160. 
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Wild Hogs grow to a very great size, and 
often weigh from twelve to fourteen stone. 
The meat is very delicate, the fat extremely 
firm and thick, and the hams are reckoned 
the best that are eaten on the continent. 
The company of Suarii, in ancient Rome, 
which supplied that city with pork, had a 
store house in the island under the protection 
of the emperors. Aristotle describes the hog 
with the undivided hoof—solipedes—as in- 
habiting Iliyrium, Poeonia, and other places. 
Linneeus states that it is very common also 
in the province of Upsala, And this same 
species is generally to be met with in the 
territory of Nurra, where it is styled the 
ass-hoofed hog. 

A country like Sardinia, more dry than 
humid, embellished by a perpetual verdure, 
and covered with aromatic herbs, not ex- 
posed to the danger of wolves and venomous 
serpents, and moreover generally protected 
from thunder-storms, presents circumstances 
favorable to the breed of Sheep. Although 
their aggregate amount is considerably de- 
creased, yet they still constiimte the second 
so:irce of national wealth. Prodigious nuin- 
bers are exported to Corsica, and for the 
supply of foreign ships. Among the rams 
we often find the four-horned and the six- 
horned species. They are thought to be of 
Egyptian origin ; they are easily domesticated, 
live very readily with the horses, in the 
stables, and follow them every where like 
dogs. 

The number of Goats is so remarkable, 
that the inhabitants never adinit of the term 
flock to a number below 300. They are 
larger than the species in Ltaly and Provence, 
and their milk is much richer. Some years 
ago the number reckoned in the island was 
420,798, including he and she-goats, and 
kids. 

If the Asses are smaller than those of 
Italy and France, their strength and activity 
give them a very great superiority : they 
will walk as fast as horses can trot, The 
reports of Leo Africanus and Sonnini, lead us 
to believe that the Sardinian breed was intro- 
duced from Africa. ‘Their number is almost 
incalculable. ‘They are used by Corsicans, 
who exclusively follow that occupation, to 
carry water about the town of Sassari; they 
are employed alsa to carry fire-wood, lime, 
stones for building, and to turn the corn- 
mills. 

There is not a single Mule in the island, 
the cause of this is attributed to a prejudice 
among the people, lest the breed of horses 
should be injured by attention to that of 
mules. We find the contrary, however, in 
Spain, Italy, Sicily, &c. where the em- 
ployment of the former has never produced 
any. deterioration of the latter; and mules 
would be the more ttecessary as the roads are 
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very bad. That animal seems particularly 
adapted to mountainous countries ; what 
other could cross the Alps in the depth of 
winter, with a heavy load of cheeses ; or 
convey the traveller over the hills of Sicily 
in one of their vile coach-litters ? 

Mastiffs, grey-hounds, and spaniels, are 
the species of dogs generally bred. ‘Their 
beauty is incomparable. A peasant who has 
a mastiff, never thinks of shutting his door 
at night, as the fidelity of his guard is very 
great and his strength surpassing. ‘The Mon- 
grel race may be considered as peculiar to 
the island, and isvery serviceable, because 
the strength, activity and scent of the three 
species are hereby united in one animal ; he 
guatds the house and the flock, courses the 
hare, and hunts the wild-boar, the stag, 
and the mouflon.—If it be true that hydro- 
phobia must be attributed to heat and want 
of water, the Sardinian. dogs ought to be 
more subject to that dreadful disease, than 
those of other countries. The fact, howe 
ever, is the reverse ; we very seldom hear of 
a mad dog, notwithstanding the prodigious 
number of these animals. Some persons, at- 
tribute this blessing to a custom of destroying 
the first litter of bitches, which has been 
thought to be most disposed to take the dis- 
order; others think that it proceeds entirely 
from having no long-haired dogs, which are 
most frequently attacked by it. One might 
add also, the absénce of wolves ; for wolves 
communicate hydrophobia to dogs in cold 
regions, even in the depth of winter. 

Deer, those innocent animals which Buffon 
says appear to have been made to embellish and 
animate the solitude of forests, are found in 
all parts of the island. At present they are 
in a degenerated state; and Buffon justly 
observes that the stag in mountainous coun- 
tries, arid and hot, like Corsica and Sardinia, 
is dwindled to half his size ; and his hair has 
assumed a dusky hue, It appears that Aris- 
totle was acquainted only with the Sardinian 
species, as he assigns but five branches to 
the horns of deer; whereas in other coun- 
tries, deer have antlers with eleven branclies. 
The buck is not confined to any particular 
district of the island, but he seldom ap- 
proaches inhabited places ; the produce of the 
annual hunt of these animals amounts to 
3000 head. The species approaches nearest 
to what Buffon calls the Spanish ; with this 
difference, that the tail is white underneath, 
and the hair is speckled, red and white, 
with a black band extending from the neck 
to the tail. 

The number of Wild Boars is a convincing 
proof, that the temperature of the climate is 
singularly favourable to the species. They 
seldom quit the forests, except to ravage the 
corn-fieids under favour of the night, or to 
bathe themeelyes ina stream, During thas 
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time they are supriséd by hunters : or they 
are hunted in open day with dogs. These 
animals furnish the natives with two parti- 
cular paris, which they apply to peculiar 
purposes ; the first is the skin of the should- 
ers ; it serves for soling shoes, it being con- 
sidered asthe most durable: the other is the 


bladder, which is filled with olive-oil without | 


being previously emptied, and is thought to 
make an excellent ointment for wounds. 


Hence in the division of the boar among the | 


hunters, the bladder is the honorary reward 
allotted to him who gives the mortal blow. 
The Monuflon, mentioned in Greek au- 
thors, by the name of Ophion, appears to be 
the same animal cited by Pliny, as resembling 
the stag, and not known elsewhere. [1 in- 
habits mountains the most solitary and diffi- 
cult of access. In regard to the hair, neck, 
feet, body, and shortness of tail, it is very 
similar to the stag ; but its head, eyes, and 
muzzle, perfectly resemble the sheep. It is 
twenty-six inches high ; the thighs are cover- 
ed with white hair, and a black streak runs 
from the rump to the head. The hair on 
the neck and chest is so long, that the animal 
ts barbed ; on each flank is a grey spot ; 
the nostrils are black ; the muzzle and the 
whole of the belly are white. The horns are 
curled backwards, and reiurn in the form of 
acircle ; the points extend a little upwerds 
and outwards, and are covered with embossed 
Bogs. The moufion carries its ears like the 
and has also the cloven hoof: when 
standing erect, the fore-feet are always strait 
and extended, the hind ones rather bent ; the 
female is smaller, and has no horns. The 
intestines are like those of other ruminating 
animals ; the flesh has the flavour of the finest 
mutton. It employs the same defence against 
the hunteis as Linnzus mentions ; they gene- 
tally go in flocks amounting to a hyndred in 
number, and the oldest is the leader. They 
are easily tamed, and become much attached 
to horses. 
Foxes are hunted for their skins ; the ex- 
— of which amounts in some years to 
fteen thousand. They are of the common 
breed, but others are frequently met with, 
that have skins equally fine as the foxes of 
N. Zembla and Lapland. The Wild Cats 
have generally very beautiful black skins, 
which would make excellent pelices.— 
Martens are so numerous in the mountains, 
that, though a skin is not worth a shilling, 
the natives are obliged to endeavour to extir- 
pate them ; as they destroy the ripe grapes, 
and suck the eggs wherever they can get into 
2 hen hoose. The hair on the throat is of a 
beautiful yellow; on the back, tail, and 
thighs, it is paler, with bright black points 
on the sides and belly ; the hair on the rump 
and tail is very long. 
possesses the animal described by 
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Aristotle under the name of Jctis, which mo- 
dern naturalists have sought for to supply the 
union: species between the weaze! and ermine. 
It has nearly the sunell of the rat 5 the tip of 
the tail is quite black ; it is easily domesiica- 
ted, and soon distinguishes its master by play- 
fulness and caresses ; it would rather die of 
hunger than touch any tainted meat; it is 
uncommonly fond of honey, whence its name, 
honey-mouth ; and will gnaw through the 
back part of hives to escape being stung. 
Sonnini, in his new edition of Buffon, has 
classed it accordingly. 

Hares and rabbits are as common as in 
any other country ; but the rabbits prefer the 
southern parts. ‘They have increased prodigi- 
ously ; especially in the adjacent small islands. 
The meat is more delicate than that of the 
Italian and Provengal rabbits ; and the fur 
is much finer and better than that of Sicily. 

The Shrew-mouse, which, according \o 
_ Buffon, constitutes the union-species between 
| the ratand mole, is called in Sardinia the 

musk-rat ; as it exhales a very strong odour. 
There is another species, which was unknown 
to Buffon, called the orange-rat, on account 
of its great avidity for that fruit when ripe, 
which it sucks very adroitly, without breaking 
itoff. By Buffon’s description of the habits 
of the French dor-mouse, we might include 
the orange-rat in the same genus. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, 

PLAN OF EDUCATION ESTABLISHED AT THE 
ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, AT HIS MAJES- 
TY'S DOCK-YARD AT PORTSMOUTH, FOR 
SHIPWRIGHT APPRENTICES. 

(Compare Panorama, Vol. II. p. 1.] 
Navy-Office, June 20, 1810. 

The principal officers and commissioners of his 
Majesty's navy, hereby give notice, that a plan 
of education has been established at the Royal 
Naval College, at his Majesty’s Dock-Yard at 
Portsmouth, for a superior class of apprentices to 
shipwrights. 

The number of students in the superior class of 
shipwrights apprentices sivall, in the first instance, 
be limited to 12, but will gradually be increased 
to 25. The period of apprenticeship shall be 7 
years, but fora student who may have previously 
served in the inferior class of apprentices in his 
Majesty’s yards for the space of 2 years, it shall 
be only 6 years, and only 5 years for a student 
who may have previously served in the said class 
for the space of 3 years. 

An instructor in the Theory of Naval Archi- 
tecture will be added to the present establishment 
of the Royal Naval College, to assist particular- 
ly in the instruction of this class of apprentices. 

The candidates for admission must produce 
certificates fiom two respectable physicians or sur- 
geons that they are of sound health and consti- 
tution, and likewise proof from the register of 
the parish in which they were born of their being 


at least fifteen, and not.more than seventeen years 
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of age, excepting cauditates from among the 
shipwrights’ apprentices of the yard, who may be 
admitted if they shall not have served more than 
three years of their time. Candidates shall be 
examined on the first Wednesday ir. November 
in each yeas, by the professor of the Royal Naval 
College, assisted by the instructor in the Theory 
of Naval Architecture, in the presence of the 
commissioner of the yard, the lieutenant-gover- 
nor of the college, and master shipwright, who 
shall jointly report the result of the examination 
to the lols commissioners of the Admiralty, 
carefully inserting the names of the candidates 
in succession accordinz to their respective merits. 

The fcllowing shall be the subjects of exami- 
nation, with which every successful candidate 
must be perfectly acquainted. 

Ist. Reading English, and writing it with fa- 
cility from dictation. 

2d. The first four rules of arithmetic, and 
the rule cf three in whole numbers, and also in 
vulgar and decimal fractions. 

3d. The first three books of Euclid’s Ele- 
ment’s by R. Simpson, with the exception of 
propositions 42, 44, 45, Book I., and of propo- 
sitions 8, 9, 10, 1, 14, Book Il. In this part of 
the examinations, besides giving the most precise 
demonstrations, the candidates will be expected 
to make the constructions in a practical manner, 
with compasses and ruler. 

4th. The French language, a knowledge of 
which, although not absolutely required in the 
candidates who may present themselves at the 
first examination which is to be held, will never- 
theless give a preference to those who are in all 
other respects equally qualified ; at all the subse- 
quent examinations, however, the ¢indidates will 
be required to read and translate Freach with fa- 
cility. 

After admission into the superior class, the ap- 
prentices shall attend at the Royal Naval Coilege, 
three or four hours on the mornings of every day 
in the week, except Sundays, an the established 
holidays, where they shall be instructed in such 
parts of the following subjects, as shall appear 
to the professor of the College to be best adapted 
to the object of the establishment, viz. the for- 
mation of able and useful ship-builders : Geo- 
metry, Algebra, Plane Trigononetry, Mecha- 
nics, Hydrostatics, Fluxions, Theory of Naval 
Architecture, Drawing, the French language. 

On Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays, the 
apprentices shall be employed at the College dur- 
ing the hours abovementioned in the study of 
mathematics, under the professor or the instruc- 
tor; on Thursday and Friday morniogs in draw 
ing, under the drawing-master, the art of per- 
spective being most particularly applied in draw- 
ing the different parts of a ship; and the morn- 
ing of Saturday shall be appiopriated to the study 
of such books and exercises in the French lan- 
guage, underthe French master, as may perfect 
them therein, and at the same time advance their 
professional knowledge. This division of time 
allotted for their studies is, however, to be sub- 
ject to such alterations as shall appear to the pro- 
fessor best calculated for promoting the object of 
the institution. 

. In the remaining part of theday, when notat- 
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under the Master shipwright or instructor of Nas 
val Architecture, in the mould-loft, in the vari- 
ous kinds of manual labour connected with ship» 
building ; in the acquirement of a complete know- 
ledge of the different parts of a ship, and of the 
method of constructing and fastening the same, 
as well as in discriminating her different proper 
ties deducible from theoretical calculations ; alse 
in the management and conversion of timber, 
and generally, in such other manner as the Mas- 
ter-shipwright may consider as best adapted to 
make them fully acquainted with all the detail of 
the duties of a practical shipwright. 

To ensure the punishment of offences commit- 
ted by them during their attendance at the Col 
lege, a book shall be kept by the instructor, in 
which such offences shall be entered ; and at the 
end of each weck, or oftemer, if there be occa- 
sion, this book shall be sent to the office of the 
commissioner, who will order such punishment 
to be inflicted, as may be conformable to the 
usual treatment of apprentices in the Dock-Yard. 

And at the end of each year, a public exami- 
nation shall take place in the presence of the offi- 
cers mentioned in the 3d article, and a general 
statement of the improvement of the respective 
apprentices in the theoretical part of their piofes- 
sion shall be transmitted by the professor 
of the College, and of their progress in 
the practical part by the Master shipwright, 
through the commissioner of the Dock Yard. to 
the Admiralty Office: to the end that, if it shall 
appear that an apprentice has particularly distin- 
guished himself in any of the departments of his 
profession, the lords commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty may conferon him such mark of their 
approbation as their lordships may deem expedi~ 
ent. 

The last year of their apprenticeship, or such 
part thereof as the lords commissioners of the 
Admiralty may think proper, shall be served at 
sea, insuch of his Majesty’s ships as their lord~ 
ships shail direct, with . view of obtaining some 
practical knowledge in the steerng, sailing, trim 
ming, and ballasting ot ships; in making re- 
marks on the motion and working of a ship, in 
all her parts, in bad weather, and on a hign sea ; 
the standing and straining of the masts and yards 
under such circumstances; the placing .of the 
fixed bloéks, with a view to the proper leating 
of ropes, &c., and, generally,*in obtaining such 
information as the captain, carpenter, and otuer 
Officers of the ship may, by their experience, 
communicate, and sych as their own observati- 
ons may suggest. 

During the time that such apprentice shall 
be on boarda ship he will be required to keepa 
journal of his remaiks and observatous, arran- 
ged under distinct heads ; noting such improve- 
ments in any part of the ship, or any thing cons 
nected therewith, as may suggest themselves to 
him, from a minute attention to the citcumstan- 
ces by whick a ship is affected at sea; a copy of 
which journal] is to be transmited to the Admi- 
ralty. 

A cabin or birth will be allotted to him in the 
gun-room, or in some other suitable past of the 
ship; he shall mess with some of the officers, 
and be treated in all respects as a gentleman. 


tending at the College, they shall be employed 
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Salaries to be allowed apprentices of the superior 
class. 

If the appren- | If the appren- if the appren- 

tice shall not | tice shal! have | tice shall have 

have served ~| served two served three 

two years in | years in that | years in that Sum. 

the inferior class. class. 

Ist year £60 
2d year Ist year 70 . 
3d year 2d year Ist year 80 
Ath year | 3d year 2d year 90 
5th year 4th year 3d year 100 
6th year | 5th year 4th year 110 
7th year | 6th year 5th year 130 


Upon their return from sea, until they can be 
appointed officers, in consequence of vacancies 
having occurred, they sbal] be employed as over- 
seers of ships building; in assisting the master 
shipwrights ‘in the different yards, and their as- 
sistants or foremen; in the mould-loft, under 


the timber master, or in any other situation in 
which the master shipwright may have occasion 
to employ them, with the approbation of the 
commissioner ; during that interval they shall 
have £150 per annum; and if such vacancies 
should not ‘happen for three years after their 
turn, they shall then have £180 per annum, 
until they be provided for. 

In order that the servicesof young men, whose 
education has been obtained at a considerable ex- 
pence to government, may not be lost on the ex- 
piration of theirapprenticeship, they shall each of 
them, previously to their entry in the yard, be 
required to find two sureties, to enter into bond 
to the amount of £500 ; and inthe event of an 
apprentice ‘being discharged for misconduct, the 
amount of the bond, or so much of it as may 
indemnify government for the expence incurred 
in his education shali be forfeited, 

The object. of this institution is to improve the 
qualifications of the shipwiights in the Dock- 
Yards, and thereby to eusure a succession of ar- 
tificers, from among whom officers of the de- 
scription of master measurers, foremen, &c. will 
be selected, and from those, the appointments of 
the superior officers in his Majesty’s Dock-Yards, 
and surveyors of the navy, wiil ultimately be 
made, 

The day of examination js fixed for the Ist 
Wednesday in November next (7th Nov. 1810) : 
a certain number of apprentices now in the Dock- 
Yards are to be excused from manual labour to 
prepare themselves for the examination, and this 
public notice of the qualifications expected from 
those who intend to become candidates, and of 
the day on which such candidates will be examin- 
ed, is given, in order that the number to be en- 
tered in the superior class of apprentices (which 
in the first year is to be limited to twelve) may be 
elected from those best qualified, whether be- 
longing tothe Dock-Yards or not. 

Such persons of the description before menti- 
oned who may be desirous of becoming candi- 
dates for admission to the superior class of ap- 
prentices, to belong to his Majesty’s Dock-Yard, 
at Portsmouth, are therefore hereby informed, 

that they will be required to send notice of their 
intention to the Navy Board, or the commissi- 
oner of his Majesty's Dock Yard at Portsmouth, 
on the 24th October, 1810; and they -must be 
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prepared with every document and éualification 
mentioned in this advertisement, and be at Ports- 
mouth Dock Yard at 8 o’clock on the morning of 
the day of examination: viz. the 7th November, 
1810, and wait for further directions from the 
commissioner for their proceedings. 


BRITISH PRISONERS IN FRANCE, 


The total amount of British prisouers in 
France is near 12,000. By the perverseness 
of the French government all assistance to 
them on the part of ours has long been pro- 
| hibited. Charitable succours, however, aris- 
| ing from the voluntary contributions of indi- 
viduals, are still very humanely permitted, 
and attended with the greatest advantages, 
since it is impossible that any general allow- 
ance in either country can meet all the wants 
of particular cases. In most of the depéts, 
where there are military, medical, or other 
English gentlemen resident, commiitees have 
been formed for the purpose of distributing 
these benevolent subscriptions, and the pa- 
tience and perseverance with which those 
gentlemen surmount thedifliculties they ex- 
perience, listen to the wants of the distressed, 
and endure the murmurs of the discontented, 
entitle them to the gratitude of their coun- 
try. The present rate of relief is four sols 
per day to women and children living with 
| their hasbands and parents, who not being 
| considered as prisoners by the French govern- 
ment, do not receive the ordinary rations, 
The same sum is given to the better sort of 
to certain passengers, and 
to masters uo” vessels under 80 tons register, 
who are paid only as seamen by the French 
government. Occasional assistance is afforded 
to masters and mates of vessels above 80 tons, 
and relief to every description of prisoners 
on their march from the coast, or from one 
depét toanother. ‘To old men of 55 and up- 
wards, and to wounded prisoners who have 
lost a limb, or who are disabled froin future 
service, are given ¢hree sols per day, and fwe 
sols per day to all other prisoners in distress. 
Schools. have been established to occupy the 
young men in the depéts, and medicines are 
furnished to the sick whose complaints are 
not of a nature to oblige them to go to the 
hospital, to which our countrymen are not 
only averse in France but in this country. 
Accounts of the expenditure for these differ- 
ent objects are forwarded monthly to the 
committee at Verdun. The payments for 
the month of April last will afford a probable 
estimate of the number of prisoners, as may 
be calculated from the following list : 


4rras. 

Seamen, soldiers marines, &c.....883 

Aged and wounded .......0..50+-+- 66 
Masters of vesscls under 80 tons,.....43— 992 
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Besancon. 

Seamen, BC. 00 969 

Aged and wounded 

Masters of vessels under 80 tons..,. 67—-1226 

Bitche. 

Aged and 5 

Masters and Mates above 80 tons .... 73 

Masters under 80 toms 52—0 287 

Camtray. 

Seamen, soldiers, and marines....,. 928 

Aged and wounded 44 

Masters, &c. under 80 tons ,...+-.. 63—1030 

Givet. 

Seamen, 

Aged and wounded ,....0++++-+-++- 100 

Masters, &c. under 80 tons ..40,... 17—1029 

Sarre libre. 

Aged and wounded ,... 

Masters, &c. under 80 tons ..4+++-+ 82— 856 

Valenciennes. 

Seamen, soldiers, marines, &c. ....763 

Aged and wounded..., 

Masters and Mates above 80 tons.... 

Masters under 80 tons 

Brvangon. 
The number, at present, about...... 
Mount Dauphin, or M, Lyon, 

The prisoners at the former Depdt consist 
chiefly of the people of the Proserpine 
frigate, and the soldiers taken in Spain. 

Those at the latter are foreigners captur- 
ed in our service, and a few officers of 
the Royal Maltese Regiment. 

At Auxonne a Depét was formed last 
er of prisoners paid as officers, be- 
onging to the merchant service (that is 
to say, masters and chief mates of vessels 
above 80 tons ; it consists of about.... 

And of other prisoners, about 

Al Verdun there are at present on the Looks. 

Detained officers, &c. 28.—Private gentle- 
men 24—Proprietors and merchants 25 
—Protessors, artists and students 18S— 
Workmen 9—Servants 14—Colonels 
and Lieutevants-Colonels — Majors and 
Captains 29—Lieutenants and Ensigns 
62—Post-Captains 2—Lieutenants of the 
Navy 73—Surgeons 26—Masters and 
Mates of merchant vessels 141—Mid- 
shipmen 132—Passengers 25—Soldiers 


In most of these depéts there are a few 
oflicers and private gentlemen, and also some 
few other persons, who, not partaking of 
the charitable donations, are not comprehend- 
ed in the above account. ‘There are some 
English gentlemen resident on permission at 
Nismes, Melun, Tours, Brussels, St. Ger- 
main, Versailles, Paris, and in other parts 
of France, who are not included in the cal- 
culation, amounting altogether to about 
11,000. 

lt rarely happens, and only from particular 
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circumstances, that “. gentlemen are paid 
out of the depdts. o those resident in 
them the allowances are as follows : 
Per month 
Liv, 
Colonels in the Army, and Post Captains 100 © 
Lieutenant-Colonels and Majors...... 75 0 
Captains in the Army, and Lieutenants ' 
Lieutenants in the Army, Pursers, Sur- 
Ensigns in the Army, Midshipmen, 
merchant passengers, Masters, and 
Mates of vessels above 80 tons.... 29 3 
Assistant-Surgeons 25 O 
To Masters and Mates of vessels under 
80 tons, other nox-combatiants, with 
soldiers, seamen, marines, &c. 
One pound of bread, per day. 
Half a pound of meat, ditto. 
14 Sol, in money, ditto, 


Wood is allowed twice a month,—salt once 
ditto,—dry vegetables occasionally, and vine~ 
gar inthe summer. It is said that the order 
of government is, that they should be clothed 
once in eighteen months, 

The gentlemen who were detained at the 
commencement of the war, who may have 
served previously in the army or navy, are 
paid on producing their commissions, accord- 
ing to their former rank, or to that which 
they may have held at the period of their 
detention ; but the other detained gentlemen, 
merchants, trades-people, &e. whose case 
is peculiaily distressing, are considered only 
as non-combatiants, and when obliged to 
claim the French allowance, can only be paid 
as seamen. ‘The little additional assistance 
afforded them from the charitable fund is of 
great importance to them, as also to the 
prisoners in general. Those prisoners who 
belong to the army and navy have some con- 
solation in the prospect of the wages which 
are accumulating for their return, but those 
of the merchant-service, not only the sea- 
men, but even the masters and mates, who 
have not this comfort in view, are particular- 
ly the objects of compassion.—Many of those 
who were once at their ease, are now reduced 
to the greatest distress, 


INSTALLATION AT OXFORD. 


Oxford, July 7.—The first public reception of 
a nobleman so distinguished as Lord Grenville, 
was a Circumstance in itself sufficient to raise, in 
the minds of many personages, an eager desire 
of evincing their respect to his Lordship by at- 
tending on this ceremony ; while the Chancellor, 
anxious, on his part, to testify every gratitude 
towards his Alma Mater, which has placed him 
in the most honourable situation in her power, 
solicited the presence of his illustrious relations 
and friends, for the purpose of additional grace 
to the grandeur of this acadernical celebrity. On 
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Saturday and Sunday visitors were pouring into 
the town, and during the whole of Monday the 
roads leading to Oxford in every direction were 
thronged with carriages. The Marquis and 
Marchioness of Buckingham, the Earl of Tem- 
ple, Lord George and Lady Mary Grenville, 
arrived at the house of the Principal of Brasenos¢ 
coliege on Monday morning ; in the evening the 
Noble Chancellor arrived at the lodgings of the 
Vice-Chancellor, at Balliol college. 

Tuesduy, July 3.-——Precisely at nine o’clock 
the gates of the Theatre were opened; and, 
owing to the judicious arrangements adopted for 
the accommodation of the company, not the 
slightest accident occurred. The pressure at the 
doors was exceedingly great, and several hundreds, 
both of ladies and gentlemen, were ultimately 
obliged to retire, disappointed in their endeavours 
to obtain aseat. About ten, Sir Sidney Smith, in 
a full dress naval uniform, entered the Theatre, 
and, as soon as his person was recognised, the 
intrepid Admiral was conducted to a seat, amid 
the long and loudest bursts of cordial approbation. 
At eleven, the Chancellor, accompanied by the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Heads of Houses, the 
Doctors, the Proctors, the Professor of Poetry, 
and a long train of nobility, walked in grand 
procession from Balliol college, to the Theatre, 
where the Noble Lord and his academical friends 
were greeted with the most rapturous applause. 
After the accustomed ceremonies, the Chancellor, 
with the utmost dignity, opened the convocation, 
and then conferred the Honorary Degree of 
D.C. L. on the following noble and distinguished 
personages, who were severally introduced and 
Presented by Joseph Phillimore, Esq; of Christ 
Church, Professor of Law:—His Grace the 
Duke of Somerset ; Most Noble the Marquisses 
of Buckingham, Downshire, and Ely; Earls 
Essex, Abingdon, Jersey, Fortescue, Carysfort, 
and Temple; Viscounts Bulkeley and Carleton ; 
Lords Braybrook, Cawdor, and Carrington ; 
Hon. William Wickham, George Tierney, Wil- 
liam Elliot, Sir William Drummond, K. C. 
Sir John Newport, Bart. Sir John Anstruther, 
Bart. and Mr. Fagel, lave Greffier of the United 
Provinces. 

The speech in commemoration of the bene- 
factors to the university was delivered by the 
Rev. William Crowe, LL. B. Public Orator. 

compositions to which the Chanceilor’s prize 
had been awarded were then recited in the follow- 
ing order ;— 
Latin Verses—“ Pyramides Zgyptiace’—by 
Mr. John Taylor Coleridge, Scholar of Cor- 
pus Christi Coliege. 

English Essay—‘* What are the Arts, in the 

cultivation of which the Moderns have been 
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The compositions were highly creditable to 
their authors, and were, individually, honoured 
by reiterated applause. 

The Ode composed on. the occasion by the 
Professor of Poetry, aud set to music by Dr, 
Crotch, then commenced with a recizative and 
air from Mr. Bartleman ; Mrs. Bianchi and Mr, 
Braham had solos allotted them, which they exe 
ecuted in their usual style of excellence. The 
chorusses were grand, and the whole was raptur- 
cusly applauded. 

bout two o'clock the Chancellor dissolved 
the convecation, and was atterwards magnificent. 
ly entertained by the Vice-Chancellor in the hall 
of Balliol college, where he was met by the 
Heads of Houses, the Prociors, the young 
nobility of the university, and those distinguished 
personages on whom the honorary degree of 
D. C. L. had been conferred. 

About five in the evening the Theatre was 
again opened for the Grand Musical Festival, 
and, in a short time, that structure was filled to 
an overflow by ladies and gentlemen of the first 
distinction. In the evening a subscription bal! 
was given at the Town Hail, and was attended 
by every branch of the Grenville family, and the 
ether noble visitors. 

Wednesday.—About half past nine the Chan- 
cellor, Lord Grenville, accompanied by the Vice- 
Chancellor, and preceded by the Beadles, went 
from Balliol college to the Delegates’ Room, 
where the Heads of Houses and Proctors were in 
waiting. Walking from hence to Rade :ffe Libra- 
ry his Lordship joined the nobility, the Governors 
of the Infirmary, and other gentlemen, and 
went in full procession to’ St. Mary’s church, 
where divine service was performed, and the 
Rev. Dr. Howley, Canun of Chri t cburcii, and 
Regius Professor of Divinity, delivered an ad- 
mirable discourse, for the benefit of the In- 
firmary. 

After church the Chancellor retired to Balliol 
college, where he held a private levee, and gave 
audience to a very considerable number of acade- 
mical triends. 

Thursday.—By the provident arrangement of 
Rev. Provost of Worcester, and the president of 
St. John’s college, the doors of the Theatre were 
open this morning at half past eight, for the 
admission of ladies, exclusively; gentlemen 
were subsequently admitted; and the Theatre 
was thronged, when about 10 the Chancellor, 
attended by the nobility, Heads of Houses, and 
the whole train of those illustrious personages 
who on the preceding day had been complimented 
with the honorary degree of D. C. L. entered the 
Theatre in their court dresses and scarlet robes, 
nd were welcomed with every demonstration of 
respect and approbation. The Chancellor then 


less successful than the Ancients ?"°—by Mr. opened the business of convocation, and con- 


Richard Whately, B. A. of Oriel College. ferred the honorary degree of D. C. L. on. the m 

Latin Essay—‘* In Philosophia, que de Vita | following noblemen and gentlemen: Right Hon. Es 

et Moribus est, illustranda quenam pracipue | Lord Viscount Hawarden ; Hon. Richard Neville, He 

i Sermonum Socraticorum fuit excellentia? | M,P.; Hom. William Henry Lyttleton, M. P.; Es 
by Mr. John Miller, B. A. Scholar af Wor- | Hon. James Abercromby, M. P.; Sir Cecil 
cester college. ’ Bishopp ; Sir William Pole; Sir George Clerke ; ho 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s prize—English Verse— | Sir Stephen Glynn; Sir Richard Brooke, Bart. 

| “ The Statue of the dying Giadiator’’—by | Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. Sir James Mathew tio 
| Mz. G. Robert Uhinaery, Studeat of Christ | Strong ; Rear-Admiral Sir William Sidney Smith ; he 
aft Church. Sir Codrington Edmund Caffington ; Rear-Ad- ter 
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miral Isaac George Manley ; William Cavendish, 
Esq; M. P.; Charles Watkin Williams Wynn, 
Esq; M. P.; William Lowndes, Esq; M. P.; 
John Leach, Esq; M. P.; Daniel Giles, Esq ; 
M.P. ; William Henry Fremantle, Esq ; M. P. ; 
Pascoe Grenfell, Esq; M.P.; Richard William 
Henry Vyse, Esq; M. P.; William Holmes, 
Esq; M. P.; and Joseph Halsey, Esq; M. P. 

The poetical exercises in honour of Lord 
Grenville’s installation were recited, and were 
universally applauded. At three o’clock the 
Chancellor, attended by the whole body of 
illustriows personages in the university, were 
entertained with a most magnificent banquet in 
the grand hall of Christ church, wherc, on his 
Lordship’s arrival at the high table, he was 
welcomed and congratulated in a Latin Oration, 
by Rev. William Coneybeare, M. A. Student of 
the college, and Professor of Anglo Saxon Litera- 
ture in the university. 

A third grand musical festival, to a very nu- 
merous and splendid audience, closed the cere- 
monies of this day. 

Friday.—The Theatre was this morning open- 
ed at half past eight for the ladies, and access 
was afterwards given to the gentlemen: the 
building was completely thronged. At ten the 
Chance:lor proceeded from the Divinity School, 
and with the whole train of nobility, Heads of 
Houses, Doctors and Proctors, arrayed as usual, 
in their superb habiliments, entered the Thextre, 
and was enthusiastically received. His Lordship 
then opened the convocation with the accustom- 
ed formalities, and conferred on the following 
personages the degree of D. C, L.—Lord Viscount 
Duncannon, M. P.; Lord George Grenville ; Sir 
Edward Knatchbull, Bart. M. P.; Sir James 
Craufurd; Sir Montague Cholmeley ; William 
Robert Spencer, Esq ; ‘Thomas Tyrwhitt, Esq ; 
M. P.; Charles William Taylor, Esq; M. P.; 
Albany Saville, Esq; M. P.; Henry Calveley 
Cotton, Esq; Henry Watkin Williams Wynn, 
Esq ; George Hammond, Esq ; Benjamin Gar- 
like, Esq; W.H. Ashhurst, Esq; High Sheriff 
of the county of Oxford; Frederic Thomas 
Hervey Foster, Fsq ; Thomas Francis Fremantle, 
Esq; Captain R. N.; George John Leigh, Wil- 
liam Hanbury, Patrick Craufurd Bruce, Samuel 
Kekewich, Thomas Schutz, Jolin Engelbert 
Liebenrood, Thomas Strangways Homer, and 
Edward Grove, Esqrs. 

The following gentlemen, graduates of the 
university of Cambridge, were admitted ad 
eundem: Rev. F. Haggitt, D. D. Prebendary of 
Durham; Charles Peers, Esq; M. A.; Rev, 
Peter Lockie, M. A.; Rev. William Robinson, 
M. A.; Rev. Rann Kennedy, M. A. 

The honorary degree of M. A. was also con- 
ferred on Charles Cumming, Esq; and Addison 
John Easterby Cresswell, Esq; gentlemen com- 
moners of Corpus Christi college ; W. Whictred, 
Esq; gentleman commoner of Exeter college ; 
Henry Ralph Willett, Esq; ana E. L. Chariton, 
Esq ; gentlemen commoners of Christ church. 

The laudatory and poetical compositions in 
honour of the celebrity were then re-commenced. 

When the Chancellor dissolved the convoca 
tion, he retired to Balliol college, and again 
held a public levee, which was numerously at- 
tended by his Losdship’s academical friends. 


At three o’clock his Lordship proceeded to Brase- 
nose college, where he was met by a large train 
of the nobility, and other illustrious personages ; 
all of whom sat down to a most sumptuous 
entertainment furnished with every delicacy in 
seasen, in the College hall. 

In the evening a fourth grand musical festival 
was performed in the Theatre. The same even- 
ing the Town-Hall was again ficted up for a. 
subscription ball, and at an early hour the room 
was honoured with an overflow of beautyand rank. 

Immediately after the presentation of the 
gentlemen to degrees in the Theatre this morn- 
ing, the Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan was discern- 
ed in the area, and was conducted to a seat among 
the Doctors, followed by a rapturous and long 
continued burst of applause; but Mr. §. declined 
the honour of the degree of Doctor. Qn the 
whole, the inaugural ceremonies have been con- 
ducted throughout with the most majestic dignity, 
and the most brilliant eclat. 

The last article in this spectacle was the ascent 
of Mr. Sadler, with his son, in his balloon from 
Merton fields, at two o'clock on Saturday. He 
took with him in the car, 100 small bags filled 
with sand, weighing about 10lb. each: some 
cold beef, a bottle of brandy, four bottles of 
water, and a cat fastened in a wicker basket. 
The balloon ascended in a grand and steady man- 
ner; the populace gave three huzzas, Mr. Sadler 
standing up, waving his hat and a flag. The 
balloon went over Merton college, S. W. and 
continued in clear view, upwards of five minutes. 
The dimensions of it are:—diameter, 30 feet ; 
capacity, 14,137 cubic feet, or 86,721 gallons ; 
surface, 314 square yards; composed of 566 
yards, crimson, blue, and white lustring silk. 
After being up five minutes, it entered a smuli 
white cloud, continued in it a short time, and 
after that went in and out of two other white 
clouds, for half an hour, and was not seen again. 
Soon after it rose, Mr. Sadler let out the cat, a 
bag of sand, Sir Sidney Smith’s flag,* and a hand- 
kerchief. ‘The cat in the basket was picked up 
by a countryman, at Headington, about two 
miles from Oxford, with a direction on a red 
collar, to Miss Robarts, daughter of the coach 
proprietor in High-street Oxford. ‘The country- 
man took the cat home as directed. It is sup- 
posed there were 50,000 persons collected to 
view this truly grand sight.—The balloon alight- 
ed in a field belonging to Mr. Marshall, of North 
Crawley, near Newport Pagnell, at about half 
past four o'clock in the afternoon. The descent 
was beautiful and gradual for about three quarters 
of an hour. Mr. Sadler and his son proceeded 
from Newport Pagnell to Buckingham, were 
they slept, and on the following day returned. 


Chancellors of Oxford, since the Revolution. 


James, Duke of Ormond, installed 1698; Ear} 
of Anan, 1715; John Earl of Westmorland, 
1759 ; George Henry, Earl of Litchfield, 1762 ; 
Frederick, Lord North, (Earl of Guildford) 
1772; William Henry, Duke of Portland, 1792. 


* The inscription alluded to what never should 
be forgot by Englishmen, viz. the beating of 
Buonaparte at Acre by Sir S. S. 
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Leamington Priors. 
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HORSES. 


ON THE NAMES GIVEN TO HORSES, &c- 
REPLY TO YOUNG PHILLIPS, 


A Correspondent, who sigus bimself Gan- 
eeticus, has thought proper to reply to the 
suggestions of Young Phillips, p. 290, of 
the present volume, in a very spirited manner, 
He asks whether the cognoscenti in horses in 
England, confine ¢heir appellations within 
the bounds cf common sense? and what 
might an honest Hindoo object to such names 
—and many 
others equally inexplicable? He objects to 
the heathen names imposed on good Christian 
horses; and reminds us of some that are 
certainly attached by mythology to furies or 
fairies, to demons or demonesses, of very 
suspicious character, to say the best of them. 

We find from our Correspondent’s letter, 
that he is much more anxious lest the blood 
of the human species should be debased by 
Hindoostannee mixture ; and lest our future 
books on igree should derive Sir John 
Bull's descent from Fatima or Latchumee : 
for from such unpronounceable appellations a 
Sadarangapatnam—Sittambale— Pundarum ; 
or—but a4 can read, much less remember 
them? We agree with our ingenious Cor- 
respondent that ‘‘ a geod name is better than | 
great riches"—but, if any of our friends in- 
cline to try whether we deem it better than 
very great riches, we give them leave to 
attempt to correct our opinion : and to say 
trvuth, the greater the riches the more pro- 
bability of success will atiend the endeavour. 
We would not, for the world, be guilty 
of the sin of covetousness! No! No! yet 
we frankly acknowledge, that we have made 
no vows agzinst obtaining more than 
we have at present. 

In the mean while our Correspondent may 
rest assured that most of these names he has 
quoted are inoffensive enough - and merely 
mark the regard and affection of their owners 
= the animals on which they have imposed 
them. 


Ayesha signifies ‘‘ Pleasure.” 
Seclara ——— ‘ A Star.” 
Chandnee -——— The Moon.” 


Wahalee refers to the native country in 
Arabia of the animal : 
Toorkamanee is the name of a breed : 


Seidanee the same. 


As to Fatima and Aboobekur, they remind 
us of the origin of Islamism ; and we ho 
there is no plot, in endeavouring to reconcile 
orthodox Christians, to such Mahometan ap- 


pellations. 


AN ACCOUNT OF LEAMINGTON PRIORS, 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Str,—As the season of the year is now 
arrived when the public are frequenting 
the watering-places, either for the benefit of 
the saline springs, or the more gratifying 
pleasure of rural retirement, a short account 
of Leamington Priors will probably be accept. 
able to some of your numerous readers. 

No situation can be so highly favoured by na- 
ture, the springs, like the dews of heaven, appear 
inexhaustible, and tend very much to invigo- 
rate the frame, and in scerbutic, gouty, and 
rheumatic cases, are held in great repute. 
Several patients of the celebrated Dr. Che- 
shire of Hinckley, have found much relief, 
For rural retirement it has no rival, being 
nearly in the middle of the kingdom, within 
two miles of Warwick, whose castle may 
be justly titled unigue; a delightful morn- 
ing’s walk from Guy’s Cliff, once the noted 
residence of our country's chanspion, and the 
venerable ruins of Kenilworth Castle; and 
about nine miles from Coventry : there isa 
stage-coach passes through (on its way to 
Chester) which renders the communication 
easy, and the canal coming near the viilage 
makes the necessaries of life moderate ; the 
fertility and dryness of its situation renders 
it very healthy ; the roads are likewise parti- 
cularly clean and pleasant. 

Leamington Priors * takes its name from ils 
situation on the south sile of the river Leame. 
In the conqueror’s time Earl Roger held it 
to the extent thereof, being certified at two 
hides, which were valued at £4, having two 
miles rated at 24s. 

The church, dedicated to All Saints, was 
originally but a chapel belonging to Wooton, 
being therewith confirmed to the canons of 
Kenilworth, by Richard Peche, Bishop of 
Coventry, in Henry the Second’s day, aud 
appropriated to them by G. Muschamp, his 
successor ia King John’s time, 1291. 19 
Edward J, it was yalued at six marks, over 
and above a pension of 20s. then issuing out 
of the abbey of Malmsbury, and the vicarage 
at 20s. But in 26 Henry Vill. the same was 
valued at £6. 10s. the pension at 33s. 4d. 
added by the canons of coimpus 


ted. 

All that is further observable touching this 
place, is, that nigh to the east end of the 
church is a spring of salt water (not above 
a stone’s throw from the river Leame) where- 
of the inhabitants make use for seasoning of 
meat. 
~ Newbold Comyn. This place, the original 
occasion of whose name is discovered by the 
latter syllable bold, which in the Saxon lan- 


* See Warren's Edit. of Dugdale, 1656. 
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guage signifies house) is one of those depopu- 
jated villages whereof John Rous (an anti- 
quarian and some time chantry priest at Guy's 
Cliffe) complayned, and lyeth on the north 
side of Leame. In Ldward Confessor’s time 
it was the inheritance of one Vleucine, who 
gave it to te abbey of Malmsbury at such 
time as he was shorn a monk in that monas- 
tery ; and by the Cong. Suryey is certified to 
contain 3 hides, at which time there was a 
mill yielding 8s. per ann. the value of the 
whole being 50s. But it was not long after 
the Norman conquest, that the monks of 
Malmsbury enfeoft one Radulphus Vicecomes 
in this their land at Newbold ; which Ralph 
had issue, Wibert, and hea son called An- 
selme, who left one only sc. Joan, 
within age at her father’s decease, and in 
ward to the Abbott, by whom she was gi- 
ven in marriage to Elias Comyn. From 
which Elias and Joan descended these Co- 
myns, who had their seat here, and for dis- 
tinction from other Newbolds gave the addi- 
tion of their own name to this place. 

In 31 Henry LI. upon difference that grew 
betwixt John Comyn and Geflrey de Simely, 
Lord of Radford, touching liberty of fishing 
in the river Leame, they came t an agree- 
ment that the said John should fish as far 
as his own land extended. 

Such was the state in former times of these 
two villages, which constitute one parish, 
or constablewick. ‘The river, which rises 
in this county, divides their districts, wash 
ing the banks from an eastern to a western 
direction ; a handsome stone bridge of three 
arches has lately been erected, which holds 
acommunication between the two villages, 
and from whence proceeds a road leading to 
Coventry, &c. In 1810, a new salt- 
spring (the first of the kind, I suppose,) was 
opened on the Newbold side, at about the 
distance of twenty yards from the river and 
bridge, to which baths and proper convevi- 
ences will be made for using the Spa water, 
A new town is likewise building on this side 
for accommodation, which is marked out on an 
extensive scale: the first stone was laid on Tues- 
day, 20th September, 1808, by John Tomes, 
Fsq.; the second by the Rev. James Wal- 
house ; the third by Mr. B. Satchwell. 

Here there is a wonderful instance of the mu- 
tability of human affairs. To the tamultuous 
throng which onee inhabited this village had 
succeeded the solitude of death ; last year 
it was a pasture field whieh bloomed with 
verdure ; aguin a village in opulence and 
magnitude is rising ; but reflecting that if 


this very place did once exhibit this animated 
pictures who can assore us, that it will not 

e again desolated, and that another indivi- 
dual, like our countryman Rous, will not sit 
down amid silent ruins, and lament a people 
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isurned, and their greatness changed into ag 
empty name ? 

Tie first spring in freehold ground on the 
Leamington side was originally sought for b 
Mr. William Abbotts, deceased, on the 14t 
January, 1786, who immediately erected a 
new set of hot and cold baths, being the first 
of the kind ever made here, and from the period 
which Dugdale wrote till then, I believe, it had 
remained much the same; so that from the 
exertions of the above individual, who lived 
to see his benevolent intentions usefully and 

enerally adopted, this place may be said to 
nave taken its rise. His baths were used the 
first week of June following. They are n¢w 
called the Old Bath, and the public house 
which he built, is now known by the name 
of the Bath Hotel. Since that period several 
new sets of hot and cold baths, extensive 
hotels, with neat and elegant houses, have 
been erected. Your's, kc. 


BOHUN-UPAS TREE. 

Note on the subject of the Bohun-Upas, 
communicated by M. Deschamps, D. M. 
to M. Mahe Bran; published by the latter 
in his trauslation of Barrow’s voyage. to 
Cochin-China. 

From this it appears that M. Deschamps 
has assured M. Malte-Brun, not only of the 
existence of this famous tree, but of his ha- 
ving seen it himself, and cut off branches 
from the living subject. We wish he had 
ascertained the class of plants to which it be- 
longs, and whether it be a new genus, Mr. 
Barrow is of opinion. that the word upas is 
nothing more than a common adjunct to all 
poisonous plants, and that the Bohun-upes 
is, par excellence, the poisonous tree. The 
fiction of the Dutch surgeon, respecting its 
baneful inflnence on the surrounding atios- 
phere, and of the almost certain death to the 
condemned criminals sent, to gather its juices, 
is, we think, satisfactorily explained by M. 
Deschamps. It is the practice, he says, to 
send such persons tg the low, swampy, and 
ubhealthy islands on the sonthern coast of 
Java, where few survive the first attack of 
fever, and, as these islands abound with the 
Rohun-upas, the Javanese attribute the 
dreadful mortality among them, to the ex- 
halations from this pestiferous tree. 

M. Deschamps was one of the naturalists 
who accompanied Dentrecasteaux in search 
of LaPérouse, 

By turning to our third volume, p. 145, 
our readers will see that we doubted on the ac- 
curacy of the accounts current respecting this 
tree, and desired further information: which 
we now accept with readiness, and think it 
our duty to give ita place in. our work, in 
order to present the subject as complete as 
we can. 
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POISONINGS, 
la Frangaise. 


To those patriots * who cry . 
where there peace,’ to those 
whose benevolence extends to the most 
distant objects, —while they have little charity 
for those at home—we beg leave to relate the 
following most atrocious, but not unparal- 
leled, act of an accomplished Frenchman of 
the new school of morality, which is at this 
instant come to our knowledge. 

At the recent capture of Zante by our 
arms, was taken prisoner a French lieutenaut- 
colonel of the name of Pocris, who is now 
in England, we suppose, on his parole. 
This person had been governor of Cerigo, but 
was removed for maiversation in his office. 
Among his papers were found, in his own 
writing, letters of an official nature to his 
captain general at Corfu, stating a transaction 
so horrible as scarcely to be credited ov any 
testimony but that of the perpetrator. About 
600 Aibanians, men, women, and children, 

over from the continent to Cerigo 
with a view of settling on that island. This 
caused some uneasiness to Pocris, from which 
he determined to relieve himself in a manner 
that can only be described in his own words. 


* Je ferai tout mon possible de m’'en débar- 
rasser par tous les moyens en mon pouvoir, 
persuadé qu’indépendamment de toutes les 
méfiances que ces geus-la m'inspirent, leur 
séour en cette isle pourrait m’occasionner 
bray discussion avec nos voisins de la Tur- 
quie Européenne.” 

€ I will exert all my faculties to disembarras 
myself of these people by every possible mode 
in my power, persuaded that, independent of 
the distrust which they create in my mind, 
their abode in this island is likely to produce 
some discussions with our neighbours of Eu- 
ropean Turkey.’ 

Having taken his resolution, he describes 
in his next letter, the mode in which he car- 
ried it into effect. 

« Je fus forcé de leur faire empoisonner les 
eaux, qui causa la mort de plusieurs indivi- 
dus ; cei événement funeste et impréva les fit 
mettre la voile.’ 

« I was under the necessity of POISONING 
THEIR WELLS, which destroyed numbers of 
them; this alarming and unexpected event 
obliged the remainder to fly.’ 


Though we have sufficient proof that he is 
not the only Frenchman guilty of so horrible 
acrime, we believe he is the only person in 
existence who could relate it in so cool a man- 
ner. Asa precedent for the act itself, Pocris 
had high authority : the conduct of his im- 
perial master at Jaffa could not escape him ; 
and the opportunity was too good te omit shew- 
ing himself a disciple worthy of so-humane 
a weacher.— Quart, Ltev. Fel. 1310, p. 204. 
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PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 


Cuar. 1V—4merican Trade—Lord Gambier 
Lord Wellington's Pension—Catholic Petition 
—Sinecures— Naval Court Martial— Porty. 
guese Army— Irish Prisons and Charity Schools 
—Privilece of House of Commons—Walcheren 
Expedition, @c. 


Houses or Lonps, Thursday, Fel. 8, 1810. 


The Earl of Liverpool brought dowa a message 
from his Majesty, proposing to confer a mark of 
favour on Arthur Lord Viscount Wellington, &e. 
and recommending a provision for his Lordship, 
and his two next successors, of £2000 a year. 


American Trade, 


Earl Bathurst laid on the table, accounts of 
the Exports and Imports to and from America, 
particularly the United States. He argued, that 
the commerce of Great Britain had greatly in- 
creased, notwithstanding the gigantic efforts of 
her enemy. 


Thanks to Lord Gamlier. 


Lord Mulgrave said, he considered the opera- 
tions of the navy in the Basque roads under Lord 
Gambier, as highly contributing to the honour, 
advantage, and glory of the country He was 
surprised to hear that a noble Lord, a member of 
another house, intended to oppose the vote, on 
the ground, that the Commander had not done 
his duty to the utmost. The day (the 19th) Lord 
Gambier wrote that the French ships could be 
attacked, stating also the risk, Lord Cochrane 
arrived at Plymouth ; the talent and knowledge 
he displayed, in meeting the objections of naval 
men, induced the Admiralty to employ his Lord- 
ship. The enemy’s vessels were exposed to our 
fire-ships, and their ruin was achieved under the 
auspices and direction of Lord Gambier. His 
Lordship concluded by moving thanks to Lord 
Gambier. 

Lord Holland thought that in a matter of par- 
liamentary thanks, the merit should be clear, to 
receive such a reward. What said Lord Cochrane ? 
‘© Look at, and sift the Log-Book.” His Lord- 
ship remarked, that the conduct of the French 
government was Opposite to ours : they instituted 
a severe inquiry into the affair of the Basque 
Roads, and many of their commanders were 
punished, some capitally, They did not give 
their thanks to General Monnet for his defence 
of Flushing, but censured him. 

Lord Melville thought the Admiralty wrong, 
in ordering a court martial on Lord Gambier, and 
in giving Lard Cochrane a command in preference 
to older officers in Lord Gambier’s fleet. 

The Earl of Liverpool defended the conduct of 
the Admiralty ; as did the Earl of Buckingham- 
shire, and the Lord Chancellor. 

Viscount Sidmouth agreed toto corde in the 
original motion. 

Loid Darnley, Ear! Grosvenor, and Lord Gren- 
ville, did not think the share which Lord Gam- 
bier had in the affair of the Basque Roads, enti- 
tled him to the thanks of the house. 

Motion carried without a division. Subsequent 
motions of thanks to the officers, &c, Agreed 
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House of Commons, Thursday, Feb. 8. 

Sir James Shaw tin a bill, to enable a 
number of persons to borrow £200,000 for the 
urpose of erecting a National Theatre. 

Mr. Byng presented a petition from the county 
of Middlesex, praying a Reform in Parliament. 

The Chancellor ot the Exchequer agreed to 
the production of ail the pepers relative to Mr. 
Erskine’s conduct in America, moved for on a 
former night by Mr. Whitbread, except one dated 
Feb. 19, 1809, that paper not having been deii- 
vered to the House of Lords: he also moved an 
address to his Majesty, for certain other American 


papers. ‘ 
Message from his Majssty. 

The Chancellor of the Excnequer presented 
at the bar a message from His Majesty, to confer 
£2,000 per ann. asa signal mark of honour and 
and favour on Lord Viscount Wellington, &c. 

House of Lords, Friday, Feb. 9. 
Lord Gambier. 

Lord Gambier being in his place in the House, 
the Lord Chancellor, sitting on the woolsack 
covered, in concise and energetic terms acquaint- 
ed his lordship with the thanks voted to him by 
the house. 

Lord Gambier expressed a deep sense of gra- 
titude for the honour conferredon him, which he 
considered as the highest gratification he could 
receive. 

Naval Revision. 

Lord Viscount Melville concluded a speech of 
considerable length by moving an address to His 
Majesty, for what additional papers have been 
presented since those last laid on the table; and 
what steps had been taken for carrying into effect 
the recom dation contained in the reports of 
the commissioners:of naval revision. 

Lord Mulgrave did not see what beneficial end 
there could be in this preposition. 

Lord Viscount Melville rese to explain: after 
several speeches in explanation, from Lords Mui- 
grave, Melville, and Liverpool, the question was 
lost. 


House of Commons, Friday, Feb. 9. 

Sir Charles Pole presented a petition from cer- 
tain officers of His Majesty's navy, complaining 
of delays of the Admiralty Court, in proceedings 
on prize causes. 

Sir Edward Knatchball moved for copies of 
correspondence between Sir Lucas Pepys and Mr. 
Moore, respecting the military medical depart- 
ment, for the information of the committee 
upon the Walcheren inquiry. 

The house in a commiitee of ways and means, 

Mr. Wharton moved fora grant of £10,500,000 
to be raised by exchequer bills, towards the ser- 
vice of the year; also £1,500,000 by exchequer 
bills, to make good the like sum for exchequer 
bills of the last year outstanding. 

Westminster Petition. 

Sir Francis Burdett presented the petition of 
the inhabitants, householders, and electurs of the 
city of Westminster voted at a meeting in the 
Palace-yasd, praying for a parliamentary reform. 

Penal Laws. 

Sir S. Romilly rose to bring under the consi- 

deration of the house some parts of the criminal 
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law of this country; he concluded by moving, 
“ That leave be given to bring A bill, to 
repeal so much of the act of 10 and 11 cf King 
William. ch, 23. as takes away the benefit of 
clergy, from persons stealing to the amount of 
5s. in any shop, &c.”’ 

Mr Herbert supported the motion. 

After some observations from the Solicitor 
General, Mr. W. Smith, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Lord G. Grenville, leave given, 

House of Lords, Monday, Feb, 12. 
Cathelic Petition. 

Lord Conyngham presented a petition from the 
Roman Catholics of the county ot Clare, prays 
ing for relief from various existing restrictions. 

Lord Holland presented a petition from the 
debtors confined in the Marshalsea prison, pray- 
ing relief. 

House of Commons, Monday, Feb. 12. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved that 
the Dean of Canterbury preach before this house, 
on Wednesday the 28th inst. being the day ap- 
pointed for a general fast. 

Mr. Hutchinson rose to move for the produc- 
tion of documents respecting the state of Ante 
werp, previously to the sailing of the late expe 
dition to the Scheldt. 

Atter a few words from Sir John Newport, 
Mr. York, General Tarleton, Mr, Whitbread, 
Lord Porchester, and Mr. Windham, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer opposed the motion, ag 
premature, and unnecessary in the present stage 
of the business, and moved the previous question, 
which was carried. 

Sir Samuel Romilly brought up the bills, for 
amending certain acts relative to the punishment 
of the crime of privately stealing in dwelling- 
houses, shops, barges, or vessels on the river. 

Suppression of Sinecure Offices. , 

Mr. Fuller made his promised motion for 
abolishing sinecure offices. 

Mr. H. Thornton was of opinion that it would 
be better for the honorable gentleman to put off 
his motion, till after the report of the finance 
committee on the subject. 

Hon. Mr. Ward supported the motion in a 
speech of considerable length :—the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer replied to Mr. Ward :—Hon, 
Mr. Lamb combated the arguments of the last 
speaker :—Mr. Creevey spoke in favor of the 
motion, and in the course of the speech, made 
some allusions to the case of. Lord Melville; 
which brought up Mr, Dundas Saunders, who, 
in very animated and feeling language, com- 
mented on the injustice of traducing any man’s 
character, who had been acquitted by his peers. 

Lord A. Hamilton, Mr. Bankes, and Mr. 
Whitbread recommended withdrawing the mo- 
tion for the present. 

Mr. Fuller said, that if either of the honorable 
gentlemen would say it should be taken up seri- 
ously at a given time, he was willing to withdraw 
his motion. Mr. Bankes said, he would bring 
it forward. Motion withdrawn. 

House of Lords, Tuesday, February 13, 

The Earl of Liverpoo! presented a petition from 
lady Essex Ker, preferring her ladyship's claims 
to the Roxburgh titles. ‘ 
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House of Commons, Tuesday, February 13. 

The bill for allowing his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales to dispose of a certain ground 
near the Savoy prison, for the purpose of build- 
ing a bridge over the Thames: read a second 
time. 

Distilleries, 

Mr. Rose moved the order of the day, for the 
House to resolve into a committee, to take into 
consideration the expediency of continuing the 
corn distillery prohibition act of the last session. 
He stated, that a scareity of corn at present was 
proved by the existing prices. He maintained the 
necessity for continuing the prohibition in Eng- 
land. The case was widely different in Ireland. 
In that country the harvest was universally 
abundant ; and he did not mean that the prohi- 
bition should be continued there. After a Jong 
and desultory conversation, the House in a 
committee, the chairman was instructed to move 
for leave to bring in the bill. 


House of Commons, Wednesday, Feb. 14. 


Mr, Whitbread took occasion to assure the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that if a lottery 
should be proposed among the ways and means 
of the year, he, for one, should give it his most 
strenuous opposition. 

r. H. Sumner obtained leave to bring ina 
bill for building new docks at Rotherhithe. 

Lord Cochrane gave notice, that on Monday 
next he should move for the authority by which 
the King’s proctor is empowered and require, 
to take the management of all prizes captured by 
his Majesty’s ships ; and also for documents 
respeeting the condemnation of ships captured, 
and how the same had been shared. 

New Marine Insurance Company. 

Mr. Manning, in consequence of the petitioa 
he bad presented a few days since, praying fora 
bill to establish a new marine insurance com- 
pany, spoke at considerable length, and con- 
cluded by moving, that a select committee take 
into consideration the act of George I., granting 
exclusive privileges for marine insurances to the 
Royal Exchange and London Assurance Com- 
panies ; and also to consider the best means of 
effecting Marine insurances, and report their 
opinion. 

Mr. Grenfell said a few words. 

Mr. Marryat opposed the necessity of any new 
institution at length. Mr. A. Baring and Mr. 
Adam supported Mr. Manning’s motion. Ques- 
tion put :—For Mr. Manning’s Motion, 20; 
against it, 7; majority, 13. 

House of Lords, Thursday, February 15. 

Confined Debtors. 

The Earl of Mount Edgecombe presented a 

ition from the debtors confined in the gaol of 

min, Cornwall, praying relief. 

Lord Grenville presented a similar petition 
from those cenfined 1 the King’s Beach prison. 
State of Trade. 

Lord Grenville moved for papers intimately 
connected with one of the most important sub- 
jects that concerned the commercial and financial 
interests of the country. First, an account of 


the course of exchange at the principal places | 
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in Europe and America, between Great Britain 
and other countries, specifying the monthly rate 
for a certain time back, so far as the account 
could be made out. 

[The Earl of Liverpool had no particular ob- 
jection to the motion: but that the regular 
account of the courses of exchange could not be 
given perfectly ; as Government, in many in- 
stances, only procured them from the accounts 
in foreign journals.]—Next, for an acconnt of 
Treasury bills sent abroad, and negociated during 
a similar period.—For a statement of the bullion 
during the same period, exported or imported, 
These his Lordship conceived to be materially 
connected with the general question as to the 
flourishing state of our commerce and revenue, 
and necessary to be produced, in order to form 
a just opinion on the subject. Our exports, it 
might appear, were greater, in consequence of 
our inability to send out bullion.—-Alj agreed to, 


Mr. Henry Wellesley's Divorce. 


The Duke of “Norfolk wished that as the 
application to Parliament was only to relieve the 
party petitioning, and give him the liberty of 
contracting another marriage, no additional pu- 
nishment should be inflicted on the offending 
Lady, beyond what she could suffer by the effect 
of the proceedings in the courts of justice After 
some observations from the Lord Chancellor, the 
Noble Duke agreed to alter his amendment, by 
changing it into an omission of those words of 
the clause to which his Lordship objected. His 
Grace also obscived, that understanding that the 
consent of the Petitioner could not be had to the 
original alteration he proposed, as to the increase 
of Lady Charlotte Wellesley’s allowance, the 
effect of his amendment would be to secure it to 
her, in case of her survivorship after the demise 
of Mr. H. Wellesley. —Amendment earried, 

Conversation on the clause for preventing the 
intermarriage of the offending parties ;  intro- 
duced in obedience to the standing order of their 
Lordships of the last Session. 

The Duke of Norfolk lamented the frequent 
recurrence of such bills, but wished every case 
to stand on its own peculiar grounds. In the 
present instance, the married state of Lord Paget 
rendered such a clause much less necessary. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the adoption of 
the Standing Order did not mean that in all cases 
the principle should be enforced: but that the 
question should in all such imstances come before 
their Lordships whether or not they would per- 
mit the marriage of the offending parties. 

Lord Grenville was in favour of withdrawing 
the clause, though he continued a friend to the 
principle of the Order. The Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire and Earl Grey expressed similar opt 
nions. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury maintained the 
justice and expediency of forbidding such mar- 
riages generally, asa likely mode of preventing 
the recurrence of the crime of adultery by taking 
away from the adulterer the advantage of his 
seductive promises of future marriage, yet he 
thought that in this instance, the possible want of 
knowledge of the legislature’s intention, and the 
married state of the offending parties, might 
render it unnecessary to enforce the order 
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House of Commons, Thursday, Feb. 15. 
Mr. Huskisson moved for an account of ail 
sums of Money advanced by the Bank of Eng- 
land, from Jan. 5, 1798, to the latest period, on 
the security of the malt duty, land-tax, and 
other permanent imposts. Also tor documents 
selative to the present state ot bullion. 
Mr. Giles moved for an account of the num- 
ber of ships and their tonnage, which sailed from 
the ports of Great Britain from Oct. 1806, to Oct, 
1809 ; distinguislaing each year, and the nations 
to which each belonged, 
Naval Court Martial. 
Sir Francis Burdett rose to call the attention of 
the house to a subject which he thought demand- 
ed their serious consideration. The public news- 
papers alleged that a sea captain, in the British 
seivicey had been lately brought to trial before 
a court martial for an act of wanton and deliberate 
babarity towards a British seaman on board his 
own vessel, He had put this seaman ashore upon 
a barren rock in the Western Islands without pro- 
visions, and exposed him to perish by famine ; 
a circumstance which accidentally reached the 
knowledge of government through the American 
newspapers. This officer, on being proved guilty 
was merely dismissed the service. The honour- 
able baronet wished to know, whether govern- 
ment meant to stop here, with such a fact in proof 
before them and brought to light by the merest 
accident ? or, whether they meant to take any 
further steps on a subject so disgraceful to the 
service, s®© materiaHy interesting the life and se- 
cur.ty of every seaman in his Majesty's fleet ; and 
which, if so slightly passed over, might have the 
most serious effects in the naval service. He 
felt it his duty, as a members of parliament, to 
call the attention of the house to the subject; 
for if such wanton and tyrannical occurences 
were suffered to obtain with impunity, there 
would be anend of all order and gocd govern- 
ment in our fleets, 

Mr. Ward knew nothing more of the transac- 
tion, than that the captain was brought toa court 
martial, found guilty, and sentenced to dismissal 
from the service. The admiralty had no power 
to do more. 

Sir Francis Burdett thought, that dismissal 
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Sir Francis Burdett begged leave to remark, 
that he merely had risen to mention the matter 
‘for the notice of his Majesty’s ministers. It was 
hard to throw the onus upon his shoulders ; ic 
was no duty that belonged peculiarly to him. 
However, he thought the subject so extraordinary 
and of so much importance, that he would take 
a day or two to consider of it, and prepare a spe- 
cific motion on the subject. 

Charitable Donations. 

Mr. Wilberforce, after some prefatory obser- 
vations, moved for leave to bring in a bill for 
registering charitable donations. 

Abuses in Naval and Barrack Civil Appoints 
ments. 

Mr. Wardle rose to move for papers fespect- 
ing the appointments to civil situations in the 
Navy office, and Barrack Master’s department. 
He would pledge himself to prove, if the papers 
were granted, that many abuses had occurred in 
both. After stating several instances where junior 
officers had been appointed over the heads of 
seniors, and naming several new officers that had 
been created unnecessarily, he concluded by 
moving, for ‘* copies of all letters between the 
lords commissioners of the admiralty, and Mr. 
Butt, late clerk in the navy office, relative to hig 
claims for compensation, and his subsequent ré- 
i between May 1, 1809, and Jan. 16, 

10.” 

Mr, Ward said, that before the house should 
sanction such an inquiry, it was bound to see 
that good grounds were stated; for his part he 
did not cee the smallest reason for it ; it would 
be a great detriment to business of much more 
impostance. Afier explaining. away the grounds 
of Mr. Wardle’s motion, he concluded by op- 
posing it, so far as the navy board was concerned. 
Mr. Wilberforce hoped the hon. gent. would 
withdraw his: oppesition, for as a noble lord 
(Barham) was included in it, who had always 
been a firm friend to reform ; it would be justice 
to that noble person to go into a full investigas 
tion of the case. 

Mr. Noel concurred with his hon. friend who 
had just sat down. 

Sir Francis Burdett thought the necessity for 
granting the papers was apparent, from) what 


from the service could not give satisfaction to the 
country for an act so atrocious. The hon. ba- 
Tonet was proceeding ; but 

The Speaker rose to remind him, that unless 
he had some specifie motion to offer, it was cone | 
trary to the established order of preceeding for 
members tu enter into discussions, when no ques- 
lion was before the house. 

Sir Francis Burdett bowed to the autharity of 
the chair, but did hope that ona matter so ex- 
traordinary, of so much importance to the liberty 
of the subject, the spirit of the constitution, and 
the well being of the navy, he might be in- 
dulged in a few observations, without being re- 
stricted under the usual order of the house— 

{call of Chair ! Chair! Chair !) 

The Speaker again rose, and said, he felt it his 
imperative duty to remind the hoa, baronet of 
the established order of proceeding in that house, 
and he must now call upon the house for their 
Support and assistance. 

(Chair ! Chair ! Chair! on every side.] 
Vou. VIII, (Lit. Pan. August, 1810.) 


had fallen from his hon, friend (Mr. Ward), who 
allowed that the practice was an abuse in itself, 
though sanctioned by long usage. 

Mr. Rose supported the character of Lord Bare 
ham, and thought the inquiry unnecessary. * 

Mr. Wardle explained his allusion ta a secres 
tary that ha¢ ‘been removed from his office, with 
afull salary of £500 perannum ; and whose suc- 
cessor received £'1@00. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole explained Mr. Wardle’s 
last observation. 

Mr. Whitbread said he should vote for the 
papers, on the ground of what bad been stated by 
the two friends of the noble lord alluded to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not think 
the house eught to feei in the same manner as 
the friends of the noble lord, nor agree to the 
motion, unless there were sufficient grounds. 
He begged the hon. gent. to be more explicit, as 
to the Barrack department. 

Mr. Wardle said, that a William Pierce, 2 
clerk in the Barrack department, had written to 
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the commissioners, accusing a Mr. Prentice an- 
other clerk, in a confidential situation, of having 
sold offices andemployed clerks to prepare false 
accounts. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared his 
readiness to agree to the motion.—Motion ne- 
gatived, without a division. 

Mr. Wardle next moved, “* that there be laid 
before the house a return of all the clerks, em- 
ployed in the different departments of the navy 
office, navy pay office, transport office, stck and 
wounded seamen, and prisoners of war Office, 
with the duties of their admission, ages, number 
of years service, salaries on entrance, with addi- 
tion subsequent. Negatived withort a division, 

Mr. Wardle then moved for a copy of Pierce's 
memorial to the commissioners of the Barrack 
department: aiso a copy of a letter from the 
game person, to the lords commissioners of the | 
treasury, calling their attention to that memo- , 
rial.—Agreed. 

Emberzlement Bill. 

Sir John Newport moved that the bi'l be 
recommitted, 

Mr. Rose said “ there ought to be some. 
ground for bringing in the bill: certainly gen- 
tlemen of respectability, would not undertake 
to collect the public revenue with the penalty of 
transportation hanging over them ; which would 
be the case if this bill were to pass.” 

Sir John Newport said he had stated as cround 
for the bill, the circumstance of a collector 
absconding with £27,000 in his hands; if the 
clerk of that collector had been guilty, he would 
have suffered death, but the law infiicts no 
adequate punishment on the principal. The 
house should distribute equal justice to the rich 
as well as poor. 

Mr. Rose declared himself as ready as the 
hon. bart. to punish such delinquents. 

The Attorney General thought there was a 
great difference between clerks and receivers of 
the public moncy. The latter mixed the public 
money with their own, and had a certain time 
allowed them to hold it, so that it would be 
impossib!e to say when they used it fraudulently, 
The former never possessed any such privilege. 

Mr. H. Thornton wished to substitute the 
words * away with,” for ‘ use of.” 

Sir John Newport acceded to the amendment. 

House of Lords, Friday, February 16, 
® Lord Walsingham presented petitions from the 
debtors confined in jails at Muli and Halitax. 
His Majesty’s Message. 

Marquis Wellesley brought down a Message 
from his Majesty, informing their Lordships 
that his Majesiy had entered into an arratigement | 
respecting Portugal, by which he had agreed to 
advance pecuniary succours for the support of 
an army of Portuguese troops, not excceding 
50,000 men. 

Lord Grenville, after some prefatory observa- 
tions, moved for an an account of the time when, 
and the parties with whom, this arrangement 
had been made. 

Reversion Prevention Bill. 

Earl Grosvenor moved the second reading of the 
Bill to prevent the grant of places in reversion. 

The Lord Chancellor requested the reading of 


the bill passed last Session. [The clerk accord. 
ingly read the Suspension Bili passed last Ses- 
sion.) His Lordship then observed, that it was 
impossible, consistently with the dignity of their 
Lordships’ proceedings, that the present bill 
could be read a second time. He wished to 
avoid stediously, giving any epinion on the me- 
sits of the question; until that question should 
come betore their Lordships in an unexceptionalle 
shape, by a new bill. 

Karl Grosvenor could not see that the technical 
objections made by the Nob!e Lord on the Woo!- 
sack applied so strongly as to prevent the progress 
of the bill. Second reading negatived. 

The Lord Chancellor then moved that the Bill 
be rejected. 

Loid Holland observed that he and other Noble 
Lords who voted for the Suspension Bill, did not 


| so vote under the opinion that the bill ought not 


to be permanent in its operation. Bill rejected. 
House of Commons, Friday, February 16. 
Mr. Wharton presented an Account of the 

Surplus of the War Taxes for the last year over 


, the sum of 19 millions, at which they were 


estimated. 
Scotch Finances. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland arose, in con- 
sequence of some observations made on a fo:mer 
night by a Noble Lord (Mahon), respecting the 
collection of the Property Tax in Scotland, to 
remove the unfavourable impressions they had 
made in the house, and to place the subject in a 
just point of view. The Noble Lord had stated, 
that the produce of the Property tax of Scotland 
was much smaller in proportion to other taxes, 
than the like tax in England ; but the conclusion 
was drawn from erroneous premises. Fer in- 
stance ; the Noble Lord’s statement of the 
amount of the Scotch property tax was taken 
from the returns of 1806, when the tax was 
i$ per cent which he contrasted with the amount 
of the pioperty tax in England, collected at 10 
per cent, Besides, a very considerable part of 
the tax assesscd on Scotch property, was not 
collected in Scotland, but in England; and 
carried to account of English collection, In 
1803, when the Property Tax was laid in Scot- 
land at 10 per cent. the amount was £800,000, 
the taxes on dividends in the English funds 
belonging to Scotch proprietors, would add 
£200,000, making together £1,000,000.  For- 
meily, it was true, very little Scotch mony 


| found its way into the English funds. But from 


the increased and increa:ing wealth of Scotland 
in latier years, there was a considerable influx of 
money from that country into England, and large 
sums were vested in British tunds ; the whole 
Income Tax on which being deducted in Eng- 
land, was carried to English account, though 
paid by Scotland, The tax on mliitary pay and 
allowance to Scotch officers was also deducted in 
England ; there were, also, a number of manu- 
facturing houses in Scotland, the proprietors of 
which, living chiefly in, England, paid the Pro- 
perty tax there for convenience ; so that the tax 
assessed in Scotland was merely on the local 
property. It was very difficult to ascertain the 
precise sum which Scotland did pay under this 
head ; byt combining these sums, they amounted 
to more than ove-eleventh of the sum paid by 
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England; which was but £11,673,000 without 
deductions ; and this would be a fair proportion 
for Scotland to pay: whether compared with the 
amount of the tax in England; or with the total 
of other assessed taxes collected in Scotland. 
The Learned Advocate concluded, by moving for 
an account of the net amount of the Property 
tax in Scotland, from its commencement in 1803, 
also the amount of assessed taxes collected in 
Scotland from the commencement of 1890. 

Lord Mahon expressed much -satisfaction at 
the statenent made by the Lord Advocite, anda 
desultory conversation ensued, in which his 
Lordship, W. H. Thornton, Sir Peter Murray, 
the Solicitor General for Scotland, Mr. Hutch- 
inson, Mr. Horner, the Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land, and Sir John Anstruther took a part. Mo- 
tion agreed to, 

Military Staff. 

Lord G. L. Gower moved for * a Return of 
the Number and Rank of the Officers employed 
oa the Military Staff in the different Districts in 
this Country, specifying the Amount of their 
Staff-Pay and Allowances, together with a Return 
of the Number of Troops in each District.” 
Also, ** Copies of any Reports which may have 
been received by his Majesty's Secretary of State, 
relative to the Services and Discipline of the 
Mank Fencibles,” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer presented 
certain Papers relative to the Loan granted last 
year to the Prince Regent of Portugal, by com- 
mand of his Majesty. 

Message from his Majesty. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then brought 
up, from the bar, a message from his Majesty, 
concerning the Portuguese army, the same as 
the Lords, 

Sir Francis Burdett moved for ** Minutes of the 
Court-Martial 01 the Hon. Warwick Lake, late 
captain of his Majesty's ship Ulysses.”” 

After a short conversation between Mr. Ward, 
Mr. C. Adam:, Sir F. Burdett, and the Chancel- 
lor ofthe Exchequer ; motion agreed to; it being 
understood that the paper would be the founda- 
tion of some ulterior proceeding in that House. 

On the motio: of General Loftus, ordered, that 
a-humble address be presented to his Majesty re- 
questing the copy of a paper or narrative presented 
to his Majesty by John Earl of Chatham, relative 
to the proceedings of the army in the late expedi 
tion to the Schelit. 

The instructions which had been laid, by Lor 
Gardner, before the Committee inquiring into the 
Walcheren expedition, were, on the motion of 
Mr. Abercrombie, referred to a Select Committee, 
to examine and report what parts were relevant to 
the inquiry pending before the House, and what 
ouzht to be printed in the minutes; they being 
comprised in various letters from different officers. 

Mr. Whitbread, after a short conversation with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the propriety 
of making the motion instanter, gave notice of a 
motion, for copies of all instructions which had 
been sent to Lord Viscount Wellington, relative 


‘to the conduct of the campaign in Portugal and 


Spain; also copies of all dispatches from that 
officer, from the 24th to the 28th of July 1809; 
and copies of all dispatches received from him, 
dated Talavera, August 1, 1809. 
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Lord Wellington. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after stating 
tothe House the signal services performed by 
Lord Viscount Weilington, passing many enco- 
mitims on his conduct as commander-in-chief, 
and comparing the grant proposed with those of a 
similar nature to Lord Duncan, Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie, &c. concluded an eloquent speech by 
moving ‘* that a pension of £2000 per annum be 
settied on Lord Viscount Wellington and on the 
two next heirs to his title in succession, &c.” 

Mr. Howard thought the advance of our army 
to Talavera a great military error, and the retreat 
and disasters which followed, were little entided 
to reward. 

Mr. Calcraft enquired whether, because his 
Majesty has been advised to advance Lord Wel- 
lington to a peerage, the House must of necessity 
add a pension to it? he could not conceive of 
either of the actions in which Lord Wellington 
was engaged, as a victory. Both had the appear- 
ance of defeat: may the latter was a most disgrace- 
ful retreat; if it had not been for the bravery and 
discipline of the columns sent to support the ad 
vanced divisions, he never could have escaped 
with his army. ‘* Whet! compare the ciaims of 
Lord Wellington with those of Lord N<lson, or 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie, meritorious officers, who 
fell a sacrifice just at the moment they had ac- 
complished a splendid victory! He concluded 
by opposing the motion, 

Mr. F. Robinson supported the motion. 

Mr. Littleton admitred that Lord Wellington’s 
victories could not be compared to Lord Nelson’s 
—but he hoped Lord Wellington had many years 
of able exertion in reserve, which would entitle 
him to the gratitude of his country: though he 
could not assent to the present motion. 

General Crauford entered into a long defence of 
Lord Wellington’s conduct in Spain and Portugal, 
he’ defended the proceedings of the noble lord at 
Talavera against the observations of Mr. Calcraft, 
and heartily concurred in the vote, 

Mr. Barham thought the house ought not to 
vote rewards for any thing but extraordinary ser- 
vice; this was certainly not considered so by the 
country. If the argument was enforced that be- 
cause the king had granted a peerage, the house 
should grant a pension, it led to an inquiry whe- 
ther the king had not done what he had no right 
to do?—he should vote against the motion, 

Mr. Herbert and Gen, Loftus spoke in favour 
of it. 

Lord Milton supposed the peerage and the pen- 
sion were intended for the gratification of the 
feelings of the noble lord’s relation, who was high 
in office. 

Sir Francis Burdett observed that an honourable 
gentleman on the opposite side had set up a new 
claim to the liberality of parliament, that Lord 
Wellington’s circumstances rendered a pension 
very agreable because he had debts! The people 
were also involved in debt, and through the votes 
of that house—he should therefore object to this 
appeal to the public purse. 

Mr. Fuller, after paying several very high com- 
pliments to the military talents and character of 
Lord Wellington, concluded by giving his assent 
to it. 

Lord — Hamilton spoke against it. 
2 2 
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Lord Dysart, in & maiden speech, warmly par 
negyrized Lord Wellington. 

Mr Whitbread replied to Lord Dysart.—He 
said although the house could not controul the 
@ranting of peerages, which by the bye had been 
very much degraded of late years, still they were 
bound to controul the expenditure of the public 
money. Had not Lord Wellington been in India, 
and in lucrative situations? If py his manner ot 
living he had contracted debts,—*‘ has not the 
mation debts also.” Supposing the peerage de- 
served, why ate the people to be called on to sup- 
port it; he hoped that Lord Wellington would in 
futur do more important services for his country 
than those for which he was made a peer. Why 
not make him governor of Portsmouth? if it were 
said because it would send him out of the king- 
dom, General Junot was governor of Paris when 
fighting against him in Portugal; and why might 
not the governor of Portsmouth be opposed to 
the governor of Paris. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole replied to Mr. Whitbread. 
He admitted it would be a shameful waste of the 
public money if Lord Wellington could support 
the dignity of the peerage without a pension—but 
he would state to the house his circumstances 
when he came from India. He had 42 or 
£%},000 : of this sum he had now about £40,000 ; 
half of this (with £6000, her own fortune) was 
settled on Lady Wellesley. At Seringapatam he 
got £5000, in the Mahrattah war £25,000, as 
civil commander in the Mysore £2000; these 
sums, with the interest, were the whole of his 
fortune. 

Mr. Wilberforce spoke highly in favour of Lord 
Wellington. 

Mr. Lyttleton and Mr. Smith said a few words 
a=the former in praise of Lord Wellington, the 
fatter against the pension. 

Mr. Windham opposed the motion. 

Mr. Canning said it bad becn asked in a tone of 
@iumph, “ why have you given two steps in the 
* peerage to Lord Wellington, and only a barony 
* to Lord Nelson, for the proudest victory that 
* adorns your naval annals ?’’ To this he would 
reply, that he had always thought Lord Nelson 
had not been sufficiently rewarded. After several 
eomments on Lord Wellington’s merit—the house 
divided. 

Ayes 213: Noes 106: 
@rant 107. 

House of Lords, Monday, February 19. 


Scots Judicature. 

Lord Grenville observed, that the report of the 
@ommissioners on this subject had, as he learned, 
been laid before the other house, but had not 
been produced to their lordships, which, in so 
important a matter, required some explanation, 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that only one capy 
had been transmitted, and that copy had beea faid 
before the other house in the first instance ex- 
Glusively, merely by inadvertence; but the report 
was printing, and would shortly be laid before 
their Lordships, 

The Earl of Landerdale noticed the great in- 
@nveniencies resulting from the present system 
of appeals from Scotland to that house, aud the 
umber of years that must be taken up before, in 

Cascs, decisions could be bad. His 


Majority for the 


ship concluded by moving for certain accounts of 
appeals, from 1800 to 1810, making up the ac~ 
counts annually February 1.—Agreed. 


House of Commons, Monday, February 19. 

Mr. H. Thornton presented a bill for the better 
regulating and repairing the commercial docks. 

Mr. Grattan presented two petitions, one from 
the corn merchants, the other from the distillers, 
at Dublin, praying the discontinuance of the law 
prohibiting distillation from grain, in Ireland. 

Insolvent Debtors, 

Sir Thos. Turton presented a petition from the. 

prisoners confined in the King’s Bench. 
Trish Prisons. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole moved for copies of the 
correspondence between the Lord Lieutenant's 
Chief Secretary in Ireland, the Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, and the sheriffs in Ireland, 
respecting the state of the gaols in that part of the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. W. Pole obtained leave to bring in a bill to 
repeal the present laws respecting gaols in Ireland, 
and to re-enact such of them as should appear to 
be the most useful. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer presented, 
pursuant to an order of the house, a copy of Lord 
Chatham's narrative of the proceedings on ths 
Scheldt expedition. 

Trish Charity Schools. 

Mr. Foster presented the usual estimates for thr 
protestant and charter schools, and other charita~ 
ble institutions in Ireland, accustomed to receive 
annual grants from Parliament. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre presented petitions from the 
innholders and victuallers of the boroughs ®! 
Reading and Chippenham, praying for an increase 
of allowance for the maitenance of soldiers quar- 
tered on them. 

Mr. Lushingtcn brought up the report of the 
commitice of supply, in which was a resolution 
for granting £2000 per annum to Lord Wel- 
lington, 

Abuses in the Navy. 

Lord Cochrahe rose to make a motion, of 
which he had given notice. He thought there 
were abuses in the navy unparallelled in any go- 
vernment, except the Spanish government during 
the administration of the Prince of Peace. He 
hoped the house would not allow the Courts of 
Admiralty to pilfer so shamefully from the public 
and the navy. After a variety of observations, he 
concluded by meving for the accounts of the 
agents ef a number of ships. 

Sir William Scott, among other remarks, said, 
the noble lord had been %efore now an accuser, 
and an .uasmecessful accuser, both of individuals 
and of courts of justice; and he would pledge all 
the credit he possessed in the house, that he 
would be as unsuccessful in this attack. 

Mr. Rose, after some observations, said, he 
wished the noble lord, insteal of making his 
attack so general, would lay his finger on some, 
paiticular abuse, 

Mr. Stephens thought it extremely improper, 
in prefacing a simple motion for papers, to use 
such language and epithets, as would apply only 
to persons deserving impeachment 
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Sir Charles Pole, Mr. Rose, and Sir John Ni- 
eholl made a few remarks. 

Lord Cochrane, in reply, observed, that the 
Yearned gentleman who spoke last, had stated the 
emoluments of the King’s proctor at only £7000 
ayear. He (Lord Cochrane) knew the fees he 
received in several cases; and he verily believed, 
on his conscience, they amvunted to £40,000 a 
year. That he should have more than you, 
Sir, for sitting in that chair, seems to me very 
extraordinaty, but I believe he has more than the 
whole house receives put together.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer recommend- 
ed Lord Cochrane, as the papers, if a!l produced, 
would be very voluminous, to content himself 
with two or three cases, 

After some observations from Sir C. Pole and 
Mr. Freemantle, Lord Cochrane acquiesced. He 
wlso moved for a copy of the authority of the 
king’s proctor, dated March 20th. Ordered. 

Mr. Rose moved for the original foundation of 
this authority, viz. a copy of the order in council 
of Queen Anne in 1708. Ordered. 

Privileges attacked. 

Mr. Yorke rose to complain of a gross attaek 
on the privileges of the bouse, by a placard, stuck 
up throughout the town by a self-elected parlia- 
ment: he delivered in one of these papers, which 
was read by the clerk. 

British Forum. Mr. Yorke and Mr. indkam,” 

Question for the evening, Monday, February 
19th. ** Which is most deserving the censure of 
«* the public, Mr. Yorke’s enforcement of the 
“ standing order of the hceuse, to exclude 
*© strangers from the enquiry into the Walcheren 
*© expedition, or Mr. Windham’s late attack on 
“ the liberty of the press ?” 

Then followed a statement of the manner in 
which the question on the preceding night had 
been determined, which conveyed a strong cen- 
sure on the proceedings of the house. 

The printer's name was J. Deane, Wardour 
Street. Ordered, that the printer of the said paper 
do attend the house to-morrow, 

Gold Bullion. 

Mr. Horner moved for a select committee to 
fnquire into the causes of the high price of gold 
bullion, the course of foreign exchange, and the 
eirculating medium of the country. 

Walcheren Expedition. 

Lord Porchester moved the order of the day for 
going into a committee on the inquiry. 

Lord Folkestone had to observe, that a paper 
had been laid on the table, purporting to be a 
narrative of Lord Chatham, given into the King's 
own hard. It was signed by Lord Chatham, and 
purported to be delivered to the King, not asa 
peer, not as a privy counsellor, but actually as 
commander in chief of the expedition to Walche- 
ren. How were thev to prove the paper on the 
table was atrue copy? What office did it come 
trom ? Wio was responsible for it? How came 
the Chancellor of the Excheqper to bring up a 
war document? It came betore them in an un- 
authorised, unconstitutional, and questionable 


shape. he house should be very cautious how 


they received it. 

The clerk was about to read it, when 

Mr. Canning rose, and said he agreed with the 
noble lord as to the properties of this paper, and 
thought it should nos bg received, Ler it be 


Parliamentary History. 


withdrawn, addressed to the Secretary of State 
of the department by which the noble lord 
(Chatham) was employed, and by him delivered 
to the house. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, these 
objections certainly came too late. They ought 
to have been made to the motion for the produc- 
tion of the paper. 

After some observations from Mr. Canning 
en Loftus, the narrative was read by the 
clerk. 

Lord Folkestone trusted, that after what trans- 
pired, the house would not consent to receive a 
paper coming before them in such a manner. 
There was no responsibility in the source through 
which it reached them. It was a private addrese 
from a general to his Majesty. 

Mr. Yorke could see no objection to the paper 
being received. 

Mr. Tierney was against receiving the paper. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer maintained 
there was nothing improper in presenting the 
paper. For every partcf it, some one was fe- 
sponsible. Lord Chatham, who delivered it to 
his Majesty, was answerable for the contents. 
Would any one say, there was any thing uncon- 
stitutional in presenting a paper to his Majesty ? 
The house addressed for the paper, and had ob- 
tained it. 

Mr. Ponsonby believed there never was any 
thing so unconstitutional as the conduct of the 
noble general, by treating the King’s ministers 
with contempt, and communicating his own tale 
to the King in person. He wished to know the 
opinion of the chair, as to the usage of parliament 
in such cases. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder contended, the document 
was prima facie sufficiently identified. 

Mr. Whitbread deprecated the conduct of the 
noble general, who, satisfied that his own con- 
duct was not to blame, yet suggested that enquuy 
ought to be instituted into the conduct of the 
naval commander. Now he must assume that 
his Majesty’s ministers must have been aware of 
the opinion of their colleague (Gord Chatham), 
and if so, he was at a loss to reconcile to his 
mind the propriety of the answer of his Majesty 
to the city of London; that his Majesty did not 
think it necessary to institute an inquiry into the 
military or naval conduct of that expedition. 

Sir Home Popham could not but feel extremely 
hurt at the contents of the narrative just read 5 
it was a strong imputation on the character of 
the navy; after several remarks in support of the 
character of Sir Richard Strachan, he concluded 
by saying, that the noble lord had thrown down 
the apple of discord between the army and navy, 
which he feared would be productive of no good 
consequences. 

Mr. R. Dundas spoke to the same effect. 

Mr, C, W. Wynne, and Mr. Bathurst, took 
the same ground with Mr. Whitbread. 

Sir John Ord, Gen, Loftus. and Mr. Johnson, 
took the contrary. 

The Speaker spoke at some length, giving it 
as his opinion, that the paper came before the 
house in an unquestionable shape. 

On the motion of the Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer, Lord Chatham’s narrative was referréd 


L to a secret committee, which sat and resumed is 
proceedings forthwith, 
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OUTLINES OF THE ADMINISTRA ION OF THE 
FINANCES OF FRANCE, MARKING THE 
INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF FRENCH PRINCI- 
PLES ON THE COMMERCE OF THAT COUN- 
TRY. 

No. II. 
(Continued from page 134. ) 

It may be thought strange by some readers, 
that a judicious writer should assert that more 
harm had been done to public prosperity by 
incauiious and ill-advised reformation, than 
by suffering acknowledged evils, the amount 
of which could be ascertained in their action 
on national prosperity. We have lately seen 
the rage for reformation prevail, and assume 
a popularity, the effects of which have been 
notorious. We are avowed friends to reform ; 
to sober, rational, manly reform ; reform an 
sound principles, steadily continued, and 
on some particulars inflexible, but for this 
very reason we are cautious that it should not 
be of that excessive kind, which while pro- 
fessing to remove what is bad, would sweep 
away also what is ; and lay the founda- 
tion for greater evils than those which it dis- 
piaced. It might be thought, that in questions 
of finance, the calculation of profit and loss, 
would need nothing more than recourse to 
figures; that saving retrenchment, resump- 
tion and parsimony, would be every thing 
requisite ; effectual, unquestionably effectual ! 
A contemplation of what Has been done in a 
case of the same kind, with the consequences, 
may be of use to our countrymen ; we there- 
fore continue the papers on the financial ar- 
rangements, and establishments of France, by 
‘a succinct account of the steps taken by Sully, 
the most celebrated of French financiers, to 
reduce the expences of that kingdom, aad to 
bring up the revenue to a level with the 
necessary expenditure. We have already sta- 
ted the frequent recurrence of the word defict/, 
in the national (or rather-royal) accounis 
previous to this period. 

When Sully took the superintendance of 
the public revenue of France 
The produce was livres 23,000,000 
The demands were 16,000,000 
Remains for the necessities of the 

state, livres 7,000,000 

The taxes on land amounted to more than 
two thirds of the income of the state. The 
residue not pledged to answer demands was 
greatly below what was necessary for the 
ordinary and extraordinary wants of the 
kingdom. Sully met them by introducing 
a better order into the collection of the 
revenue, by examining ir.io the accuracy of 
the titles to offices, and suppressing a part of 
them, by increasing the amount collected, 
and by the creation of new sources of revenue. 


The concurrence of all these exertions en- 
abled him not only to cover the deficit, but 
also to accumulate and lay by considerable 
of money. j 

It is worth while to examine the particulars 
of some of his actions closely. 

He endeavoured to establish as a rule, that 
the expences assigned to certain branches of 
revenue should not exceed the produce of 
those branciies ; and he inadea point of at- 
tacaing each part of the expense to some 
branch of the revenue. 

He caused a statement of the revenue of 
each province to be composed : by which he 
saw ata glance what each raised, how much 
was disbursed on the spot, in charges, aud 
other expences, and what each vielded neé 
to the public treasury. 

He obliged the farmers-general to place the 
amount of their securities given at entering 
on their office, in the national treasury. 

He prohibited the governors and nobles of 
the provinces from continuing to raise con- 
tributions on the people by their own an- 
thority, and to their own profit. 

He established a commission to examine 
the property, &c. of the financiers.—The 
treasurers of the provinces, &c. of France 
redeemed themselves from this inquest, by 
a gift in the form of a loan of 1,2000,000 
livres. 

He liquidated the demands of those to 
whom the domains had been alienated, an- 
nulled a part of the titles to such demauds, 
and obtained for the state repayment of nearly 
livres 80,000,000. 

He caused all grants to be examined. 

He forbad the payment of annuities grant. 
ed, without an arrct of the council establish- 
ing their validity. This revision effected 
the annihilation of divres 6,000,000 of an- 
huities, 

Lastly, he suspended the payment of the 
best founded demands, until he had verified 
the legality of the debt. 

By these means he reduced the charges on 
the public debt. 

He augmented the revenues by a contrie 
bution from the clergy, of /ivres 1,500,000, 
He diminished the army, at the peace. 

He revived the duties of frane-fief, which 
had not been callected for more than two 
centuries. 

He obliged artisans to pay a duty to the 
king, as well as to the company into which 
they entered, before they could carry on their 
business. 

He borrowed Jivres 1,200,000 on the duties 
on salt. 

He caused certain provinces to raise and 
support during three months, three regiments 
of 1,500 men each. 

When the extraordinary pressure of the 


times was passed, and the ordinary revenue 
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had obtained stability to meet the expences, 
he remitied to those assessed, 20 millions of 
arrears of the taxes Oa land, of the years 
1594, 1595, 1596: and diminished these 
taxes, 2,000,000 anuuilly. 

He repaid the City of Paris 1,389,273 
livres annuities. 

He suppressed a considerable number of 
tax-gatherers, 

Whea confidence was restored, and capital 
was plentiful, he reduced the interest from 
one-welfth to oue-sir/eenth part. 

He forbad the circulation of foreign coin ; 
established sum otuary laws ; and regulated 
the proportion of gold to silver, 

He jorbad the seizure of labouring cattlle, 
and insiruments of agriculture. 

In fifteen years he had livres 

Diminished the taxeson land, 2,000,000 

Other minor taxes half their 

amount 

Augmented the revenue 4,000,000 

Extinguished of eapiial debt 100,000,000 

Redeemed domains 35,000,000 

Amassed in reserve 41,074,000 

Lesides these services, he had filled the 
Bigazines Of arms—forified strong places 
—built palaces for the king, and increased 
the furniture in the royal residences—esta- 
Llished manufactures—pat the roads into 
good condition—and rendered several rivers 
navigable. 

Whien Sully quitted the mi- 

nistry the revenue was 

Tue expences 


20,103,216 
16,500,000 
Surplus 3,503,210 
Total of the publie debt in 

annuities 6,025,668 

Treasure in reserve 02,460,000 

Due frou receivers 18,613,000 

But, itis not suilicient that an adminise 
trator of the Public revenue has coutinued 
to obtain profits for the public 5 It is neces- 
sary that he should have held sacred the obh- 
gations of justice and the rights of individu. 
als: that he should not fave tmpeded the 
progress of wealth, nor hagarded the comfort 
and happiness of the people ; for under an 
arbitrary government nothing would be easier 
than to re-establish ; and to obtain the title 
of “ a great financier,” would require no 
more than to annilitiate the public debt, and 
to lay tax upon tax. 

‘Lhe re-establishment of order cannot but 
be laudable ; aid the means adopted by Sally 
have served as a model to successive fiuanciers. 

But, the engagements of a state are the re- 
sult of a free and voluntary contract under the 
guarantee of public faith, or the recompsnce 
of services received ; and under this deserip- 
tion of them they cannot be recalled without 
disturbing public order, and profaning 
whatever is sacred and fixed asinong men. 


If the contracts of a state with individuals, 
if the recompence it grauts for services, avow- 
ed and acknowledged, are not obligatory, even 
by the very fact of their existence, what ob- 
ligations are capable of binding men to each 
other, what laws can guarantee their etlica- 
cy, What authority can ensure their execution 2 

Shall acts performed in the name of the 
supreine magistrate, have less of solemnity and 
authenticity ihan those confirmed by the testi 
mony of inferior magistrates ; and while all 
the world admits tbat civil society can exist 
only while private transactions are respected, 
how can the political stateof a nation be main- 
tained, if its engagements be not binding ? 

Between individuals, and contracting pare 
ties, who in contemplation of justice are 
equal, there may be means of determining 
the justice and equity of their stipulations ; 
and those which appear inequitable may be, 
in certain cases, and toa certain extent ane 
nulled. But, there is no possibility of subs 
mnitting the contracts made with an arbitrary 
governinent to an exact and unimpeachable 
revision ; aud every measure of the kind is 
unjust, Odious, and prejudicial to the tye 
interests of the state. 

Itis unjust, because the government, being 
the party opposed to its creditors and pene 
sionaries, becomes also the judge in its own 
cause, because the contract whether onerous 
or lucrative, is not decided on under the cir- 
cumstances in which it was made, and accord- 
ing to the hazards and chances that were then 
annexed to it, but according to rules laid 
down for ordinary cases, and on suppositions 
absolutely dilferent. 

It is odious, because it attaches equally to 
innocence and to guilt, and furnishes no 
means of distinguishing the former and renders 
ing it the justice due ; because the public ani- 
mudversion is directed to both alike ; because 
it favours the opinion that voluntary contracts 
may be dissolved according to their degree of 
justice or injustice, which degree depends 
on the opinion of the party who determines, 
and exposes the same individual to be deemed 
an honest man or a knave, according to the 
disposition and principles of his judges. 

i is prejudicial to the state, because it pre. 
vents men of integrity from taking part jn 
the affairs of government, and reduces 
vernment to the necessity of treating with 
wen of incompetent means and altogether 
void of delicacy, who, aware of the dan- 
gers to be expected, will be amply paid 
for the risque they run, and neglect no- 
thing to provide against the penalty they 
avticipate,; and this produces public immo- 
rality, aud contempt of public 

If Sully had foreseen those painful lessons 
afterwards taught by expevience, if he could 
have transported himself in idea to that mo- 
ment when new necessities would luve €x- 
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acted new resources, he would have been 
sensible tomwhat degree the system of revi- 
sion, hquidation, and annihilation of the 
public debt is illasery and deceitful; the 
trifling utility and profit which the public 
property obtains from a saving of small a- 
mounts, were they even wrested from fraud 
aul injrstice;—what general, and indeed 
uiversal mistrust, every reduction by force 
o! government of public engagements spreads 
over affairs, and the fatal effects of this mis- 
trust to the wants of the public service. He 
would have felt the conviction, that from the 
moment when the example is given, of failing 
in the engagemenis contracted on the public 
faith, nothing is able to re-assure those who 
afierwards become creditors : or at least, that 
their fears can only be calmed by the extra- 
vagance of the profit heid out to them; he 
would have seen that his revisions and reduc- 
tions did not terrify the contractors, the lend- 
ers, the jobbers, or the courtiers under Louis 
XIIT, and that the same operations repeated 
by Richelieu, Mazarin, Colbert, &e. did 
not produce happier consequences : they only 
served to render resources more rare and more 
difficult to obtain, money dearer, and public 
circumstances more painful, and more cala- 
mitous. 

An abuse is ill counteracted by a still 
greater abuse: the remedy is worse than 
the disease. The arbitrary reformation of 


offences produces ulfimately, no other effect 


than that of encouraging, and in some sort, 
recompensing the dilapidations made in the 
public property. Sully set aside the engage- 
ments of former administrators under pretence 
of fraud—all those who contracted with him 
would expect the same treatment from his 
successors ; whence every act and agreement 
made with him would be considered as pre- 
earious and uncfrtain; and every holder of 
such engagements would calcula/e ai the 
expence of the state, that profitin every shape 
which was likely to be called into jeopardy. 

The greatest peculatists would be the best 
prepared, by repaying a part of their acqui- 
sitions to preserve the remainder. ‘Those 
deepest in crimes would be the most certain 
of impunity ; and consequently crime would 
be encouraged. 


The administration of Sully was not fayour- 
able to commerce nor to artisans, for the 
vexatious attendant on the advance of a pay- 
ment before commencing business greatly 
overbalanced the advantage arising from 
the trifle of money raised ; it straitened indi- 
viduals at a most disadvantageous period. 
His attention to agriculture was his glory ; 
but after-ages saw his sweeping reformations, 
though apparently beneficial to the state for 
a moment, issue in compound malyersaiont 
and abuses. 
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ELECTRICAL EELS, IN SOUTH AMERICA, 


The rivers and lakes of the lower pro- 
vinces of Veneguela and the Caraccas are 
full of electrical eels, (called T'rembludor by 
the Spaniards) and Amguilles tremblantes by 
the French colonists of Guyana, ‘Ihey are 
also found in the smaller lakes which are 
scattered at intervals in the vast plains that lie 
between the rivers Orénoco, and Apura, 
The ancient road which led near Uriitica, 
has been abandoned, on account of the dan- 
ger run by those who crossed these stagnant 
waters, in which the mules were suddenly 
struck with an invisible commotion, were 
rendered paralytic, and often drowned. Very 
often even the fisherman received an electric 
shock, the conductor of which was his line. 

The electrical eel is commonly six feet 
long. The Indians have so great a dread of 
this creature, and such repugnanee to ap- 
proach it while living, that M. de Humboldt 
had the utmost dithculty to obtain subjects 
for his experiments. He waited ceveral days 
for this purpose, near the Apura, in the 
little téwn of Calabozo, having learned that 
here they abouuded. ‘The owner of the 
house where he lodged exerted himself to 
procure some, but in vain. At length M. 
de Humboldt resolved to repair to the spot, 
where these eels were met with, Here oc- 
curred a spectacle of the newest description 
and most extraordinary kind. About thirty 
mules and horses had been quickly driven 
together from the neighbouring savannahs, 
where they live almost in a wild state, and 
are so numerous that the price of any one is 
but seven shillings, when the proprietor can 
be ascertained. The Indians by driving 
them on all sides, forced them to seek refuge 
in the water, where they kept them by pre- 
senting harpoons fixed at the end of long 
canes, and by violeat shoutings. ‘The elec- 
trical eels roused by this tumult, rose to the 
surface of the water, and swimming about 
like so many livid serpents, pursued the luck- 
less quadrupeds, and gliding under their 
bellies, communicated the most violent and 
rapid shocks. ‘The terrified horses, suffering 
agonies, raising their manes, and flashing 
fire from their straining eye-balls rolling in 

ain, in vain endeavoured to escape. In 
ess than five minutes two sunk under water, 
and were drowned. Victory seemed now to 
declare for the gymnoli. But their activity 
began to diminish: fatigued by the repeated 
exertions of their nervous energy, they less 
frequently discharged their electric fluid. 
The horses which had survived the early 
attacks, gradually recovered their strength, 
and at the end of a quarter of an hour the 
gymnoti retired from the combat in such a 
state of Jangour and exhaustion, that they 
were. without difficulty drawn to the shore 
by cords having little hooks at their ends, 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 


AMERICA, SOUTH. 

Mexican loyal Subscription in aid of Old 
Spain.—A letier from Charleston in America 
states, that a subscription was opened at 
Mexico some time since, for carrying on the 
wor'u Old Spain, when 20,000,000 of dol- 
lars were subscribed in four hours. 

CHINA, 

Ludrone Pirates in the Chinese Seas ;— 
latest Account of, continued from Vol. VII. 
p. 1375.—These robbers appear to be gaining 
daily both in power and daring. They no 
longer confine their depredations to the Chi- 
nese craft, employed in the coasting trade 
near the river of Canton. ‘They venture even 
to face the armed ships of Europeans ; and 
threaten by their incursions to extinguish the 
feebic constituted authorities, which rule and 
ought to protect the south-east region of that 
vast empire. His majesty’s slip Barracoutta 
had been attacked, it is said, in her passage 
to Chumpee, by ¢hree hundred! sail of Pi- 
rate Junks, who were only dispersed at length 
by the repeated discharges of her artillery. 
‘They had made an attempt also on the coun- 
try ships Auspicious and Dudaloy ; and had 
very nearly carried an American brig, having 
on board a cargo of 4 lacs of dollars. The 
latter was only saved, by taking refuge under 
the guns of the Dédaigneuse. The Trou- 
bridge, in her return from Whampoa, met 
with a fleet of 301 Ladrone vessels, lying at 
the seeond bar, with the concerted purpose, 
as was supposed, of attacking her. She 
passed, however, without annoyance. A boat, 
fistly, belonging to the Marquis of Ely In- 
diaman, and having on board an officer and 
8 seamen, had been taken by them,—and a 
price had been set on the heads of the cap- 
tives, as the sum for which they might be 
redeemed. In short, the evil had attained 
such a pitch, that, if some efficient remedy 
were not speedily resorted to, there could be 
no security for vessels sailing to the China 
seas. Fifty Americans had volunteered their 
services on board the Mercury; and, it was 
hoped, that a material check would be given 
by that equipment to the operations of the 
pirates, 

The Viceroy has fitted out a number of 
vessels of war against the Ladrones ; and, by 
laying an embargo on ali Mandarin boats, 
has detected a number of the merchants, en- 
giged in supplying those pirates with rice, 
and other articles of provision. 

Siate of Commerce.—The Company's cot- 
ton, which was purchased last year by the 
Hong merchants at 14-5, and, including 
duty, cost them upwards of 16 tales, is now 
selling at from 12-8 to 13-2. Mowgqua’s loss 


on the purchases of the year will exceed four 
lacs of dollars; that of Howqua will not be 
less than two lacs ; ang all the other Hong 
merchants have suffered more or less, accord~ 
ing to the extent of their concerns. The 
interruption of the trade Jast year, bore very 
hard on many of the Hong merchants ; and 
they have now their warehouses full of Euro« 
pean articles, and no purchasers. 

Mowgqua was last year desirous of retiring 
from the Hong, but the Viceroy would not 
permit him. Another merchant, who had 
withdrawn in a former year, would have been 
compelled to enter it again, had he not coms 
promised the matter by undertaking to pay 
two lacs of tales towards the expences of the 
government. 

The trade with America has been re open- 
ed, to the great joy of the Chinese. Six 
American ships have already arrived at 
Whampoa, and have imported a large sum in 
specie, 

Canton, Sept. 29, 1809. Since the date 
of my last communication, eleven American 
ships have arrived, with a large supply of 
dollars. 

CORFU. 

Ionian Academy.—Among other establish- 
ments intended by Buonaparte to facilitate 
his designs on Turkey by means of the Greek 
population, now held in thraldom by the 
domineering disciples of Mahomet, is the es- 
tablishment of an Ionian Academy, at Corfu, 
for the restoration of sciences and the belles 
lettres. ‘The second sitting of this Academy 
was held the 15th of August, 1809, being 
Saint Napoleon’s day, in which it was deter- 
mined to offer premiums which are to be dis- 
triouted in 1812—the first year of the 648th 
Olympiad. At their first concourse, the Aca- 
demy will receive the works of all living aus 
thors, whatever be the date of their publi- 
cation. 

We hope that before that period arrives, 
the capital al Corfu will have changed its mas- 
ters, and, with its neighbouring islands, will 
have adopted British insignia. Nevertheless, 
we think it ought to be recorded, that the 
medals intended to be distributed as prizes, 
were ordered to be of tron, the money of La- 
cedemon having been of that metal ; that the 
device was the head of Napoleon, which alse 
was the intended seal of the Academy; and 
that nothing which might contribute to 
Frenchify this attempt to revive the memory 
of ancient Greece, was omitted by the crafty 
institutor. 

DENMARK. 

Patriotic Legacy.—A shipwright at Co- 

peteees, of the name of Wilder, recently 

equeathed to the King of Denmark a fore 
tune of 500,000 rixdollars, the fruits of a- 
long life of industry. 
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FRANCE. 
Imperial Decrees relative to Commerce 


and Manufactures.—-Palace of St. Cloud, | 


June 26, 1810.—Napoleon, Emperor of the 


French, King of Italy, Protecwr of the | 


Confederation of the Khine, Mediator of 
the Swiss League, &e. &c. It being our in- 
tention to ascertain the opinions of the prin- 
cipal merchants and manafacturers of our 
empire, upon every thing relative to coin- 
merce and mauulactures, we have decreed 
as follows :— 


Council of Manufactures. ~Art I. There | 
shall be established at Paris, contiguous to | 


the Minister of the Interior, a General 
Council of Manufactures; it is to consisi of 
60 members.—¢. The members of this 
council shall be named by the minister of the 
Tnterior. —3. Such of the members as 
shall prove themselves most useful, or display 
superior talents, shall obtain the title of 
Counsellor of Arts and Manufactures. 
They shall receive a brevet to this effect, 
signed with our hand.—4. To become a 
member of the council, it is required that 
the person should be a Manufacturer in em- 
ploy. —5. The council shall be so com- 
posed that every branch of industry will be 
represented in it; the silk, the woollen, the 
hemp and flax, the cotton, the leather, the 
skin manufactures, will each have in it at 
least six deputies. —6. Five members at 
least of this council will reside at Paris ; one 
from each class of manufactures specified in 
Art. 5.-—+7. Whenever a member is at 
Paris, though not called there he may attend 
and vote at the sittings. — 8. The minister of 
the Interior may convoke, when he thinks 
proper, all or part of the me:nbers of the 
council. 

Council of Commerce. — 9. The Coun- 
cil General of Commerce, established by oar 
Minister of the Interior, by an Arrét of the 
3d Nivose, year 11, shall be increased to 60 
members, who, like those of the Council of 
Manufactures, may, after five years service, 
teceive a brevet of Counsellor of Commerce. 
— 10. One member at least shall be se- 
lected froin each branch of trade. 

Death of Montgolfier. —The Moniteur 
of the gth July, mentions the death of the 
celebrated Montgoltier, (the first who dis- 
covered the principles of aerostation and as- 
cended in a balloon,) at Balarue, where he 
went for the benefit.of the baths, on the 
of June, in the 77th year of his age. 

Specimen of Turkish Style.—The follow- 
ing isa French translauon of a letter, written 
by a Vurkish Chief, to one of ins friends, 
who has a cominand in Bosnia. 

Roustanbeck to his Friend the Commander 
of the Fortress of Crzetlin—** Marshal 
Marmont attacked and beat me. His army 
is as numerous as the leaves in the forest ; his 
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| infantry and cavalry are covered with armour, 
| The French appear as if they were joined 
together, and nothing is to be seen but iron, 
cavalry is invincible, and their foot 
run swifter than our horses. In fine, the 
| balls of the Mussulimen do them no injury, 
while theirs’, on the contrary, kill a great 
aamber of our men. All my property is 
destroyed. You do not knowthe Freach ; 
they are terrible in batile : I advise you, if 
you would avoid the greatest misfurtuues, to 
restore to them their territory.” 

Compare for an example of the Oriental 

Style, Panorama, Vol. VAIL. p. 310.] 
GERMANY. 

German Literati.—M. Villers, a writer 
well known, and esteemed for the liberality 
of his sentiments, has lately taken a view of 
the state of hterature in Germany, and of the 
characters of the /iécra/i of that country. The 
learned Germans have at all times “distin- 
guished themselves in the department of clas- 
sical literature, in researches after antiquities, 
in the interpretation of Greek authors, in 
investigation of ancient geography and history, 
and in those sciences which require exacti- 
tude. ‘They have been less successful in the 
Fine Arts. ‘The greater part of them live 
apart, as it were, 1 small citivs or towns, 
shut up in their studies, immersed in their 
researches, and concerning themselves but 
| Tittle with the public, by which, neverthe- 
| less, their productions are to be judged. [a 

matters of recondite inquiry, this seclusion 
becomes a mean of advantage; it also secures 
_ the independence of the man of letters, and 
| Protects him from the influence which migit 
| otherwise influence his occupations, 
| Bat, perhaps, the mast disadvantageons 
effect produced by this seclusion is, the im. 
| 
| 


portance which little matters acquire in his 
estimation ; because in his narrow sphere he 
has found them desiderata, Hence, a Gers 
man writer isapt to expatiate in treatinga 
subject to the whole extent of his knowledge. 
He carries his precision to excess ; he supposes 
that his reader desires to know all which he 
himself desires to know ; whereas the reader 
takes but a moderate share of interest in the 
subject, aud becomes fatigued rather thaa in- 
structed, by the display of such vast erudition. 
Hence the German literati are frequently 
charged with pedantry by general readers, 
and men of the world tind their productions 
tedious ; while they, on their part, coutemn 
as superficial, or too light to be usetul, those 
works which do not inquire into the particu- 
virs of those subjects which they profess to 
disenss. After all, if they better knew the 
world, they would compose more acceptable 
catises. 

From these premises Mr. Villers draws the 
following conclusion. ‘* In the noble emu- 
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lation for enlightening mankind, in which 
the principal nations of Kurope are now en- 
gaged, itis €asy to perceive that Germany, 
by compensating the favours she receives, 
1 
yields the palm to none. Nor let it be for- 
t, that within the last few years, those to 
which: these observations refer, and of which 
we have stated the results, have been of the 
most disastrous description for Germany ; 
that thig country has been during their cur- 
rency, ia the norti and in the south, the 
sceue of ruinous wars, which have exhausted 
the resources of the people, and have directed 
the public mind from the peaceful cultivation 
of science. We are arrived at that period 
when the great European family ought 
mor: than ever to excrt its utmost to anmibi- 
Jate those barriers which have divided the 
tribes of peopie into rivals, or enemies. A 


period at which the full total of knowledge | 


and understanding, whatever can be deemed 
useful, ought to be held in common, and 
considered as the patrimony of all. 

Conscripts. Wirtemburg.— The conscripts 
amount to 8,000, exclusive of those for the 
three Hanoverian departineuts, Among the 
evils which the systein of conseription entails 
uponthe inbabitants of the different couatries 
in which it is established, none is more se- 
verely felt than the tender age at which the 
conscripts, torn from their fiicnds, are ob- 
liged to join the armies :—It is at the very 
period that parental authority is necessary 
to restrain their excesses, and to form their 
morals, that these unfortunate young men, 
by joining the soldiery, ave tempted by their 
example, and speedily rendered tamiliar with 
vice. The above reflections have been occa- 
sioned by a decree issued by the King of 
Westphalia for organizing conseripts 
recently raised ; of these 3000 ave under 18 
years of age, 2000 under 105; and 3000 
between TEN and FOURTEEN years! 

Finances.—Vienua, Jane g.—Next month 
isto be carried into execution the patent of 
the 18th May, concerning the calling in and 
the suppression of the bank no'es. Marshal 
Count Dietrichstein is president of the com- 
mission; the counscilors and other officers 
are all appointed. ‘The necessary number of 
sinking-fund bills is also ready. 

Intercourse wilh Wallachia prevented.— 
All exportation of raw and dyed skins, as well 
as that of many other necessaries, pariicularly 
horned cattle, has been forbidden from Wal- 
lachia to the Austrian territories. The Aus- 
trian Consul at Bucharest has also been de- 
prived of the influence which he bad in the 
concerns of the Austrian subjects in Walla- 
chia by virtue of treaties with the Sublime 
Porte. As soon as this intelligence arrived, 
Temanstrances were made against such pro- 
ceedings, with the remark, that treaties 
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House of Austria and the Sublime Porte, 
fixing and regulating these concerns. 

Population of Moldavia.—This province 
is one of those which are the present seat of 
war between the Turks and the Russians. [tis 
understood that the consumption of provisions 
by the Russian army has almost drained the 
country of cattle; while the operations of 
war are rendering the population disgusted 
with their situation. The following particu- 
lars refer to the year 1805.—The population 
of Moldavia, according to M. Andrew Wolf, 
who resided several years in that province, 
and has lately published a Statistical Memoir 
on it, is estimated at 420,000. inhabitants, 
The capitation paid by the peasantry amounts 
tothe sum of 1,350,000 piastres. ‘Till the 
year 1804, the capital, Jassy, was without 
good water; in that year, the Archbishop 

acob caused thirty wells to be dug, from 
which the city is now amply supplied. 


HOLLAND. 
Aldication of the King of Holland, dated 
Amsterdam, July 3, 1810. 

Louis Napeleon, by the grace of God, and 
the constitution of the kingdom, King of Hol- 
land, constable of France. To all those who 
may see or hear, or read these presents, health, 

Hollanders, — Being convinced that nothing 
more for your interest or your welfare can be 
effected by me, but, on the contrary, consides- 
ing myself as an obstacle which may prevent the 
good will and intentions cf my brother towards 
this country, I have resigned my rank and royal 
dignity in favour of my eldest son, Napoleon 
Louis, and of his brother, Prince Charles Louis 
Napoleon. Her majesty, the queen, being of 
right, and according to the constitution, regent 
of the kingdom, the regency shall, till her arrie 
val, be vested in the council of ministers. Hol- 
landers, never sha!! I forget so good and virtuous 
a peop'eas you aie; my last thought, as well 
as my last sigh, shall be for your happiness. 
On leaving you, ! cannot sufficiently recommend 
to you, to recerve well the military and civil 
officers of France. This is the ONLY MEANS to 
sratyfy his Majesty the Emperor, on whom your 


| fate, that of your Children, and that of your 


whole Country, depends. And now, as ill-will 
and calumny can no longer reach me, at least, 
so far as relates to you, Lhave a well-founded 
hope that you will at length find the reward for 
all your sacrifices, and tor all your magnanimous 
firmness. 

Done at Haarlem, July 1, 1810. 

Lovis Naforeon. 

Louis Napoleon, by the grace of God, and 
the constitution of the kingdom, king of Hol- 
land, constable of France ; Considering that the 
unfortunate state in which the country now is, 
arises from the displeasure which the emperor, eur 
brother, has conceived against us; considering 
that all endeavours and sacrifices on our part to 
support this state of things have been fruitless ; 
considering, lastly, that it cannot be doubted 
that the cause of the present state of things is to 
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enough to displease our brother, and to have 
lost his friendship, and that we therefore are the 
only obstacle tothe termination of these incessant 
differences and misunderstandings ; we have re- 
solved, as we by these letters, published by our 
own free will, to resign, as we do, from this 
moment, resign the royal dignity of this king- 
dom of Holland, in favour of our well-beloved 
son Napoleon Louis, and in failure of him, in 
favour of his brother Charles Louis Napoleon, 
We further desire, that, according to the consti- 
tution under the guarantee of his majesty the 
emperor our brother, the regency shall remain 
with her majesty the queen, assisted by a council 
of regency, which shall provisionally consist of 
Our ministers, to whom we commit the custody 
of our minor king, till the arrival of her majesty 
the queen. We further order that the different 
corps of our guard, under the command of 
Lieut. General Bruno, and General Bruno se- 
cond in command, shall render their service to 
the minor king of this kingdom; and that the 
great officers of the crown, as well as the civil 
and military officers of our household, shall con- 
tinue to render their customary services to the 
same high personage. The present act, done and 
concluded, and signed by our own hand, shall 
be transm'tted to the legislative body, and there 
deposi'ed ; copies shall be taken, and these let- 
ters be published in a legal manner, and in the 
customary form. 
Haarlem, July 1, 1810. Lovis Narorron. 
In the name of his majesty Napoleon Louis, 
by the grace of God, and the constitution 
of the kingdom, king of Holland. ‘The pro- 
visonal council of regency of the kingdom 
of Holland, to all those who may see or 
hear, and read these presents, makes known : 
that in consequence of the resignation af the 
royal dignity and authority, mace by his majesty 
Louis Napoleon, in favour of the crown prince, 
‘his majesty'’s eldest son, Napoleon Lou's, and of | 
his brother prince Charles Louis Napoleon, and 
by virtue of his majesty’s authority, contained 
in the open and sealed letters published by him 
on the Ist of July, 1810, the provisional regency 
has this day constituted itself, under the presi- 
deney of the minister, Van Der Heim, waiting 
the arrival of her majesty the queen, as consti- 
tutional regent of the kingdom, and guardian 
of the minor king and in expectation of the 
myasures which her majesty shall be pleased to 
adopt relative to public affairs. 
Amsterdam, July 3,1810. Vax Den Heim. 
By order of the provisional councilof regency, 
A. J.J. Venneven, first secretary 
of the cabinet of the king. 


The minister for foreign affairs hereby notifies 
to the inhabitants of the capital, by special order 
of his majesty the king, that on Wednesday next, 
the 4th of July, the French troops will enter this | 
capital. As it is his majesty’s express will and 
desire, that the troops of his illustrious brother 
yay be received and treated in a suitable manner, 
he expects that evesy one will concur in receiving 
those brave troops with friendship and esteem, 
and treat them as is due to friends and allies, 
and especially to the troops of the Emperor Na- 
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which, besides so many other military virtues, 
distinguishes these troops, is a guarantee to the 
inhabitants of this capital for the safety of their 
persons and property; and also assures the trvops, 
that they will every where be received and treated 
as friends and allies, as every one must be sensi. 
ble of how much importance itis to the whole 
country in general, and the capital in particular, 
to fulfil, in this respect, the utmost wishes of 
his majesty. His majesty, therefore, confides, 
that the inhabitants of the capital, feeling their 
duty in this respect, will zealously co-operate in 
that which is of such imperative importance to 
this city and tothe whole kingdom; and avoid 
the destructive consequences which must ensue 
should they, contrary to all expectation, bd 
guilty of an opposite conduct. 
Amsterdam, July 2, 1810. 

The above-mentioned minister, 

Van Der Caretram. 
Insult on the French Embassy. Proclamation ly 

M. Van Hugenpoth, Mmister of Justice and 

Police, dated Amsterdam, June 21. 


** Whereas every endeavour has hitherto proved 
unavailing to discover the person, or petsous, who, 
aceording to an official communication trom the 
French Embassy, on the 13th of May last, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, and near the New 
Church, committed a gross insult upon one of the 
servants of his Exceilency the Ambassador ; who 
was, at the time, dressed in full livery. And 
whereas it is beyond all doubt, that al! imsults of- 
fered to persons in the suite of foreign embassies 
are so much the more criminal and deserving of 
punishment, as they tend, like all other acts of 
that description, to disturb the public peace of the 
places where they happen, but also, and more 
especially, as they may be considered as injurious 
to the Power to whose embassy the individuals are 
attached, and on that account may be productive 
of the most unpleasant consequences: therefore, 
the Minister ot Justice and Police, being authorized 
thereto by the King, offers a reward of One 
Thousand Silver Ducatoons, to any person who 
shall discover the perpetrator or perpetrators of 
the above-mentioned insult ; and whose informae 
tion shall be such as to lead to the apprehension 
and conviction of the offenders. The name of 
the informer shall, if required, be concealed. 

HUNGARY. 

General Slatistics.—The periodical publi- 
cations of the Austriaii Empire some time 
ago contained the following statements of the 
population, &c. of the under-mentioned pro+ 
vinces, according to the then latest obtainable 
returns. 

In 1804, were enumerated in Huncary, 
and the adjacent districts of Croafiaand Scla- 


| vonia, 51 cities ; GQ1 towns ; 11,068 villages; 


1257 extensive farms ; 1,076,229 houses, in- 
habited by 1,446,563 families. The noblesse, 
not included in this enumeration, form an 
addition of 162,495 individuals ; and the 
clergy, an addition of 13,728; so that the 
entire of the population amounts to 7,732,143 
souls. Irom 1787 to 1804, the increase of 


poleon, The justly famed military discipline 


population in Hungary was 620,644 persona 
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BucKowINa contained, in 1803, a popula- | tion than have been for some time witnessed 


tion amounting to 208,850 inhabitants, The 
gommerce of this province, which consists of 


horned cattle, horses, skins, wool, honey, 


and wax, isin the hands of the Jews. 


in the British Indian dominions. 


About /we 
hundred lives were lost in the different affrays. 

The origin of these unhappy affairs has beer 
traced, we understand, to the dream of a 


In S7T1RIA were reckoned, in 1807: 20 ci- | pious Bramin, who received, in nis slum- 


fies; 27 towns adjacent to cities; 79 mar- 
kets; 3536 villages; 165,217 houses, and 
905,974 inhabitants, 

CaRiNTHIA contained 11 cities; 17 towns 
adjacent to cities; 25 markets ; 2757 villages; 
473,171 houses, and 278,168 inhabitants. 

CARNIOLA contained 14 citics; 12 towns 
adjacent to cities ; 20 markets ; 3337 houses, 
and 214,817 inhabitants. 

In Austrian Friout, or Goricra, were 
reckoned 2 cities ; 7 towns adjacent to cities ; 
969 villages ; 13,501 houses, and 76,421 in- 
habitants. 

The mines of Upper Hungary furnished, 
from 1797 to 1806, of gold, 16,821 »marcs 
8 ounces ; of silver, 658,519 marcs, of lead, 
135,443 

In Hungary are reckoned, 95 families of 


rs, the command of an invisible power, to 
‘raise new Hindoo temple, on a particular 
| spot of ground. Measures being adopted for 
| ihe fulfillment of the Bramin’s vision, a dis- 
| pute arose between the two sects, regarding 
| some circumstances connected with the 
ground, and the seeds of animosity were thus 

| sown, which afterwards burst out, on the 
| part of the Mahommedans, in an attack on a 
| Hindoo procession. One mosque was demo- 
lished, in the course of the aflray, and ano- 
ther narrowly escaped. All the Mussulman 
weavers and artizans were discharged, it is 
said, immediately afterwards, by their Hin- 
doo employers; and, the destruction of an 
Hindoo pillar of great sanctity and celebrity 
still continued to rankle ia the bieasts of the 
Bramins ; though the precautions, which had 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Counts, 82 of Barons, and near 300 families been adopted, afforded full security against 
which have obtained naturalization, The | any renewed outrage, and proaiised gradually 
number of free royal cities in Hungary, Croa- | to reconcile the antipathies of the adverse 


tia, and Sclavonia, is 49, including the cities 
in the mountains. 

At the head of all the establishments for 

irposes of insiruction is the University of 
sasennlig which has a library, a cabinet of 
natural history, a botanic garden at Pesth, 
also an observatory, and a printing-office, at 
Ofen. The total number of Latin schools is 
60 ; and that of primary schools is 93. 

of an earthquake were felt at the beginning 
of last month in various parts of Hungary. 
At Neusick several houses were everthrown, 
and six lives lost. In the neighbourhood of 
Moor, Altenmark, and Stein, the shocks 
had been so dreadful, and created so much 
alarm, in consequence of 60 houses and 
several churches being thrown down, that 
the inhabitants had begun to emigrate. 

Destructive Explosion. — Three hundred 
houses were on the gth May destroyed at 
Newhausel, in Hungary, by the explosion 
of apowder magazine. Eighty persons lost 
their lives, and near 200 were dug out of the 
tuins, alive, but mutilated and dreadfully 
bruised. 

INDIES, EAST. 

Religious Intolerance.—During the late 
celebration of the grand annual festival of the 
Hindoos at Benares, some tumults took 
place, oceasioned by the mutual wo nae 
of the two great religious sects ; manifested, 
on the part of the Mahomedans, by an 
insult offered to an Hlindoo procession ; 
they were not quelled without the interfe- 
rence of the legal authorities. These tu 


mults were of a much more serious descrip- | 


| seets—The conduct of the Sepoys, during 

| the whole affair, was most correct and exem- 

| plary.—-We are happy to find; by later letters 

| fremy the Upper Provinzes, that the alarm 
excited by the disturbances, which lately in- 

| terropted the festival of the Doorgah Poojah 
at Benares, had pretty nearly subsided. 

Ship Building. —The first attempt of ship- 
building at Calcutta ; was made by Mr. Page 
| Reble in the year 17638, who effected the 
completion of a ship, at the Bankshall, of 

about 500 tons burthen. Since the year 
' 1801, there have been launched in the port 
Calcutta, seventy-five ships and brigs, 
| whose tonnage in the aggregate, amounts to 
| thirty-three thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-nine tons. 
War Demand of King of Ava —His majes- 
tyof Ava has, according tocustom, mace his 
annual claim on the inhabitants of Rangoon, 
| to prepare for war.—-The present demand is 
for 2,000 men, each providing himself with 
a musket;—in default of which he must 
_ pay the sum of ticals 350, in flowered silver, 
| (Spanish dollars 175). 

Bell cast by King of Ava.—His majesty 
| has at last accomplished a work ‘which has 
, engaged his attention fora considerable time 

past, that of casting a bell of most costly 
| materials, weighing at least GO tons. The 
| removal of this bell across a rapid river, and 
| hanging it afterwards, is considered by his 
majesty a work of such magnitude and 
labour, that he has desired the attendance at 
Ava, of Capt. James Taylor, Mr. Montgo- 
mery the builder, and several others, te assist 
in performing it, 
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ther country had been received at Manilla, | 


early in February ; and Buonaparte had been 
publicly whipped, hung, and burnt in effizy, 
tn every corner of Luconia on the occasivu. 
His interest is certainly for ever lost in this 
quarter of the world, 

The Psyche and Doris remaine:! at Maniila 
a fortnight, and the officers were kindly re- 
ceived by the inhabiiants. The people spoke 
with enthusiasm of the noble aid disivteresi- 
ed conduct of the British government, in en- 
deavouring to rescue their mother country 
from the yoke of Buonaparte; and, such wis 
their dislike to French principles, that @ man 
of distinguished rank was degraded and 
made to work as a convict, for expressing 
himself in favour of the great emperor. 

Princess Aetockoe.—By letters from Cal- 


cutta, we understand that the New Zealand | 


princess and Mr. George Bruce, her tiusbanc, 
(whose history we gave in page 2y7 of our 
resent volume) had embarked on board the 
nion, and proceeded direct to New Holland. 

Unhappy Mistake of Friends for Enemies. 
—Opium was in no demand at Penang, in 
consequence of the non-arrival of the Bug- 
gese traders, who had heretofore been the 
principal purchasers.—Of the event, to which 
this depression was more immediately to be 
ascribed, the principal circumstances are no- 
ticed in the following extract : 

*¢ Penang, Nov. 7, 1809.—The Piedmon- 
tese, in her way up the Straits, off Rhio, 
falling in with a fleet of Buggese prows, mis- 
took them for pirates, and sent her boats to 
engage them. Afler a severe contest, in 
which several of her people were wounded, 
and a number of the Buggeses are supposed 
to have been killed, they took two prows, 
and carried them as prizes into Malacca. On 
investigation, it was found, that they had 

ne to war with our friends and the opium 

wyers. Captain Farquhar, who commands 
at Malacca, sent out to the remainder of the 
fleet, to rectify the mistake ; but, report says 
here, that the Huggeses positively refused to 
return to trade with us, or to have any fur- 
ther intercourse with us.” 


JAPAN. 

Japanese Dignity.—The reception of Capt. 

rusenstern at Japan during his temporary 
residence there in the course of his voyage 
round the world, has been particularly no- 
ticed at the Court of Russia; and indeed it 
is intitled to notice by the admirers of digni- 
JSied hauteur and national importance in all 
parts of the world. 

The Russian ship the Nadeskada | Hope) 
commanded by Capt. Krusenstern, having 
on board a Russian ambassador, arrived in 
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_ Treatment of Buonaparte in the Phillip | October 1804 in the portof Nangasacki. It 
pine Islands. — Manilia, June 16, isug. | required a months negociation to obtain 
Accounts of the change of affairs in the mo- | leave for the ambassador to land; and six 


weeks longer ere he could aequire the libert 
q y 


, of walking in a place a hundred paces in 


length by forty ia breadth, eacempassed by 


| ahedge, and in which stood a solitery tee, 


| 
| 
| 


The ambassador desing to take advantage 
of the sailing of iwo Dutch ships, to seul a 
report to his sovereign, was obliged to*con. 
fine himself to a suecinet narretion of his 
pwsage fiom Iamtschitka to Nangasacki, 
and merely to inform the earperor that all 
the persons on board his ship were well. It 
was necessary to get this letter trans!ated into 
Dutch, by interpreters ; to deposit a copy of 
the letier with the governor, which copy was 
so critically exact thateach line began and 
ended with the same letters as the original, 
‘Fhis copy was put into the hands of the go- 
vernor, who, after having compared it with 
the original, sent the latter on board the 
Dutch vesse!, by two of his secretaries, in 
whose prescuce it was carefully sealed up. 

The 14th of Kebrnary 1805, notice was 
given to the ambassador that the emperor had 
sent to Nangasecki a plenipoteutiary accom 
panied by eight persons to negociaie with 
him. This personage was of such exalted 
dignity, said the interpreter, that he had 
permission to see the feet of the emperor; 
though uot to veuture to look bigher. 

The 4th of April the ambassador had his 
first audience of this illustrious individual 
who might boast of bebolding the feet of 
his Japanese majesty. In the first place, as 
an iodispensable preliminary, the ambassador 
was obliged to divest himself of his sword, 
and his shoes. Secondly, as there was no 
seat according to the European manner, he 
was made to squat, on the floor, opposite 
the governor and the plenipotentiary ; caree 
fully observing to keep the soles of his feet 
outwards. In the second audience wherein 
the business under contemplation was to 
be discussed and decided, the ambassador 
received instiuctions that were to guide his 
future conduct. ‘These consisted in an irre- 
vocable prohibition, against all and every 
Russian vessel from at any time visiting 
Japan: and besides, not only the presents 
sent from the emperor of Russia were refused, 
but also the letter sent to the Japanese mo- 
narch was retorned. The ship was allowed 
to embark provision for two months: the 
emperor of Japan ordered to be carried on 
board 2000 sacks of salt, of 30lbs. each ; and 
100 sacks of rice, of 150lbs. each ; of which 
he madea present to the ship's company, also 
2,000 cloaks adorned with silk, for the ofli- 
cers. 

RUSSIA. 

Commerce of the White Sea.—Petersburgh 
June 3.—During the course of the last year, 
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there arrived in our ports on the White Sea 
101 vessels and departed from thence 211, 


Assumed Dominian over Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia a fice and cusy manner of ollain- 
tng what belongs lo another. 

Sic volo 3 sicjuleo ; sirt pro ratione voluntas. 

Note delivered by Count Romanzow, 
Chancellor of the Russian empire, to Count 
6. Julien, Austrian ambassador extraordi- 
nary at St. Petersburgh. 

St. Petersburgh, April 18.—Ilis Imperis! 
Majesty, considering Moldavia and Walla- 
cliia as Composing a part of the empire, and 
as such must be governed by his laws, de- 
clares, that no rights can any longer be ad- 
mitted there, the practice of which only 
tikes place in Turkey. His majesty has 
thercfore charged his undersigned Chancellor 
wo declare to Gen. Count St. Julien, that 


every individual born in these provinces must | 
be considered as a subject of lis majesty; , 
that in the mean time he leaves them the | 
choice of remaining in this quality, or, after | 
paying theirdebts, and giving az account of | 


the places they held, to quit the country in 
six months; and that persons born elsewhere 
may coutinue their commercial pursuits in 
said provinces agreeable to existing treaties, 
paying regard to the laws as well as to the 
imperious necessities and burdens which war 


requests him to impart it to his Court. 
(Signed) ** Romanzow.” 


Russian Finances.—The war with Turkey | 


has so embarrassed the Russian finances, 
thatthe emperor has found it necessary to 
order the crown lands to be sold to create a 
fund for the liquidation of state debts. 
Finances. — Petersburgh, June 13.—The 


day before yesterday, the most eminent mer- | 
| and which we deeply lament, was to be manifest- 
ed, some evil disposed persons, forgetful of the 


chants and bankers were sept for to the mi- 
nister of finantes, who informed them of 
the measures for improving the finances of 
the empire. A loan of 100 millions of rou- 
bles is to be opened : on which account the 


emperor has published a manifesto, dated the | 
Jay t a signed by | 

ot | of the unfortunate consequences occasioned by 
the disturbances which again took place last 
| night, after all possible admonitions had been 
| used in vain, by the commander of our troops, 


pire, of which the chief tenor is as follows: 
1. Of the establishment of a fund of liqui- 


| rectors. 


dation of state debts.—As the property of 


the state ought always to be considered asa 
mortgage of the public debt, part of its mass 
is to be taken off and publickly sold. This 
property consists in /ands, meadows, fisheries, 
&e. in forests of the crown, and other ¢erri- 
toria. possessions of the crown. ‘The mass 
of crown property thus detached shall be 
sold in five years. All persons of free state, 
also foreign capitalists, may luy estates, 
&e. under certain conditions. The payments 
may be made by instalments of five years 
each, -@. Of an establishment of a commais- 


sion of liquidation of the state debts.—The 
proceeds of the sale of suid estates are destined 
for the establishment of a fund for the liqui- 
dation of the debts. ‘I'he commission shall 
consist of a Director-General, and five di- 
It receives all the sums arising 
from the sale of estates, is independent 
of the treasury, and applies the money 
to liquidate the debts.—3,. Of the opening 


_ of the loan.—To accelerate the liquida- 
| tion of the state debt, a loan in bank obli- 
| gations shall be opened; those which are 


obtained by the loan shall be publickly burnt. 
Foreigners can participate in the loan, 
Agrteeably to the plan annexed to the loan, 


its maatmum shall consist of 100 millions of 


roubles in bank obligations. It shall be di- 


| vided into five series, each of twenty millions. 


The interest of the first series amounts to G 
per cent; and the capital lent is repaid in 
1817. The loan begins on the 15th of July. 
The commission of mortgages, on applica- 
tion, gives obligations for the sums lent, of 
at least 1000 roubles. 

SWEDEN. 

Order of Swedish Government for Cessation of 
Intercourse with England, dated from the Ge- 
neral Pest Office, Stockholm, June 20, 1810. 
Public notice is bereby given, that the inter- 

course of post, which during the war, was esta- 


occasions. While the undersigned makes this blished between Gettenburgh aud England, is 


communication to Count St. Julien, he | 


now to cease. 
Proclamation ty the King of Sweden, dated 
Stockholm, June 20, 1810. 
We Charles, by the grace of God, King of 
Sweden—It was with the most profound concera 
we received the unexpected intelligence, that on 


| the occasion when the corpse of His Royal High- 


ness the late crown prince was brought to this 
capital, and when by a general mourning, at- 


| tended by tranquillity and order, the deep sease 


of the irreparable loss which we have sustained, 


duty they owe to their fellow-subjects, atrociously 


‘committed a murder, disgraceful to the Swedish 
name. Weconsider it as a consolation necessary 


to our wounded feelings, hereby publickly to ex- 
press how much we feel concerned, on account 


to prevail upon the multitude to disperse ; and 


after public notice had been given, that force 


would be resisted by force, and strong means 
employed to restore public tranquillity and secure 
personal safety, the mob attacked the peaceful 
troops with stones and insulting language, until 
the latter found themselves necessitated, by our 
gracious command, for the protection of the law 
and public order, and in their lawful defence, to 
meet force by force, which at length produced 
the beneficial result that the multitude dispersed; 
and public order was restored. We entertain the 
confident hope, that public tranquillity will in 
future be preserved, and that even those who fos 
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& moment would forget their duty, and suffer 
themselves to become the tools of lawless and 
Pperfi tious intrigues, will entertain a proper sense 
of conduct. All our faithful and beloved subjects 
we graciously desire and exhort, mindful of the 
duty which religion, as well as the laws of our 
country, imperiously impose on them, to rely 
with confidence on the measures which we are 
determined to pursue, for the purpose of preventing 
all acts of violence, and preserving public tran- 
quillity and peace, and to listen with obedience 
to the order which will be given them on our 
part by theirsuperiors, magistratesand command- 
ers. Wecommend all to the peculiar attention 
of the Almighty. 
SWITZERLAND. 

Canton de Vaud.—TYhis canton is divided 
into 19 districts, and 60 arrondissements ; the 
See of which amounts to 144,474 in- 

vabitants. We derive this information from 
the Almanack of this canton for 1809. 
TURKEY. 

The Janissarics—Constantinople, May 30. 
—The disturbances which a part of the Ja- 
nissaries have caused, for some time past, 
induced a certain number of the peaceable in- 
habitants, mostly Janissaries themselves, on 
the 18th, to present themselves unarmed to 
the Sublime Porte, in order to demand an 
effectual protection, on the part of govern- 
ment, against disorders incompatible with 
the public safety and commerce, or to be 
themselves authorized to do justice on these 
disturbers of order, unworthy of the name 
of Janissaries. Government has approved of 
this step, and the Grand Seignior has ad- 
dressed a very remarkable rescript to the 
Caimakan, or lieutenant of the grand vizier, 
and to the principal judicial authorities, in 
which his in recommending the 
respect due to the liberty and privileges of the 
Janissary corps, declares, every Janissary, 
who, by his conduct shall show himself un- 
worthy of that name, will forfeit these ad- 
vantages ; gives not only the right, but even 
imposes, under the threat of the mulediction 
of the Caliphat, the sacred duty of arresting 
the disturbers of public tranquillity, and de- 
livering them up io the first corps-de-garde : 
and in case their assemblages will not disperse 
te attack them as mutineers. 

*,* The Grand Seignior is himself the 
head of the Caliphat. ' 

It is said, that of a part of the troops ex 
pected from Asia, the officers have positively 
refused to pass the Strait, which has thrown 
the grand vizier into an extreme embarrass- 
ment. The Janissaries are considered as 
the authors of the conflagration which has 
laid in ashes a part of the suburb of Pera. 
On a ‘ate attempt to plunder, the inhabi- 
tants defended themselves, and repulsed the 
Janissaries: several of them have been im- 


paled, and fifty strangled. 


BENEFICIAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE LATE 
EARTHQUAKES IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


We have been favoured by our Correspon- 
dent Britannicus with the following infor- 
mation, describing the consequences of the 
earthquakes at the Cape of Good Hope, as 
narrated in our Vol. VIL. p. 1158, and Vol, 
VIIL. p. 121. Our friend has added obser. 
vations highly honourable to his mental re- 
flections and his piety: but he will excuse us 
if we deem them fit for a more appropriate 
connexion. 


The information is contained in two letters 
of the date of Mareh 30, and April 16. 
From that of March 30, we learn, that— 
The alarm which existed for some time on ac- 
count of the earthquakes we experienced here 
for six weeks, from the 4th of December, has 
at length vearly subsided. They have pro- 
duced some effects, which are likely to be of 
lasting benefit to the farmers, as the several 
parts of the country, which were before (o- 
tally without water, have received, during 
the whole of the dry season, a plentiful sup- 
ply from the springs which were produced 
from the different shocks. One spring, 
(which T went to see) about 12 miles from 
Cape Town, which was at first a salt water 
spring, (cIthough the distance from the sea 
was at least 3 miles) is now a fine spring of 
Sresh water; and produces more than the 
whole country, in a circuit of 50 miles, did 
before. 

From the letter of 16th April, vou will, be- 
fore this reaches you, have received my fore 
mer accounts of the earthquakes that have 
been experienced here, of which I believe 
the last which had occurred when my letter 
of the 30 ultimo was written, was about the 
| latter end of January, and every thing ap- 
| peared to be going on smoothly till last week, 
'when I was awakened one morning about 
three o’clock concussion, which though 
violent, was sufficient! alarming to ins 
,terrupt the tranquillity whieh the inhabi- 

tants of the colony had so recently recover- 
| ed ; and it is now to be expected, they will 
| give up all hope of sleeping again quietly 
in their beds,” 

In this instance, therefore, as in the ge- 
| neral system of nature which prevails in our 
| planet, it has pleased the Almighty to make 
| temporary evil, conducive to permanent good, 

LRITANNICUS. 


*,* The opinion formerly expressed by 
our friend, that Bossen island had not sunk, 
_ 2s stated in our public papers, is confirmed by 
_the silence observed in those letters on am 


| event so very remarkable. 
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ISLE OF FRANCE. 


In addition to what information we some 
time ago * gave on the state of the Isle of 
France, the only possession worth notice now 
belonging to France in the eastern hemis- 
phere, we now submit the latest intellizence 
descriptive of it whieh has been received in 
Enrope ; being so recent as September, 180g 


From a geotlema who resided some time 
on the island, and who has lately retorned to 
India, we have been very obliging!y favoured 
with a little information on this subject, 
witich is published without much aticntion 
to order of arrangement. 

The climate of the Isle of France is said to 
be very salubrious, so much so, that few dis- 
eases prevail; the interior of the country is 
in many parts extremely rural and magoifi- 
cent, resembling in appearance some of the 
seques«red and romanue scenes in England. 

The soil in general is favourable to the cul- 
tivation of grain; but such is the dread of 
the hussteaves which prevail at times, from 
the month of December to March, together 
wilh the swarms of common rats, which in- 
fest the country, that little attention is paid to 
this occupation, from the idea that their la- 
bour in this respect would be in vaiu, as cer- 
tain destruction ta the crops is inevitable. 
These consideratious have induced the govern- 
ment to look for sapplies elsewhere, which, 
when checked, pat the higher classes of the 
inhabitants to so.ne little inconvenience. 

The number of slaves, which is almost in- 
credible, amounts to 100,000. These poor 
wreiches subsist entirely upon the bread fruit, 
which grows in great plenty. It is an ex- 
tremely wholesome foud, affording great nou- 
rsiiment. ‘The process it undergoes is simple, 
aud when prepared for meals has the appear- 
ance of a baked cake. 

‘The slaves are said to be greatiy disaffected ; 
and indeed, from the treatment they receive, 
it could not be otherwise expected. “Phey 
perform the drudgery of horses, and every 
other species of work that human beings can 
be engaged in. They are kept under the 
most severe discipline, and but litde attention 
is paid to their comforts. They have often ex 
pressed a wish to be under the British govern- 
ment, that they might be released from their 
sullerings, and experience that ‘protection to 
their persons which the humane laws of Eng- 
land afford, 

With respect to the regular European force 
of the islands, it amounts 10 about 3000 men, 
who are well accoutred, aod in a very excel- 


Jent state; if the militia and regiments of | 


creoles are added, they cau muster 10,000, 


Compare Panorama, Vol. VIL. 12\3. 
Vou, VIL, (Lit. Pan. Aug. 1810 } 
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which, for the defence of the colony, is a 
pretty:respectable foree. The troops, howe 
ver, are greatly disproportioned to the general 
officers, there being no less than 13, coms 
manding at the different military stations, 
General Decaen is said to be a very strict dis- 
ciplinarian, which indeed was fully evinced 
by the deportment and appearance of the 
men. Their dress is white nankeen, being 
light and suitable to the climate. 

The arts have seemingly arrived at a great 


- state of perfection ; every mechanical profes 


sion is there carried on with great spirit and 
activity.—T'he streets bear much resemblance 
to an English town, from the multiplicitv of 
shops of every description, even down to a 
cook’s shop, where may be had ata mement’s 
warning a frieassee, a chicken or pigeon-pye 5 
upon the whole, the lower classes of inhabi- 
tonts thus employed are very industrious, — 

The fortifications ave aliogether insignifi- 
cant, except what nature has been bountiful 
in granting; small batteries are erected at in 
tervals round the island, commanding every 
place where a ship can approach the shore ; 
these, however, are of no great strength, and 
would require only a small force to silence 
them. 

The houses are built of wood ofa bluish 
colour, and of such a peculiar nature as not 
to be set fire to but with the greatest diffi- 
culty. Many respectable gentlemen have de- 
clared that the town would have béen reduced 
to ashes long ago by the slaves, who hold the 
character of the French in utter detestation, 
and who would have availed themselves of 
this wmode of retaliation, had the houses, 
which are constructed of this material, been 
as inflammable as other wood. 

Whatever inconvenience the inhabitants at- 
times experience, from the suspension of their 
communication with Madagascar and the 
other adjacent islands, ia consequence of a 
rigorous blockade, it seems to make but little 
impression on the higher circles (whose inte- 
rests are only remotely affected), as no change 
takes place in that continual round of dissipa- 
tion which is a distinguishing feature of the 
eustoms of the Isle of France. They are in 
possession of a theatre, and in this species 
amusement they frequently enjoy themselves. 
In fact, volatility of disposition and frivolity 
of habits, are as great characteristics there as 
in Paris. 

ISLAND OF RODERIGUEZ. 

The island of Roderiguez, which is ahovt 
300 miles nearly due east from the Isle of 
France, is 17 miles in length, and 8 in 
breadth. The country is said to be fertile, 
it and produces every necessary for the suste- 
nance of life. There is plenty of excellent 
water. Two or three planters are on the 
island, and a very small number of slaves. 
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ELEPHANT HUNT, 


To the account of the Elephant Hunt at 
Hagaree Baug, given in page 489 of this vo- 
lume, must be added, to render it complete, 
the following correct measurement of these 
elephants, which will be read with surprize. 
It is thought that they had escaped from 
Hyderabad, or some other part of the Deccan, 
for animals of such size have never befure 
been seen or heard of in this part of Iudia. 


No. 1. 
Feet. 


Length from the end of the tail to 
the end of the trunk - = - - 26 
Round the body - - =< - - 17 
Frow top of the head to the lower 
partofthejaw - - + 
No. 2. 
Lengih- - - - - - = 
Height - - - - 
Round the body - - = 
From the upper part of the head to 
the lower part of the jaw -+- - 


PIRATES IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 


In page 309 of the present volume, we 
stated the capture of the Minerva, a British 
vessel, by the pirates, and the effect produced 
by it on the Bombay government. We now 
proceed to narrate the sequel of that outrage. 


The action of the pirates with the Minerva 
continued for two. days and a night, dur- 
ing which time the Minerva destroyed 17 
dows ; 16 of which were sunk, and one burnt. 

Several of the crew, amongst whom was 
the first officer, saved themselves by proiis- 
ing to become Mussulmen. The women were 
spared by the Juasemies, who promised to 
release them safely. ‘The ship was carried to 
Rus-ul-Kharma; or Rbas-ul-Khima. 

On taking possession of the Minerva, it 
appears that the pirates mitigated something 
of their usual ferecity. The unfortunate cap. 
tives have been all, however, obliged to re- 
pounce their religion, and not an iota of the 
Perharatory ceremony of introduetion to the 

abomedan faith has been abated. Much 
as the men must have suffered on this occa- 
sion, it is comparatively nothing to the dis- 
tress of three ladies who were on board, and 
who consequently fell into the hands of these 
Jawless and unprincipled violators. 


We did not doubt but what afier this insult 
to the British flag, the Bombay Government 
would assert its dignity: accordingly, an ex- 


“pedition was fitted out, eonsisting for the 
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most part of British troops. Their proceed. 
ings are narrated in the following paragraphs. 
An account of the action has appeared in the 
Gazette. Further proceedings are expected, 


Rus-ul-Khima, 15th November, 1809.—~ 
We arrived here safe on the 11th instant. 
The Minerva was then observed to be lying 
in much farther than we could approach ; but 
on anchoring, she got under weigh, and ran 
on the beach, when people from the shore 
were immediately sent to reinforce her ; which 
at this time made us think we had no con- 
temptible enemy to cope with. She was 
flanked by a town full of men with mateh- 
locks, and a nine pounder; however, after 
receiving twoor three broadsides from the 
Prince of Wales and gun-boats, sent in to the 
attack, the Arabs deserted her, and in the 
course of an hour from the time the boats left 
the fleet, this unfortunate vessel was in 
flames, and completely destroyed by sunset. 


On the 13th, at day-break, the attack 
commenced by the marine battalion at one 
end of the town to attract the fire of the ene- 
my, while Col. Smith, with the Europeans, 
landed at the other; a very smart fire was 
kept up from the trenches along the beach, 
but as soon as the troops got footing, the ene- 
my flew in all directions before them, into the 
strong parts of the town, where they were 
completely concealed from us, and fired their 
musquetry from the houses, which considera 
bly retarded the progress of our men. 


The enemy were driven into the country, 
all their guns spiked, and the Union Jack 
filving in the town by noon: about se 
venty dows (large and small) destroyed by 
fire, their magazines blown up, and every 
injury completed by 4 P. M.; this was ail 
done with the loss of one captain of the 65th, 
and three or four men wounded ; the troops 
found considerable plunder in the town: and 
great quantities of dates and coffee were left 
there; from the laudable anxiety Colonel 
Smith felt to get his men embarked off the 
ae shore, afier the great point was set- 
tled. 


The miserable inhabitants of this place are 
now collected on the beach, deploring their 
situation, and burning tneir dead, which we 
suppose to amount to 150 or 200 men. 

The Sultan made his escape on the only 
horse in the place. Several charts, quadrants, 
and books have been found with poor Hop- 
wood’s name in them. Mrs, Taylor had sailed 
Sor Bushire some days before. 


It is sup 


d_by the military gentlemen, 
that there European has ine 
structed the inhabitants to throw up batteries, 
= dig trenches, as they are all done ip out 
style, 
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OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 


National Revenue. 
Net Propucg, in the Qua ter ended 
5th July, 1809. 5:h July, 1810. 


Customs . . . 1,066,095 1,070,741 
Stamps . 1,292.441 1,377,322 
Assessed Taxes 2,443,187 2,700,135 
Land Tax, Sugar Du- 
ties, Imprest Mo- 
nies, &. . . 2,019,872 2,096,220 
£10.613,026  £11,022,281 
Charge 10,139,872 10,499,000 
Surplus . . « £474,054 £622,381 
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Barrels. Barrels. 
BarclayandCo. 235,963 | Combe & Co. 85,452 
T. Meux & Co, 210,868 | Brown & Parry 84,452 
Trewman & Co, 155,990 | Goodwyn & Co. 74,225 
Calvertand Ce, 112,3064 Eliiott & Co. 57,272 
Whitbreat & Co, 110,939 | TaylorandCo. 44,589 
H. Meux & Co. 93,661] Clowes & Co. 41,588 
Sta/ement of the Quantity of Ale brewed 
in the London district by the eight princi« 
pal houses, between the Sth of July 180g, 
and the 5th of July 1810 :— : 


Stretton 25,079 | Wyatt 9,290 
Charington 18,760 | Hale 9,044 
Begbie 16,687 | Webb 7,330 
Goding 13,144 | Thorn 6,323 


Statement of the Quantity of Porter 


| brewed by the twelve principal houses in 


London, in the last eight years, endin July 


Importation of IV heat.—The following is 5:h 1810, shewing the great increase in the 


an account of the importation of wheat into 
London, between July, 180g, and April, 1810. 


Quarters. 

1809, July, to 30th Sep'ember ...... 33,972 
30th December ..... 97,832 
1810. 3ist March.......... 264,755 
7th 25,074 
April. 47,001 
409,244 


Tn the present state of>our importation the 
loss to the country is very considerable. > The 
value of 469,244 qrs. of wheal at #4 10s. 
per qr. iy £.2,111,293 which is paid to Fo- 
reign countries, Chiefly to France, in specie ; 
upon which the enemy’s government, by 
imposing a duty of 12s. per quarter, has ob- 
tained a revenue of £3:2,829, from the 
consumption of British subjects. 

British Naval Force.—The report up to 
the Ist of July is as follows :—At sea, ships 
of the line, 99; Fifties, &e. 145 Frigates, 
133 ; Sloops, &c. 144; Bombs, &e. 6; 
Brigs, &e. 139; Cutiers, 33; Schooners, 
&e. G6; Total, 606; in commission, 828. 
—Grand total, including those in ordinary, 
building, repairing, &c. 1139. 

Account of Duty on Fire lisurances paid by sun- 
dry Offices from Chrisimas, 1808, to Christ- 
mas, 1809, Shillings and pence omitted. 

Aberd-en - £1061 | Hants - - -#£1910 

Bath (Old) - 1554 | Hercules (kd) - 632 


BathSun - 1279 | Kent - - - 6284 
Bristol - - 2933 | Newcastle - 3737 
Bristol Crown 1448 | Norwich + = 3611 
Birmingham 3343. | Norwict: Eq. - 730 


Caledo:ian - Norwich Un. - lot 15 


County - = 11279 | Norwich Anch. 289 
Dundee - - 1514 | Salamander - 232 
Edinburgh - 2846 | Snieficid - - 726 


Essex Equit. | 
Finchinfi ld 71 | Worcester ©007 
Bika: co 537 Westot Englad 322: 
Glasgow -- =. 18i7 | Yarmouth - - 1358 

Keer brewed by the iwelve prineipa’ 


\ 


| 


ers in London,—Fiom the dth of July, 13809, | 


to the dth of July, 1310:— 


consumption of that beverage. 
Number of Barrels brewed in 1803 - - 1,053,999 


Ditto - - - - = 1804 - - 892,827 
Ditto - - - - = 1895 - - 939,900 
Ditto - - - 1806 - - 1,020,421 
Ditto - - - = = 1807 - - 1,096,071 
Ditto - - - = - 1808 - - 1,102,289 
Ditto - - - = - 1809 - - 1,092,137 


Ditto - - - - - 1810 - - 1,316,341 

Soldiers billeted on March.—A material 
alteration, relative to the bilicung of soldiers 
whilst on their march, has recently taken 
place. The inn-keepers, instead of furnish- 
ing the non-comaussioned officers and privates 
with ¢hree meals, are now only to give them 
one substantial mea’ a day. The quantity of 
food for each meal is, wader the sanction of 
his Majesty, one pound anda half of meat, 
previously to its being dressed, one pound of 
bread, one pound of potatoes, or an equiva- 
lent of other vegetables, with two pints of 
small beer, with pepper, salt, and vinegar, 
for which the inn-keeper is to have 8 pence, 


Argyle Rooms.—Public Concerts at Noble- 
men's Houses—Duke of Cumberland’s Asa 
sassin,—and other Foreigners. 


Address from Col. Greville, to the Subscrie 
bers to the Argyle Rooms, June 26. 


«© Ag this is the last meeting that will ever 
take place at the Argyle Establishment, un- 
der my particular direction, 1 feel it incum- 
bent on me to say a few words to you as io 
the views I had in creasing this Institution, 
and the motives that have impelled me to 
abandon it, after so lurge an expeuce has been 
incurred, and the labour and perseverance of 
vears bestowed by me in bringing 
my plan to bear. 

«* First—My earnest wish, and to which 
I directed my efforts, was, to fix atthe Argyle, 
a Belles Lettres Society ; and 1 had so far sue- 
ceeded, as to procure the co-operation and 
promise of support of upwards of twenty of 
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‘ing contest, against enemies too well supported 


benefit of Irar1ans, pensioners of Buona- 


the most distinguished characters among the 
nobility and gentry of this country ; a com- 
mittee even was named to carry the plan (as 
definitively arranged) into effect. ! 

«© The jealousy of some, the inactivity and 
torpor of others, defeated my hopes, at a ino- 
ment when they were on the point of being 
tealized. 

«« My second object was, to fix at the Ar- 

le, a Society of Ladiesand Gentlemen, who, | 
- ae a few evenings in each season, should 
find that species of rational amusement which 
all coveted, but which few individuals could 
procure for their guests. I saw a great many 
advantages, both to Artists and Amateurs, 
whith would flow from such an establish- 
ment properly patronised, and no one objet« 
tion—but aware that it required a strenucus, 
active, and individual zeal to ensure my plan 
success, I devoted, 1 may fairly say, my life 
to the undertaking—how this zeal has been 
rewarded, the present announce best testifies. 
A mark for ill-will and unjustifiable falsehood, 
(while even those who acknowledge the utili- 
ty of the Establishment have not the heart to 
afford it protection), no alternative remains, 
but to withdraw the Argyle from an unavail- 


by auxiliaries, I forbear to name, to permit 
the indulgence of any rational hope, that 
it could hereafter be successfully pursued. 

«© The Argyle meetings on the present 

Jan then will be discontinued, and I sincere- 
y hope that the practice lately adopted, of 
admitting Subscribers to Private Houses, may 
never be followed by more serious consequences 
than the ruin of a harmless and useful esta- 
blishment such as the Argyle was, and would 
have continued to be, had not this measure 
been adopted by the possessors of large Private 
Mansions, and which, by ho'ding out such 
an irresistible lure to the multitude, has cere 
tainly been a chief cause of the neglect ex- 
perienced by the Argyle this, and the pre- 
ceding Season.” 


The allusion Colonel Greville makes in the 
is very true, and much depra- 
vity is to be dreaded from a system which 
brings down the mansions of our best fami- 
lies to a level little better than that of hotels, 
taverns, and even public-houses— and for 
whom, and what purpose? Why for the 


parte, whilst our own countrymen are des- 
pised because: they cannot fiddle and squall, 
and act in the Italian way! !!—an 

gause, with the manliness of Britons, they 
will not sioop, and fawn, and cringe, and 
wse that low craft and cunning, * for which 


@ With that tow cunninG which in fools 


And amply too, the place of being wise, 


supplies, | 
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Italians are so famous, and which we sup- 
pose, tinctured with a plentiful stock of hy- 
pocrisy, ensures them protection either as 
singers, fidlers, or servants, &e, in the 
houses of that nobility, who expect, when the 
Corsican menaces their lives and property, to 
be defended by EnGuisumen —Shame 
upon such a practice ! We trust the fate of 
the Duke of Cumberland will arrest its 
course—and, to use the words of Col. G., 
** Muay no other calamity than the ruin of 
*€ the Argyle Rooms ever happen from it !” 


*,.* We add a word or too, respecting the 
introduction of foreigners as servants into the 
families of the upper circles. We shall be 
glad to know if any of our readers can match 
the following piece of arrogance, in the Ita. 
lian assassin of the Duke of Cumberland, 
addressed to his Royal Highness two years 
previous to his calamity. Talk of liber/y and 
equality, indeed! why the vilest jacobin in 
our good king's dominions cannot bring its 
parallel—an Jtalian servant, (a fellow that 
ought to go on foot behind his master's 
carriage) insisting to ride in the coach with 
his Royal Master, a Prince of the Blood 
Royal of England! ! } and telling him he 
ought ** to ride with his servants” because HH. 
R.H. the Prince of Wales ‘* takes his servants 
with him in the carriage.”—Thus the Jéalian 
was not content with shewing his contempt 
for some of the Royal Family, but was ever 
capable of libelling the Heir Apparent—Buy 
we proceed with the document. 


To H. R. H. the Duke of Cumberland. 


May 4, 1808. 

May it please your Royal Highness—I take 
the liberty to beg your Royal ighness would 
have the goodness to take in your consideration 
the uncomfortable, and most unpleasant way 
in which J travel. To be upon the carriage 
box has always been to me the most disagree 
able of all grievances : 1 have, however, per- 
severed to ride upon it without complaining, 
to please and gratify your Royal Highness, 
and in the hopes that when your Royal High. 
ness’s brothers should discontinue to make 
their servants travel in the same way, that 
ose Royal Highness would be pleased to fol- 
ow their example. For this reason, I now 


Which Nature, kind indulgent parent, gave 

To qualify the Blockhead for a Knave ; 

With that sMooTH FALSEHOOD, whose ap- 
pearance charms, 

And Reason of each wholesome doubt disarms, 

Which to the lowest depths of guile descends, 

By vilest means pursues the vilest ends, 

Wears Friendship’s mask for purposes of spite, 

Fawns in the Day, and butchers in the Night # 


Cuurcuitt, 
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take the liberty to mention to your Royal , found Sarah Wilson and Joseph Seillis there: 
Highness, éhat his Royal Highness the Prince | recollects the circumstance of Mr. Church 
of Wales takes his servants with him in the | having been robbed, and that Seillis was ace 
carriage, or sends them in a post-chaise. The | cused of it and turned away in the manner 
Duke of Sussex has followed the Prince’s ex- | Sarah Wilson has described it: informant 
ample, and his Royal Highness the Duke of | further saith, that she hath been present and 
Cambridge, whenever his Royal Highness | very frequently heard Joseph Seillis say,damn 
‘cannot take his servant in the carriage, sends | the Atng and all the Royal Family of Eng- 
him by the stage, or iv a post-chaise (livery | and; she once heard him say that he was 
tervants excepted). I most humbly intreat | the man who had thrown the stone at the King 
your Royal Highness to discontinue a thing | in going to the House of Commons. Says, she 
which has preyed on my mind, and has hurt | thought him a very improper man to live in 
me more than ten years hard /abour could ; the royal family, but that she forbore to 
have done. | mention what she knew of his character and 


I have the honour to be, Your Royal High- | 
ness’s most faithful, and most devoted 
humble Servant, 

Josep Serius. 

Our readers will do us the justice to re- 
member how frequently we have mentioned 
our fears lest our countrymen should become 
contaminated with the dissolute MANNERS 
of the Italians; — we will therefore, by | 
way of confirmation to our many assertions, 
insert this fellow’s opinions on Religion 
and Loyalty—merely adding, that we dare 
not commit to paper the hundredth part of | 
what we have heard from the mouths of his | 
countrymen—it would, As yet, thank heaven, 
offend the ears of the most abandoned wretch 
that could be found in the United Kingdom. 
May it ever continue so ! 

Affidavits respecting Seillis. 

It is sworn by Sarah Wilson, servant in 
the family of Mr. Alderman Cg mbe, that | 
about 1786 Seillis lived with a Mr. Church | 
at New York, that Mr. Church’s desk was 
broke open one night and robbed ; that Mr. 
Church after a long examination fixed on 
Seillis as the robber, and turned Him away, 
not having clear evidence to bring him to 
condign punishment. Informant further 
saith, that she hath often heard Seillis say, 
whilst in Mr. Church's family at New York, | 
when sitting at the table in her presence, | 
Damn the English King and all the Royal | 
Family, the Government and all Kings: it 
was a pity that they were not done away with: | 
and that he said it in a most malicious voice | 
and looks. Many arguments arose upon this, | 
which occasioned him to damn the Almigh!y ; 
and she believes him to have been a very mo- | 
rose, malicious man, and very inveterate 
against this country. Informant saith, that 
she has been led to understand that he was 
living in the service of one of the Royal 
Dukes, but did not hear which: and that he 
had married an Englishwoman and had 
children. Saran WILSON. 
Sworn before me, the 3d June,1810, J. Reap. 
Middlesex.—The information of Martha 

Perkins. 
Went from England to live in the. family 


| 


ef John Barker Church, in America, and { 


conduct, because she hoped from the circum 
stance of his having connected himself with 
an English woman, that his manners and 
character were altered. Informant saith, that 
knowing the former character of Joseph Seil« 
lis, she was not so much surprised as she 
would otherwise have been, had she not known 
it, when she was told what had happened on 
Thursday last in the Duke of Cumberland’s 
family. 
Marta Perkins. 

Sworn before me the 3d June,i810, J. Reap. 

We shall recur to this subject again, as 
more documents are, we understand, now 
preparing for the press, 


Jeffrey the Seaman.—The following ad- 
ditional coufirmation of the preservation of 
this person has been transmitted to govern 
ment:—This is to certify, that personally 
appeared before me, John Dennis, master of 
the American schooner Adams, belonging ta 
Marblehead, in the state of Massachusets, 
and voluntarily made oath, that in the month 
of December, in the year 1807, he did, 
while passing the Island of Sombrero, in the 
Sombrero Passage, in the West Indies, dis« 
cover from his vessel _a man waving his hand 
on the said island; whereupon the said dee 
ponent hove his vessel to, and sent his boat 
op shore with the mate, who found a man 
on the said island, extremely reduced and ex- 
hausted, so as not to be able to speak. —That 
the man baying been brought on board the 
schooner, and somewhat recovered, declared 
that his name was Robert Jeffery, a seaman 


| belonging to his Britannic majesty's brig of 


war Recruit, commanded by Captain Ware 
wick Lake, aud that he had been eight daya 
on the said island. This deponent further 
saith, that the said Robert Jetlery became 
quite recovered, and went to Beverly, where 
he resided, working at, his trade of a black 
smith, when this deponent last saw him.—~ 
Join Dennis.—Sworn before me at Corunna, 
the igth of May 1810. James L. Magniac, 
yice consul.— Done in the presence of George 
Digby, captain of bis majesty’s ship Cossack, 
and George White, assistant-commissary. A 
urue copy, Geo, Digly. 
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Launch of the Queen Charlotte. — This 
magnificent vessel was launched July 17, 
from the dock-yard, at Deptford. ‘I'he gates 
of the yard were opened at 10, and from that 
hour until the moment of the launch, crowds 
‘were piessing in. ‘The road from London to 
Depiford was almost covered with coaches, 
gigs, carts, and every vehicle that could be 


put in requisition for the occasion.—In the | 


dock-yard, scatloldings were erected for the 
accommodation of the visitors, and two tem- 
porary buildings, parallel to ihe vessel, covered 
with flags aud banners, and filled wiih beau- 
tiful and highly dressed women, as well as 
all the shijs and numerous boats on that part 
of theriver, and the opposite banks, formed an 
ubcommon aud striking addition to the general 
effect of this superb spectacle. At two o'clock 
several barges, filled with military bands, 

receding the Adiniralty and Commissioners’ 

arges, came in front of the launch, and the 
signal was given for preparing to strike away 
the shoars which supporied the vessel_—At 
this moment the shoars were struck away, 
and ‘this superb stracture began to move, 
The bands struck up ‘* God save the King,”’ 
«* Ruie Britannia,” ‘* Britons strike Home,” 
guns were fired from the shipping, and she 
rushed most majgstically into the water, 
amidst the shouts of thousands of persons.— 
It is supposed fifiy thousand people attended 
this magnificent exhibition, to many of whom 
it was impossible to get a sight of it—We 
never witnessed sonoblea launch ; never on 
Old Father Thames’s stream did we ever 
behold so fine a coup d'@i/ as this interesting 
ceremony. Upwards of two thousand persons 
were on board when she went off. Notwith- 
standing the immense quantity of people at 
Deptford, yet not a single accideut happened. 

The Queen Charlotte is supposed to be one 
of the finest models of naval arghitecture ever 
produccd in this country. Her general pro- 
portions are grand and simple, and her decora- 
tions suited to the bold plainness of her gene- 
ral structure. The head of Her Magesty is a 
striking likeness, and the whole appearance of 
the vessel conveys a perfect idea of massive and 
majestic strength. 

The jast ship of the same name was acci- 
dentally destroyed by fire near Leghorn, on 
the 17th of March 1800, while bearing the 
flag of Admircl Lord Keith, then command- 
er-in-chief in the Mediterranean ; and of the 
crew, which consisted of near 800 souls, not 
more than 150 were saved. 

New Court House and Jail at Newcastle.— 
July 23,—being the day appointed for laying 
the corner and fosadation stone of the new 
Court House and Jail for the county of Nor- 
thumberiand, ia the Castle Garth, a Jarge 
and respectable assemblage of eounty gentle- 
men, and of gentlemen belonging to New- 
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castle, accompanied Earl Percy, as represen~ 

tative of his unable father, to witness the in- 

teresting ceremony. ‘he Neweastle volun- 
the ‘Tynemouth, Perey VYenantry ri- 

flemen, and the Newcastie riflemen, accom- 

panied the procession of gentlemen, aud kept 
the ground. worshipful the corporation 
| of Neweastle likewise attended bis lordship 
in their robes, which altogether made a grand 
and imposing spectacle. Qn the arrival of 
| the procession within the paling, an im- 
| mense concourse of ladies, on a temporary 
; gallery raised for their accommodation, pres 
sented a beautiful and interesting appearance 5 
and when the processivu reached the ground, 
ou the east side of the building, a buzz of 
congratulation was heard, welcoming the no- 
ble visitor and his august company.—A royal 
salute of twenty one guns was then fired from 
the castle. When 12 o'clock struck, the cere- 
mony commenced, by Thomas Clennell, Esqr. 
as chairman of the bench of justices, pronounc- 
ing a neat eulogium on the intended building; 
he complimented the county on its public 
spirit in raising such ao useful and splendid 
memorial of their country, and of their re- 
gard to the dispensation of public justice. 
When the mortar was laid, Earl Percy depo- 
sited a brass plate inclused in a glass, herme- 
tically sealed. 


Besides the plate, we believe his lordship 
deposited several medals, inclosed in glass. 
A large and massy stone was then raised, 
which beir g wjusted, was laid by Earl Per- 
cy in the usual form, 


Earl Percy then addressed the assembly in 
avery clegaut manner. His short and appro- 
priate address was received with repeated ac- 
clamations of three times three. A royal sa- 
lute was again fired from ihe battlements of 
the castle, and after every seventh gun, the 
Neweastle volunteers fired a volley, Mr, 
Clennel then stepped upon the stoue which 
had just been laid, and communicated the 
intelligence that ‘* his grace tne Duke of 
Northumberland, with a munificence wor- 
thy of the noble house of Perey, had trans- 
mitted to him, as chairman of the bench of 
justices, a donation of no !ess a sum than 
£3000 to assist in the present building. The 
object for which hi. grace had performed this 
exemplary and conspicuous act of liberality, 
was to lessen the assessments upon poor free- 
holders, who, in the present difficult times, 
were labourivg under priyations sullicienty 
great. I propose, therefore, that the thanks 
of the county for thir noble gifi,, may be re- 
corded in the county books.” This commu- 
nication was received with repeated cheering, 
and the record of the beneficent transaction 
was Instantly sigred upon the foundation stone 
by all the justices of peace who were pree 
sent, 
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Ignition of the Earth. — The following 
singular occurrence happened at Moulton, 
neat Northampton, lately: — About eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, Mr. Thomas Marsh 
was alarmed by the report of a fire having 
broke out inan ash spinney in his occupation, 
belonging to Osborne Standart, E-q. Mr. 
Marsh immediately went down to the spot, 
atiended by some friends, whi found the fire 
issuing from the earth in various places, and 
rapidly extending throughout the spinney, 
and iu a short time it would have communi- 
cated to a gorse cover, had it not been for the 
timely assistance of several persons whom 
curiosity had called to witness this most ex- 
traordinary phenomenon ; by whose exertions, 
aad a plentiful supply of water, it was fortu- 
nately subdued. As there was some lightning 
during the morning, it was imagined a fire- 
ball bad been the cause ; but on minute ex- 
amination, it was generally supposed to be 
occasioned by the excessive dryness of the 


round, which had been a , recenily | 
) 


drained for planting, and that the extreme 
heat of the sun had caused it to ignite. 

*.* Compare the article marked Subéer- 
roncous Combustion in the foliowing column. 

Pike upon Pike. Incredible Voracity.— 
Not long ago Mr, Cooper's gamekeeper set a 
hook, baited with a roach, in the manor 
pond at Toddington, Bedfordshire : on going 
the next moraing, he founda large pike 
ciught, which with difficulty he got out.— 
Itappeared, thata pike of 33lbs. weight was 
first caught, which was afterwards swallowed 
bya fish of the same description, weighing 
1341bs. and both were taken together. 

Quakers: Local Militia — Five Quakers 
were lately commited to the House of 
Correction, at Wakefield, for one month, 
for refusing to serve in the Local Militia, or 
pay the fine, j 

A Christening. —On Tuesday, April 24, was 
initiated as a Christian, in the parish church of 
Stilliagton, Oxfordshire, by the Rev. William 
Oddie, Ruth North, of that place, aged eighty 
years. The sponsors were her son, aged sicty, 
and her two daughters also well advanced in 
years, Itis presumed, the ceremony of the god- 
mother’s handing the infant into the arms of the 
clergyman, was dispensed with on this occasion, 
the goichild being of the jolly order; and the 
Rey, Divine not very athletic. 

SCOTLAND. 

Ancient Coin found.—Lately as a num- 
erof persons were digging for peat at a place 
called Rigg, near Gretna, ove of them acci- 
dently knocked off the ton of an earthen jar, 
which on being examined was found to con- 
tain a great number of ancient coins aud belt- 
buckles, all silver. ‘he coins were mostly 
of Kryg Epwaro L. of England, and some 
of the ancient Kings of Scotland, and it is 
supposed have been in the ground nearly 600 
years, 


TRELAND. 

Commercial Distress and Assistance.—Dub- 
lin, Juiy 7.—I1n consequence of information 
received by the police magistrates of this city, 
that it was the intention of the woollen-wea- 
vers to assemble and go in procession, expos- 
ing a fleece in mourning, expressive of their 
loss of trade, and of their ‘istress, the mazis- 
trates immediately sent them notice, that, 
consistently with their duty, it was not possi« 
ble to allow of such proceelings: but, if 
they sent a deputation to state their real situs 
ation, it shouid be immediately forwarded to 


| government. With this advice the weavers 


immediately complied, aod the mgistrates 
forwarded without delay, their petition to 
Mr. Pole, who having received the deputa- 
tion, told them that his grace the ford lieu- 
tenant should be made acquainted with their 


situation. Lu consequence, a privy council 
, sat from 10 o'clock yesterday until past 5 


o'clock in the evening. ‘The principal manu- 
facturers were examined by the council, as to 
the cause and ground of their distress. 

Dublin Gazette Extraordinary. — His 
grace the lord-lieutenant having been pleased 
to appoint John Patrick, Alexander Jaf- 
fery, Randal M‘Donald, Francis Beggs, 
RichardLitton, Joho Lindsay, John Carle- 
ton, Richard Darling, John Orr, Joseph 
Hone, and Alexander Snaw, Esqrs. to receive 
the applications, and look into the securities of 
such persons in trade as are possessed of funds 
ultimately more tian suificient to answer all 
demands upon them, but who have not the 
means of converting those funds into money 
or negociable securities, in time to meet the 
pressure of the moment; and the governors 
and directors of the Bank of Ireland having 
agreed to advance to those gentlemen sums 
not excceding in the whole £200,000, to en 
able them to give relief to manufacturers so 
situated, conformably to the recommendation 
made to his grace the lord-liewtenant by the 
lords of his Majesty's privy council: persons 
desirous to avail themselves of such aid, may 
make their application to the gentlemen 
above-named accordingly. 

Subterraneéous Combustion.—Two bogs be» 
came on fire lately in che vicinity of Tralee, 
both of which proved inextinguishable to the 
collected efforts of the persons in their respec 
tive neighbourhoods. One of those is Cure 
rovagh Bog, and the other Kuockawagun ; 
the latter injured the growth of a few of the 
surrounding crops, and threatened to owen | 
some cabins, which it rapidly approacted, 
but was prevented by a*fall of rain. The 
high road which runs through it was Gecasi- 
onaily rendered impa-sable by smoke and fire. 

Methodist Preachers. — Last week forty-two 
Methodist preachers took the oatis prescribed, 
before the justices at the quarter-sessious for 
the county of the city of Dublin. 
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THE GATHERER. 
1 am but a Gatherer and Disposer of other Men's 
Stuff.—Worrton. 
No. XIX. 


Cardinal Wolsey’s ‘splendid Treatment of the 
French Ambassadors, A.D. 1527. 


In 1527, when some French ambassadors | 
were in England, the king willing that they | 
should be treated with the greatest respect, 
sent them to be entertained by Cardinal Wol- | 
sey at Hampton Court. The following ac- | 
count of the entertainment will give the 
reader an idea of the magnificence of that pre- 
Jate’s establishment : 

«* Then was there made great preparation | 
of all things for this great assembly at Hamp- 
ton Court ; the Cardinall called before him 
his principal officers, as steward, treasurer, 
controller, and clerk of his kitchen, to whom 
he declared his mind touching the entertain- 
ment of the Freuchmen at Hampton Court ; 
commanding them neither to spare for any 
cost, expence, or trayayle, to make such a 
triumphant banquet as they might not only 
wonder at it here, but also make a glorious 
yeport of it in their country, to the great ho- 
nour of the King and his realm ; to accom- 
plish his commandment they sent out caters, 
and divers other peisons, my Lord's 

riends, to make prepatation ; also they sent 
for all the expert cookes and connyng persons 
in the art of cookerie which were within 
London or elsewhere, that might be gotten 
to beautify this noble feast ; the purveiors pro- 
vided, and my Lord’s friends sentin such pro- 
vision as one would wonder to have scen. 
The cookes wrought both day and night with 
suttleties and many crafty devices, where 
Jacked neither gold, silver, nor other costly 
thing meet for their purpose: the yeomen and 
— of the wardrobe were busied in 

anging of the chambers, and furnishing the 
same with beds of silk and other furniture in 
every degree: then my Lord Cardinall sent 
me (Mr. Cavendish) being his gentleman 
usher, with two other of my fellows thither, 
to foresee all things touching our rooms to be 
nobly garnyshed: accordingly our pains were 
not small nor light, but daily travelling up 
and down from chamber to chamber—then 
‘wrought the carpenters, joiners, masons, and 
all other artificers necessary to be had to glo- 
rify this noble feast. There was carriage and 
re-carriage of = stuff, and other rich im- 
plements, so that there was nothing lacking 
that could be imagined or devised for the pur- 
pose. ‘There was also provided two hundred 
and eighty beds furnished with all manuer of 
farniture to them belonging, too long parti- 
cularly to be rehearsed, but all wise men do 
sufficiently know what belongeth to the 
furniture thereof, and that is sufficient at this 
time to be said, 


The Gatherer. 
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“© The day was come to the French. 
men assigned, and they ready assembled be« 
fore the hour of their appointment, where. 
fore the officers caused them to ride to Han- 
worth, a place and parke of the Kinges, 
within three miles, there to hunt and spend 
the -day untill night, at which lime they res 
turned againe to Hampton Court, and every 
of them was conveyed to their severall cham- 
bers, having in them great fires, and wine to 
their comfert and relief, remaining there un- 
ul: their supper was ready. The chambers 
where they supped and banquetted were order- 


| ed in this sort: first the great wayting cham 


ber was hanged with rich ar as, a3 al! other 
were, and turnished with tall yeomen to 
serve. ‘There were set tables round about the 
chamber, banquetwise covered ; a cupboord 
was there garnished with white plaie, having 
also in the same chamber to give the inore 
light, four great plates of silver set with great 
lights, aud a greate fire of wood and coales. 
The next chamber, being the chamber of 
presence, was hanged with very rich arras, 
and a sumptuous cloth of estate furnished 
with many goodly gentlemen to serve the 
tables, ordered in manner as the other cham- 
ber was, saving that the high table was re- 
moved beneath the cloth of estate towards the 
middest of the chamber covered. Then 
there was a cupboord, being as long as the 
chamber was in breadth, with six deskes of 
height, garnyshed with guilt plate, aad 
the nethermost desk was garnyshed all with 
gold plate, having with lights one paire of 
candlestickes of silver and guilt, being cu- 
riously wrought, which cost three hundred 
markes, and standing upon the same, two 
lights of waxe burning as bigge as_ torches 
to set it forth. This cupboord was barred 
round about, that no man eould come nigh 
it, for there was none of all this plate touch- 
edin this banquet, for there was sufficient 
besides. ‘The plates that did hang on the 
walls io give light were of silver and gutit, 
having in them great pearchers of waxe burn- 
ing, a great fire burning in the chimney, and 


, all other things necesssary for the furniture of 


so noble a feast. Now was all things in a 
readiness, and supper tyme at hand, the prin- 
cipal officers ar the trumpetters to blow 
to warne to supper: the officers discreetly 
went and conducted these noblemen from 
their chambers into the chambers where the 

should suppe, and caused them there to sit 
downe, and that done their service came up 
in such abundance both costly and full of 
suttleties, and with such a pleasant noyse of 
instruments of musicke, that the Frenchmen 
(as it seemed) were rapt into a heavenly para- 
dise. You must understand that my Lord 
Cardinall was not yet comen thither, but 
they |were merry and pleasant with their fare 
and devised suttleties. Before the second 
course my Lord came in, booted and spurred, 
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all sodainely amongst them, and bade them 
proface; at whose coming there was great 
joy, with rising every man from his place, 
whom my Lord caused to sit still and keep 
their roomes, and being in his apparell as he 
rode, called for a chayre and sat down in the 
middest of the high paradise, laughing, and 
being as merry as ever I saw hym in all my 
lyf. Anonecame up the second course, wit 

so many dishes, suttleties, and devises, above 
a hundred in number, which were of so goodly 
proportion and so costly, that J thinke the 
Frenchmen never sawthe like, the wonder 
was no Isss than it was worthy indeed. ‘There 
were castles with images, in the same ; Paul’s 
church, for the quantity as well counter- 
feited as the painter should have painted it on 
acloth or wall. There were beasts, birds, 
foules, and personages most lykely, made and 
counterfeited, some fighting with swords, 
some with guns and cross-bows, some vaught- 
ing and leaping, some danciag with ladies, 
some on horses in complete harnesse, justiny 
with Jong and sharpe speares, with many 
more devises. Ansong all, one I noted was 
a chesse-boord, made of sniced plate, with 
men there of the same, and for the good pro- 
portion, and because the Frenchmen be very 
cunning and expert in that play, my Lord 
Cardinall gave the same to a gentleman of 
France, commanding there should be made a 
goodly case for the preservation thereof in all 
hast, that he might convey the same safe into 
his countrey. ‘Then tooke my Lord a bole 
of golde filled with Ipocrasse, and putting 
off his cap said, I drinke to the King my 
Boveraigne Lord, and next unto the King 
your master, and therewith did dryncke a 
good draught; and when he had done, he 
desired the Graund Maistre to pledge him cup 
and all, the which was well worth 500 marks, 
and so caused all the boords to pledge these 
two Royal Princes: then went the cups so 
merrily about, that many of the Frenchmen 
were line to be led to their beds. Then rose 
up my Lord, and went into his privy chamber 
to pull off his bootes, and to shift him, and 
then went he to supper, and making a very 
short slipper, or rather a repast, returned 
into the chamber of presence to the French- 
men, using them so lovingly and familiarly, 
that they could not commend him too much; 
and whilest they were in communication, 
and other pastimes, all their liveries were 
served to their chambers ; every chamber had 
a bason and an ewer of silver, a great liverey 
pot of sylver, and some guilt ; yea, and some 
chambers had two liverey pots, with wine 
and beere, a boule, a goblet, and a pot of 
sylver to drink in, both for their wine and 
beere ; a sylver candlesticke both white and 
plaine, having in it two sizes, and a staffe 
torche of waxe, a fine manchet, and a cheat 
loaf. Thus was every chamber furnished 
through the house; and yet the cupboords in 


the two banquetting chambers were not 
touched. ‘Thus when it was more than time 
convenient, they were conveyed to their 
lodgings, where they rested that night. Ia 
the morning, after they had heard mass, they 
dined with the Cardinall, aud so departed to 
| Windsor.” ; 


The pride, the pomp, and the possessions 
of Cardinal Wolsey, are not the only things 
to be noticed in this (or similar) description. 
The wealth of the country, the quantity of 


foreign productions, are surprising, and it is 
a natural question toask, by what exchange 
| they were procured. ‘The personal decoration 
| of the great in the court of Henry VIII, and 
of Elizabeth, if the portrait painters of that 
| day do not deceive us, was of more costly 
| kind, in jewels and pearls, in silks, sattins, 
| velvets, &c. than we can well account for. 
\'The namber of suits the property of many 
| noblemen, of whose wardrobes lists are pre- 
served, the magnitude and embellishments of 
buildings, grounds, &c. the establishment of 
servants, horses, hounds, hawks, &e. with 
the number of retainers of every kind, de- 
monstrate that England was a wealthy king- 
dom. What could be the real state of that 
coummerce by which all these rarities were 
obtained, and which at the same time en- 
riched the merchants? for we find many mea 
of great worth at this time, in other cities 
besides the metropolis. The immense sums ex- 
pended on ecclesiastical establishments, build- 
ings, plate, monuments, votive offerings, &c. 
ought not to be wholly overlooked, when 
these inquiries are under consideration. 


The singular Bequest for the Benefit of the 
Poor, by Master Jeremy Norcrosse, of 
Sunbury, Middlesex, A.D. 1636. 


** November, the first day, 1636. I do 
give unto the vicar and churehwardens, 
and vicars and churchwardens successively, 
the white mare and mare colt with a white 
star in the forehead, which I bought of 
Walter Evans, for the use of the poor of 
the said parish of Sunbury for ever, in- 
treating and appointing the said churcl)- 
wardens to see to ‘them as their owne, and 
what ’ issue it shall please God to give 
them, to sell the male issue at the fittest 
time of age, and pay the money to the 
poor of the said parish, and keep the fe- 
male for breed ; and I appoint the good man 
Piper the elder, and George Blundell, and 
whom they shall name in their room when 
they die, to see this to be duly executed ac~ 
cording as I have appointed; and if the 
churchwardens shall be negligent to do as I do 
appoint, they for to admouish them to amend, 
and if they do not amend after reasonable 
warning, then I do give the said Piper and 
Blundell leave-to sell them, and give the mo- 
ney to what poor they think fit.” 
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Of Loquacity and Tediousuess in Discourse. 

A prating barber came to Wim king Arche- 
laus, and suid to him, how will you please to 
have me cut your hair ?—>aid the king, si- 
lent/y. certainly, though a man has 
nothing to do, but to hear and answer; yet 
a boundless tongue, is a strange unbridled 
beast to be worrned with. And the misery 
is, that those who speak much, seldom speak 
well; itis a sign of ignorance not to kuow 
that long speeches, though they may please 
the speaker, are the torture of the hearer. 
Horace, I think, was to be pitied when he 
was put into a sweat, and was almost slain in 
the via sacra, by the aceidental detention of 
a prating tongue. There is nothing tires one 
more than words, when they clatter, like a 
loose window shaken by the wind. A talka- 
tive fellow may be compared to an unbraced 
dium, which beats a wise man out of his 
wits. Surely, nature did not guard the tongue 
with the double fence of teeth and lips, 
without meaning that it should not move ioo 
nimbly. When a scholar fall of words, 
applied to Isocrates for instruction, the latter 
dewnanded of him a double fee: one, to 
learn him to speak well; another, to teach 
him to hold bis peace. Those who talk 100 
much to others, J tear, seldom speak enough 
with themselves ; and then, for want of ac- 
quaintance with their own bosoms, they may 
well be mistaken, and exhibit foolishness 
when they think they are displaying wisdom. 
Loquacity is the fistula of the mind; ever 
runniog, and almost incurable. Some are 
blabbers of secrets, and these are traitors to 
society, they are vessels unfit for use, for 
they are bored in their bottoms. 

There are others, again, who will cloy 
you with their own inventions, and this is a 
fault of poets. He who in his epigram in- 
vited his friend to supper, made him promise, 
that he ** no verses would repeat.” 

Some will preamble a tale impertinently : 
and cannot be delivered of a jest, ull they have 
travelled an hour in witiales as if they had 
taken the whole particulars in short-hand, 
and were reading from their notes ;—thus, 
they often spoil a good dish with improper 
sauce, and unsavory farcements. Some are 
addicted to counselling, and will pour it in, 
even till they stop the ear. Tedious admoui- 
tions stupify the advised, and make the giver 
contemptible. It is the short reproof which 
stays like a stab in the memory, that tells ; 
and oftentimes three words do more good, 
than an idle discourse of three hours. Some 
have varieties of siories, even to the wearing 
out of an auditor ; and this is frequently the 
grave folly of old persons, whose unwatched 
tongues stray into the waste of words, and 
give us cause to blame their memories, for 
setaining so much of their youth, There are 
others also who have a leaping tongue, to jig 


into the tumult of discourse ; and unless you 
have an Aristius to take you off, you are in 
great danger of a deep vexation. A rook- 
yard in a spring-morning, is not a greater 
nuisance than one of these. Doubtless, the 
best isto be short, plain, and material. Let 
me hear one wise man sentence it, rather 
than twenty fools, garrulous in their lengthen. 
ed tatile.—** There is a time when we ought 
* to be silent, and there isa time when we 
“ may speak ; but there is no time’in which 
all things should be spoken."——O. Feltham, 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Exsex.—The growing wheats certainly are 
fair in plant, anc very finely he.ded: little 
or nothing is said here about the mildew; 
of course we may expect a general average 
crop. Barleys, and oats, particularly the 
latter sown, are much improved, where fa- 
voured by the late partial rains. Beans though 
short are preity good. Pease were never 
known to promise a larger produce. The 
hay and clover harvest has been in a conside- 
rable degree defective. and other green 
food have yielded but litile supply. Pota- 
toes are luxuriant. The sowing of turnips 
is not finished ; and concerning those pieces 
which begin to make their appearance, some 
doubts are entertained, of their safety from 
the fly. Horses and Jean stock are considers 
ably lower. Meat markets hold their prices, 

Suffolk.—The rains we have had br the 
three weeks last past, have greatly increased 
the crops in general; bat particularly peas, 
beans, and oats; of these a good crop is ex- 
pected. The wheats look remarkably well 
loaded ; and no doubt is now entertained but 
what there will be a good crop. The clover 
and rye-grass are particularly short aad thin; 
and have bat a small appearance of providing 
much seed. Barleys have very much im- 
proved : in fact, beyond any person's concep- 
lion: they promise three parts of a crop, 
Turnips have been well got in, in pak 
and with the exception of a small part, are 
got out of the reach of the fly, being ad- 
vanced into the ¢hird and the fourth leaf. 
Thelow meadows will not produce above ha/f 
a oy 5 of hay. The Uplands not more than 
one fourth part of a crop. 

Warwick.—The hay-harvest is pretty ge- 
nerally commenced: the few crops which 
were mown at the early part of the month, 
are very light and much damaged by the wet. 
Che major part of the crops now cutting, 
turn out an average swarth; and are very 
kind and live at bottom. The wheats have 
improved regularly within these last two 
months ; and now bid fair for a full average 
erop. The Lent tillage, of every description, 
eirs well; and the prospect, is that of abun- 
dance. ‘The pod-crops, of peas and beans, 
are unusually heavy. 
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Instances of Exalted Courage. 


INSTANCES OF EXALTED COURAGE IN GOTH 
SEX&S, DISPLAYED IN DIFFERENT STAGES 
OF LIFE. 

Courage may be defined, “ that impatient 
ardour of disposition which contemus danger 
aud its consequences. It is a virile virtue; 
Jess commendable and methodical than 
bravery ; but more impetuous, and’ more 
eager in the pursuit of peril. There is ge- 
nerally more courage evinced in supporting 
the ills of life, than in courting self-destruc- 
tion, ‘This axiom is confirmed by the reply 
of an individual, which has lately been cited 
by an Italian writer. They erson alluded to, 
alier having given a particular friend the most 
minute account of numerous misfortunes 
which he had experienced, concluded By de- 
manding: ** and now my friend what would 
you have done, had you been in my place, 
on such and such oceasious?” re- 
plied the friend, os. would indubitably have 
put an end to my existence.” ** I did more,” 
coolly returned the narrator, * 1 endured the 
heavy burden of life.” ; 

Pepin, King of France, was so diminutive 
jin stature, that he obtained the surname of 
« Le Bref” or the Short, and several of 
the courtiers made him in consequence the 
subject of very illiberal jests. Pepin was in- 
formed of this, and resolved to establish his 
claims to respect by some memorable incident. 
It was not long before an opportunity offered. 
He presented the public with an entertzinment, 
in the course of which a bull of a prodigious 
size, encountered a still more formidable 
lion. ‘The latter had already overthrown his 
adversary, when Pepin, turning to_ his 
courtiers, thus addressed them: ‘* which of 
you has courage sufficient, either to separate 
or to kill those furicus animals ?” The pro- 
position alone made them shudder; and no 
person ventured to reply. ‘* Perhaps so di- 
ininutive a being as myself can effect what I 
propose,” observed the king sarcastically, say- 
ing which, he drew forth his sabre, jumped 
into the arena, stabbed the lion to the heart, 
and, without taking breath, cnt off the 
boll’s head at a single blow! The whole 
court was thunderstruck at the display of 
such prodigious strength, and unexampled 
boldness ; and as it may be supposed, the 
wilty lords were thenceforward silent on the 
subject of his miajesty’s stature. ** David,” 
observed the king, with heroic ardour, ‘* was 
liule, buthe made the giant, who pretended 
to contemn him, bite the dust !” 

Iu a skirmish which preceded the grand vic- 
tory obtained by the J mperials over the Turks, 
at Hersan in 1687, the ensign of Commerci’s 
Regisnent, suffered his colours to be taken. 
The Prince of CCommerci no sooner heard of 
it, than he craved permission of the Duke of 
Lorraine to take a standard in return from 
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the infidels. By dint of intreaty his wish 
was complied with ; on which he galloped. 
in front of the line, and peiceiving a Turk 
carrying a standard atthe endof a Zagaye 
(spear), instantly made up to him, and les 
velled his sata which missing fire, he pre- 
pared to draw his sword. The Mussulinan 
profiied by the oceasion, and dorted ‘his 
Zagaye into his highness’s thigh. ~The prince 
very deliberately laid hold of the weapon 
with his left-hand, and with his right dealt 
his adversary such a tremendous blow as cleft 
his head in two. This done, the young hero 
plucked the Zagaye out of his thigh, aud 
bearing the fruut of hi, victory, covered with 
his own blood, into the presence of the ge- 
nera!, sent for his ensign, whom he coolly 
addressed in the following terms: tere, 
Sir, take this standard ; it has cost me a 
trifle, and it will give me p'easure to find 
that you preserve it better than you did the 
last.” This singular reprimand searcel 
less adwirable than the action itself. Theem- 
peror, with a view to recompence the young 
prince in a manner suitable to his deserts, 
had the standard placed wit ex'raordinary 
pomp and ceremony ia the privcipal church 
of his capital. ‘The empress also wrougint 
a stand of colours with her own hands, aad 
presented it to the Prince of Comnierci, asa 
substitute for that which bac been taken, 

When the Turks attacked the Isle of 
Rhodes in 1522, the women of ihe place were 
seen to render the most essential services to 
the besieged. History has in an especial 
manner distinguished a most beautiful Greek 
female, the mistress of an officer who was 
slain in the defence of a basiion. This 
courageous woman, determining not to sure 
vive a man who was so dear to her, kissed 
two children whom she had bad by him,, 
made the sign of the cioss upon their fore 
heads, and with tears in her eyes said to 
them : It is better ye should die, than be- 
come the instruments of hateful pleasures.” 
Thea seizing the blood stained weapons of 
her lover, she flew to the breach, where 
after performing prodigies of valour, she was 
numbered with the slain. 

The immense fall of snow which took 
place during the winter of 1784, havin 
driven the wolves from their accustome 
haunts, it happened that one of those hungry 
monsters made its way into an isolated house 
near Gratz in Stitia,* where a child of eight 
years old had imprudenily been left quite 
alone. The wolf instantaneously flew upon 
the child, who defended itself with a cleavings 
knife, but so voraciously did the beast make 
the attack, that it actually seized the arm of 
the iafant which wielded the formidable 
weapon. ‘The wolf and the child now fell 


~* A Duchy of Germany in the circle of 
Austria. Gratz is the chief town. 
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together to the peer. the former being 
mortally wounded in the intestines, and the 
latter deprived of its senses by the pain at- 
tendant on the bite of the furious animal. 
"Yhe parents of the little hero did not return 
till four hours after, when they found him 
with his arm still lodged in the throat of the 
wolf. He was immediately disengaged and 
with some difficulty was brought to himself. 
Fortunately, the courageous child had sus- 
tained no injury save a broken finger, but 
such was the admiration excited by his un- 
ralelled bravery, that the governor made 
him a very handsome present, and the in- 
habitants of Gratz entered into a Jiberal sub- 
scription in behalf of the infant hero. 
ompare Panorama, Vol. VII. p. 561. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE EFFECTS OF 
FIXED AND VARIABLE TAXATION : EXEM= 
PLIFIED IN THE STATE OF FRANCE. 


{Translated from M. Ganilh’s Essai 
Politique sur le Revenu Pullic.’ Tomi. 


p- 211.] 

It is acknowledged that the present de- 
mand on the purses of individuals by means 
of taxation in ovr country, is heavy ; and is 
gendeicd heavier by the rapidity of its accu- 
mula'ion: those who think they manage these 
things better in France,” will do well to pay 
attention to the opinion of a judicious writer 
op the manegement now current in that 
country. The effects of this uncertainty on 
the agriculimre of France are siated by M. G. 
in very strong terms ; and he does not scruple 
to consider the steadiness of the land tax in 
England as the cause of our national prosperity. 
¢ Jj est méme résulté de la mocération dans 
«* cette partie des contributions des avantages 
** infinis pour Eile a favorisé Agri- 
«© culture, facililé son amélioration et son 
«© perfectionnement, et assuré sa supériorité 
€* sur celle des autres peuples de Europe.” 

He proceeds : This is not the moment at 
which to enforce al] the economical and 
political advantages, which result from modera- 
tion in taxes laid on land and its productions. 
It is sufficient to remark, that independently 
of the encouragements it has bestowed on 
agriculture, the people of England are be- 
holden to it for the invaluable advantage, of 
being delivered from the arbitrary allotment 
of contributions, and of having limited on this 
impporsaat point the assessment of government. 

t is not possible to form a more correct 
idea of the extent of this advantage, than by 
considering the faithful portrait of what 
passes in France every year, at the time of 
assessing the land tax. 

This operation varies yearly, and there is 

thaps no. example of the same property 
cing assessed (wo years together in the same 


French fixed and variable Taxation. 


sum, The difference is sometimes so great, 
that we have seen the tax augmented from 
one year to the following, from 40 to 69 per 
cent. nw happened to me personally (adds 
the author) in the department of Seine and 
Oise in the year 10.] Let any one judge on 
the despondency, into which these unforeseen 
and unexpected augmentations, throw the un- 
happy payers of the tax; of the trouble 
they take to know the motives of this addition, 
of the solicitations which must be practised to 
obtain some abatement of it, of the loss of 
time, the sacrifices and the vexations which 
are the inevitable consequences. What 
hatred it kindles in the hearts of the public 
against those employed in apportioning the 
payments, how greatly it diminishes the 
affection of the people towards. the governs 
ment, and what obstacles it opposes to public 
order and the general tranquillity ! 

The author then proposes the assessment of 
1791 asa tixed basis. I know, he says, that it 
offers inequalities among the parties who pay ; 
but do not those inequalities exist at present? 
and are they not more injurious by the re- 
sentinents and irritation which they excite 
every year? I know also that the land tax, 
taken on that estimate, would not produce 
the same amount; but the deficit whatever 
it — be, would be easily made good by 
contributions less vexatious to the sufferers, 
and especially, less hurtful to public prosperity, 
and France would, by this salutary measure, 
re-enter into the order of a good administra- 
tion of the public revenue. The people 
would be no longer tormented every year, with 
the dread of an arbitrary augmentation of 
their land-tax. They would have no further 
terrors nor vexations to fear. The state would 
also reap another advantage : the suppression 
of this annual repartition would effect a 
saving of three millions yearly, an impors 
tant object and not to be neglected. 


Extraordinary Sussex Ox.—Fatted by Mr. 
Thomas Foster, of Penhurst, Kent, was re- 
gularly worked and treated as his other work- 
ing oxen, until May 1809, and was then in 
low condition, had no cake or seeds previous 
to the 24th day of September, 1809; was sold 


at Tunbridge Market, the 6th day of April, 
1810, to Mr. Richard Gowen, butcher, of 
Tunbridge, and killed 13th of April follows 
ing—he was 10 years old, and bred by Lord 
Sheffield. This large and powerful Ox, with 
his partner, and one bull, ploughed at the 
Agricultural Meeting, at Tunbridge, in No- 
vember, 1808, and completed three quarters 
of an acre in two hours and fifty-two minutes. 
Carease, 22ist. 4lbs.; Fat, 36st. 5lbs. 
Heart, 5st. ; Blood, 8st.; Head, Brains, and 
Tongue, 7st. 2lb.; Liver and Gall, 4st, Glb. 
—Total live weight, 39@st. 
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POETRY. 


FAREWELL TO LIFE AND FRIENDS. 
Lines expressive of the Last Prayer of an 
antable Young Lady, who died of a deep 
Decline, in the \yth year of her Age. 
Almighty God,—thy penitent receive, 
And from all sin, my lab’ring soul relieve, 
Oh let a Saviour’s suffrings be my claim, 
O deign to hear, while in his holy name 
I humbly pray,—implore thy saving power, 
Fer strength in this, my last, tremendous hour! 
Qh bless my parents with thy grace divine, 
Bid them with humble faith, their child resign ; 
Bid them submissive meet thy high decree, 
Which wakes the slumb’ring soul to think on thee. 
My father’s love, my mother’s tender care, 
My sistei’s too, who all have borne a share, 
In anxious watchings through the live-long night, 
Lest my worn frame should mock returning light : 
Oh let my dying lips for each implore, 
The choicest gifts, thy mercy hath in store. 
May too my brothers * Jive below’d, renown’d, 
And as their wish is, be with glory crown'd : 
A patriot’s glory here their brows entwine, 
In Heav'n, a christian’s beam of light divine! 
My A——a, F-——~-s, K——e, 5 too, 
How large a share of love I owe to you; 
Your kind attentions sooth’d the hours of pain ; 
Ah! do not grieve that all your love was vain: 
A mother’s sorrows now demand your care, 
Assuage her woes, and wipe the fallirig pee. 
When from my breast the vital spark is fled, 
When your poor Jane lies number’d with the 
dead, 
Then take the gifts, to each [ have assign’d ; 
And time will soothe the anguish of your mind. 
My lov’d instructress, friend of early youth, 
Who train’d my infant mind to sacred truth, 
To thee this cross, thy grateful pupil gives; 
The cross shall whisper, ¢ still thy pupil lives ! ” 
But hark! what sound is that? Eliza’s name? + 
Eliza! Oh support my tremb’ling frame, 
Let me once more behold thy much lov’d face ; 
Once more enfold me in thy warm embrace; 


* Her brothers, who were serving in the army 
‘and navy. 
Her eldest sister, who arrived only two hours 
re she expired, 


. 


May heav'nly joys and blessings still attend 
My father, mother, brother, sister, friend. 
Now waft my soul to heav’n on mercy’s wing 
To meet my God—=my judge — th’ eternal king. 
The contest ’s o’er, her angel spirit ’s fled, 
Beyond the mansions of the silent dead. 
Her clay-cold corse, a moral doth impart, 
Which though it wounds, ameliorates the heart. 
Her beauteous form enclosed a beauteous mind, 
Her life was lovely and her death resign’d. 
While weeping friends, with heartfele anguish 
sigh'd, 
She breath’d her soul in pray’r — looked up —and 
died 
P. H. B. 


Epilogue, to the new Comedy of High Life in the 
City, spoken Ly Mrs. Glover. 

The reptile Vice, essaying tu deceive, 

From Adam slunk, and fawn’d on frailer Eve; 

Smoothly the glozing serpent told his tale, 

And sooth’d the softer sex to damn the male; 

For, when the Devil himself can’t conquer man, 

He knows ‘tis ten to one a woman can. 

Thus Vice obtain’d ;—and, still ‘tis Vice’s art 

For ever to attack the weaker part. 

What, now, of weakness is the ruling passion ? 

Apeing the great, and following the Fashion: 

Is Fashion Vice, then ?—that ’twere rash to say; 

No—’tis a finger-post on ‘Taste’s highway, 

Which blundereis mis-read, and go astray, 

Observe the genuine fashion of our nation, 

Then trace the ills of barb’rous imitation, 

Exalted rank shou’d point to Virtue’s springss 

Where's an example ?—See our lest of Kings : 

So mild, yet firm, tho’ war has mark’d his reigny 

The Ring-dove perches on the Lion’s mane. 

And, oh, revere his age! Support his throne! 

Feel, as he feels, your welfare is his own. 


To:ival such a Monarch who shail try ? 

Up springs a Corsican, and cries—** tis 1,” 

Who, chance first throwing armies in his way, 

Work'd from a subaliern, to Sovereign sway 5 

Who profited by military strides, 

’Till he was crowa’d the King of Rezicides; 

Who, when 4 state was frantic, se:z'd the reins, 

With all of Cromwexu’s luck, and hal his 
brains ; 

And having grasp’d the power of doing good, 


Wanatonly deluges the world with blood, 
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Is this (rue kingly fashion 9— Death aad shame ! 

While reason sways, wuat voice wi!l not exclaim 

(At least, while Sritish voices can be heard), 

*© Down witi ali Upstarts!— Bless King Georce 
THe THirp!” 

In following Fashion, through her various scenes, 

Fools only ape the rich, beyond their means : 

The Frog who emulates the Ox's size, 

Swells vainly, ’till he bursts, and bursting dics. 


Because my Lord, well-stored with cash and land, 
Mounts the Barouche, and drives his four-in-hand, 
Must mimick tailors into tandems climb, 

And journeymen become Lang up and prime ? 
Oh! let them think, (and shun the millions’ scoff), 
Tradesmen, thus primed, must very soon go off 


If Lady Bab boast graceful music’s power, 

Heiress, and Saint Cecilia of the hour, 

Must we be bored by fifty dowdy dolls, 

** "Cause the Miss Fussocks plays the Hapsi- 
cholis ?” 


If—but more instances !—you cannot need them, 

I leave it, then, to “ the mind’s eye” to read 
them : 

Obvious that the best fashion of a nation 

Lies in the MANNERS Which become our station. 


And if our modest author of to night, 


Have labour'd in the present taste to write, 
Let not his betters fly into a passion, 
For humble are 1118 hopes to be in fashion, 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Ofice, July 28, 1810. 

Whatever may be the sentiments of pos- 
terity, which shall behold the consequences 
of the times and vicissitudes in which we 
live, the present period will at least be 
thought extraordinary and surprising. If we 
consider posterity as forming two distinetions 
~- Britons, and Foreigners, we hope that the 
present conduct of this nation will give no 
eceasion to blush for the forefathers of those 
who shall then contemplate it. That we ars 
not free from the infirmities incident to 
humanity, we acknowledge with frank- 
ness , that we exhibit the characteristic marks 
by which the natives of our country are dis- 
unguished, we admit with a mixture of re- 
grel and satisfaction ; that foreign vices have 
too many advocates and practitioners among 
us, fills us with shame and sorrow ; would 
we could add, with general penitence !—— 
. The vices introduced into our island are 
our bape; they destroy individuals among 
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us, body and soul; they debilitate the nation, 
so far as they extend ; and happy is it for 
our population at large, that different lan. 
guage and feature, preserve a distance be. 
tween the spawn of the Continent, aad the 
honest among Our countrymen. 

This may seem harsh language : alas! it 
very inadequately expresses the anguish suf. 
fered by our minds, when lustories reach our 
ears, too olfensive to be consigned to our 
pages We have no terms in our language 
by which to express what we feel: aad to 
communicate similar feelings without wound. 
ing public decorum. We, nevertheless, give 
notice to those Who will understand our al- 
fasion, including the greal—must we add, the 
illustrious 2—that their private and personal 
misconduct, teuds more than any thing else, 
to untwine the bands of social community 
in this country, and that (which Heaveu 
avert !) should a straggle with our foes issue 
in our disadvantage, not the body of the 
people will be so much to blame for the 
consequences, as those who ought to have 
beem exemplary—and were not, 

The truth of our sentiments, we scruple 
not to-avow: the consequence we do not 
venture to predict. We look around us, at 
things as they are: what aspect they will 
hereafter assume, we leave to the disclosure 
of time. Happily we have to record the 
general prevalence of peace in our country ; 
and greatly are we relieved from the anti- 
cipatory fears which the dejecting prospect of 
a scanty harvest, a month or six weeks ago, 
very strongly excited. Those who cannot 
bend in gratitude to the great Source of all 
good, on this account, are unworthy to par- 
take of that plenty, the author of which 
they contemn. We trust, then, that our 
Agriculture will triumph in the days of 
harvegs, .Our Manufactures are uuder a mo- 
mentarycloud. In London mercantile spe- 

culation has suffered; and our labouring 
artisans in the country, are experiencing the 
| difficulties which from the metropolis spread 

around, according to the connections of the 
haipeiien, In Dublin still greater distress is 
| felt, and the interference of the government 
has been intreated to assist in devising, and 
carrying into execution a remedy. We 
heartily wish well to Ireland: but the system 
of politics proposed by those who are loudest 
in their propositions, contains so many ob- 
jectionables, that we are unable to discern in 
it the true principles from which the relief of 
the country may rationally be hoped for. ‘The 
popularity or unpopularity of a man in ofiice 
for the moment, is no criterion to us of the 
soundness of popular judgment. From the 
days of Dean Swift and the Drapier, to those 
of the Union aud Catholic Emancipation, 
we have scen that people diverted by a bubble, 
and caressing or cursing, rather as fascinated 
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by the fleeting shadows of political magic, 
than in consequence of conviction from the 
substantial existence of things felt and seen. 
It must be admitted that the metropolis of 
neither island, is the whole of the island. 
London may be disturbed ; but Bristol and 
Liverpool may be tranquil : Dublin may be 
without orders for goods ;_ but how is Cork, 
or Belfast? Foreign articles may be dull in 
sale ; but are home productions in demand? 
We hope it will prove in the issue, that the 
malady is topical ; that the suffering is con- 
fined to one place ; and therefore, that the 
Commonwealth is in health, though the seat 
of pain starts or shrinks while under a_pa- 
roxysm. From that may it happily and 
speedily be relieved ! ; 

Notwithstanding our affection for our na- 
tive country insists on our placing first the 
events which affect it,yet in fact the most pro- 
minent object on the political horizon this 
mouth, is the late kingdom of Holland. We 
have on variousoccasions exempted King Louis 
from the censures due to the administration of 
his brother Napoleon : we have even com- 
mended several instances of his conduct, in the 
discharge of those official duties which he felt 
as a king. He has iaterposed, so far as he 
could, and to the very extremity of prudence 
(possibly, were all known, much beyond) 
between his brother's insane violenee, and 
the destruction of his people, which he fore- 
saw as theinevitable consequence, of measures 
he was commanded to pursue! (A clear 
and demonstrative proof of NATIONAL INDE- 
PENDENCE: .by the bye!) The very last 
treaty which he signed, shewed to what 
straits he was reduced, He has been unable 
to fulfil the articles of it. Tired of the 
mock honours of his situation, he has _re- 
signed it. We learn from the epistle of the 
winister of foreign affairs to the emperor and 
king, that Louis has taken this step, without 
leave from his brother. On less authorit 
than that of this public document, we shoul 
scarcely believe that to be the fact ; but ad- 
mitting it, what a spectacle does it present 
of the Buonaparte family! Lucien refuses 
to lend himself to bis brother's projects : he 
knows his profligacy: be has seen his cows 
ardice—yes, cowardice :—for Lucien was 
brave when Napoleon wembiled, turned pale, 
and shrunk from the ¢hen—to him—command 
of honour. Lucien knows him to be cruel 
too, as cowards are toa proverb ; and with- 
in the fangs of such a character, his good 
sense determines bia never to come. Is he 
not wiser.than Louis, who has submitted to 
exaltation, that his abdication may be more 
notorious? Is he not wiser than Jerome, 
who silent though he be, and scarcely heard 
of, yet is the next erpected to be lurled from 
his throne ; because he too has some com- 
punction, aud startles at imposs.bilities ? Is 
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he not wiser—we mean happier, than Joseph, 
who with bended kness has for mouths past 
been intreating his brother N.p. to allow his 
secession from Spanish sovereignty, that fu- 
thomless ocean of blaed? hus retreat. 
ed so privately, that even his course was not 
known : we suspect that Russis is in his intens 
tion 5 were it Siberia, it would be preferable 
to the shores of the Zayder Zee. In the mean 
time—Behold Hollaud once a republic, proud 
of its liberty ! oncea leading state in Europe, 
vain of that deference which attending ame 
bassadors paid to its president! once te centre 
of political intelligence, and dispersing ree 
reports, whispers, and intrigues amo og the 
courts of Europe! once the envied seat of 
commerce, the very iwetropolis of Mercury 
the God of trade, and say the sarcastic, of 
thieves, too! A country of levels, whose in- 
dustry fished fire from the waters, and cou- 
mauded the air, by labouring night and day, 
to obtain land for habitations from the Great 
Bog, which else were reduced to its primitive 
mud, and original staguation. ‘ To what 
vile uses may we not return! "—Whea the 
land which draws fifty foot of water, shail 
have sprung a leak, what charitable hand 
shall work the pumps, till it become firm 
enough to support without trembling, the 
weight of those who go aboard of it?) The 
fact is, Napoleon designs to seitle commerce 
at Antwerp, as being more accessible, and 
commandable from Paris ; and Amsterdam 
may go to ruin for what cares the Emperor 
and King 
_ Sweden has this month excited considerable 
interest among inquisitive politicians; the 
death of the crown prince hus undone all 
that the states had been doing: but the cir- 
cumstances that attended the public process 
sion preparatory to his funeral, have thrown 
a confusion still more embarra:sinz, over the 
politics and the condition of the nation. 
Count Fersen, who fell in that tumult; was 
the person who assisted Louis X VL. in eseaps 
ing from Payis; and disguised as cocher, 
drove him throuzh the barriers.* Hence con- 
jecture suspects, that he was loyal to the 
exiled family of France, and had refused to 
becomea too! to Buonaparte. He was, there- 
fore, to be removed out of the way. Such 
is the eflect of a bad character! As nothing 
has been too shocking to be committed, by 
Buonaparte, so whatever is extraordinarily 
shocking, is imputed as a matter of course, to 
a culprit, so famous, whether tue or false. 
The embarrassments that Russia labours 
under, as to finoncial matters, is become nes 
torious; and indeed, is avowed by Ediets ise 
sued fromm authority. Why does not Alexan- 
der draw a few honorary bills on his quondam 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. IL. pp, 1030, 
1212, 
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friend Napoleon? Alas! the Moniteur as- 
sures us, that the alliance between the two 
Courts never was so close as at this moment :— 
and who dare disbelieve the Moniteur?—But, 
will Buonaparte advance a penny for his 
friend ?—not a penny. He may perhaps me- 
ditate the re-establishment of somewhat to 
be called a kingdom for Poland; thereby to 
interpose a barrier between Russia and the 
west, by way of drawing still closer, (a UIr- 
landaise) the bonds of Amity, and keeping 
him at a greater distance: but, as to lending 
him a pevny, in good sooth, he has not a 
venny io spare. The vacuity in the Russian 

uances, may prove highly salutary to Turkey ; 
if that power can take advantage of it. Rus- 
sia will do all She-can to overrun those pro- 
vinces immediately which will give her a situ- 
ation from whence to hold Austria in check. 
If she fails, she must resort to pacification. 
If Turkey can disengage herself from one 
enemy, she will be the better prepared to 
encounter others. Others she must expect to 
encounter: and while her efforts are ex- 
hausting her, they stand complacently look- 
ing on. Such is politics! Such are politi- 
cians! 

As to the minor powers, Denmark, Italy, 
Prussia, Switzerland, and suxdries, they 
are estimated as mere make weights in the 
scale of politics. Whether their public degra- 
dation be really so destructive to private com- 
fort, and to the enjoyments of the labouring 
classes, as it is dishonourable to the state, must 
be left to the decisions of trath when we can 
obtain them freely. We learn from an arrét 
of the king of Westphalia, that his al/e men 
emigrate, through abhorrence of the con- 
scription ; and in our Olservanda Externa, 
the reader has seen the tender age at which 
his Loys are seized under that violeat measure. 
The consequences may be well expressed in 
she Janguage of Milton’s Death, 

—a scent I draw 

©f carnage, prey innumerable ! —~ 

So saying, with delight he snuff’d the smell 

Of mortal change on earth._—— 

So scented the grim feature, and upturn’d 

His nostril wide inte the murky air, 

Sagacious of his quarry from afar. 
Expectation is on tip-toe with respect to the 
work of death in Italy and Sicily ; to leave 
Sicily unsubdued when invading Turkey, 
will be hazardous policy in the emperor and 
king; but it does not follow that he will 
speedily acquire it. 

The Church is out of favour with Buona- 

rte: The is incarcerated : the priests 
are banished from Rome, the cardinals from 
Paris ; it is said they are ordered into confine- 
ment at Ham. 

By a decree of the 18tH ult. eighteen of 
the thirty-two bishopricks of Rome and 
Trassmene are suppressed, as are als all the 


Political Periscope. 
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abbeys in the said departments. Among the 
reasous alledged in the preamble for this 
measure, it ts stated, that seventeen of the 
bishops had put: themselves out of the em- 

ror’s protection, by refusing to take the oaths 
to his Majesty, and that only 14 of them 
had performed that first of duties recom- 
mended by Jesus Christ, namely, subuiission 
to the established powers. 

America is at length becoming feelingly 
convinced, of the truth of the language a 
thousand times re-echoed in her ears, that 
her Grand Ally io France would prove her 
bitterest fue. He has not, it is true, declared 
war against her; because he can send out no 
ships to fight her: but he confiscates ail he 
can lay hold of in his ports: he invites them 
to visit his dominions, assures them of per- 
fect safety, and executes those assurances by 
seizing the vessels, selling the cargoes, and 
pocketing the money. If they grumble, he 
says “ they deserve it ;” we agree with him 
in this; either as knaves or as fools, as mean- 
spirited or as deluded, they have so conducted 
henies as a nation, that while we stand 
aghast at the ruin of individuals, we wonder 
not at the sneers and the snubs, of which a 
snow shower for multitude, are directed from 
all pore towards the Feederal Union. ———~ 

With respect to Britain and America, no 
change has taken place since our last report. 

More particular accounts of the disposition 
of the people in South America to establish 
their independency, are arrived since our 
last. Often have we repeated—that the em- 
peror and king has failed of executing his in- 
teutions in over-runniug Old Spain. It was 
the colonies he wanted: they have escaped — 
him. He has rendered his name, with that 
of Frenchman, a stench in the nostrils of 
the nations ef the earth ; in what part of the 
globe is it not execrated? A little sooner, or a 
little later, is all the difference between this 
first effervescence of Spanish resolution, 
and that last, which will render the new 
world the seat of mew governments. The 
conflict in the European Peuinsula is terrible : 
it rages with unextinguished violence ; but 
the sufferings of Old Spain ensure a_peace- 
ful revolution in her por and the 
mother swpports war, of the most bioody 
description, her children execute in peace 
the plans they deems most conducive to their 
ultimate advantage. This they could not 
have done, had not Spain maintained a_re- 
sistance, at which the world at large is astonish- 
ed: and we, as having foretold it, are pe- 
culiarly gratified. 

Our concerns in India, we hope are not 
unprosperous. Our intercourse wita China, 
we trust, will be found necessary: the ma~ 
ritime depredatious of the Ladrones, may 
renew the vigour of our favour among the 
Chinese. Our expedition against the pirates 
of the Persian Gulph, aust please that court. 
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 Simons,—Rev, J. Woodmancote, 


aE capt. J. Bean, of the Roya} Artillery, to Miss M. 


Cassargajor.—;Capt. G, Andrews, R, N. to. Miss 
Okeley, of Weymcuth.—W. G.-Bagat, Esq. of 
Castle Bagat, county of Dublin, te Anne, eldest |: 


- «mW. S. Handasyde, Esq. to Miss Splidt, of St. 


DEATHS. 
Capt. H. Wilson, lateof E. J. C.‘s ship Warley, 
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. BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, ano DEATHS. 


TRE 2OTH°OF JUNE TO THE 20TU OF 
OF a Son.~-Mrs. Barnes, of East Finchley. 
Of Hamilton place, the Duchess 
_of Bedford.-—in. Portland-place, the lady of G. 
West, Esq.—The lady of G. Stevens, Esq. of 
Queen Ann-street.—-At Kincardine, the Rev. R. 
_ Eaium, .latety baptized three female children born 
at one birth : they are all daing well—In New 
Dominick-str. Dublin, the lady of J. Barrett, Esq. 
MARRIAGES, - 

Mr, Chard, chemist, of Holborn, to Mrs. Mad- 
dox, of Brompton,—At Lambeth, Mr. E. H. Lee, 
of Belmont-place, to Miss Thompson, of Castle- 
street, Leicester-square.—At Malta, 22d of April, 
Mr. H. Fletcher, to Miss K. W:.liams.—At Bran- 

cepeth, Lieut.-col, W. Hl. Hunbury, 3d regt. to 
iss Russell, of Brancepeth-castle, Durham.— 
Rev. R. Gulch, rector of Seagrave, Leicestershire, 
to Miss James, of Gower-street.—J. Sich, Esq. of 
Chiswick, to Miss A. Smith, of Curzon-street.— 
By special licence, at Mrs. Lockhart’s, Spanish-. 
place, Manchester-square. [fon. Major H. Murray, 
to Miss DeVismes.—Mr. H. Marshall, of Orchard- 
street, Bristol, to Miss S. C. Charlton, of Doctors 
Commons,—Lieut,-gen. Brownrigg, to -Miss S. 
Bissett, of the Isle of Wight—F. Canning, Esq. 
of Foxcomb, Warwick, to Miss J. Huddleston, of 
Sawston, Cambridgeshire.—J. S. Graham, 
of Somerset-place,.to Miss Elliott, of Brentford 
Butts.—J, B, Bowers, Esq. of Glasshouse, Kil- 
kenny, to Miss E, Sheppard.—W. Lambe, M. D. 
to Miss Saunders, daughter of. Dr. A. Saunders. 
Gretna-green, W. Abbott, Esq. to.Miss E. 
Kennett.—M. Parker, M. D. of the Royal Artil- 
Jery, to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of Rev. J. 


Sussex, to Mrs. Dring.—C, Cooke, -Esq. of Ash- 
rove, Kent, to Mrs. Skyring, of Kippington.— 
ev, ‘T. A, Methuen, of Alcanning, Wilts, to 

Miss EM. Plumptre.—Hon. S. Hood, to 

C. J. T. Lawes, of Marlborough, 
to Miss.8, Bolten, of Businghall-street—By spe- 
cial licence, Baron de Steiger, of Bothe, in Swit- 
acriand, to Miss de Tastet, daughter of Fermin 

de Tastet, Esqeof Asford-lodge, Kssex.—Rev. J. 

Bussow, of Magdalen-college, Cambridge, to Miss 

E..M,, Allen, of Walthamstow.—J. S. Dixon, 

Esq, of Morden, Surrey, to M, Wright.~ 


Bicknell, of Cadogan-p.ace.—At Madras, Hon, 
J. E. Elliott, third son ef Lord Minto, to-Miss A, 


daughter of Marchioness Dowger of Lansdowne, 
George’s-place, East, , 


whose name is in the recollection of the public, 
. as Connected with the shipwreck and providential 
: preservation of the crew of the Antelope packet, 
on the Pelew Islands.—T. J. Wells, Esq. eldest 
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the commissiohers of the Irish revenue.—Right 


_ | Hon. Lord Southampton, _His lordship was but 


| in the 49th year of his age, and within a month 
| before his death, appeared in the utmost vigour 
of life. His lordship is succeeded in his title by 
his eldest.son, an infant, in the 6th year of his 
age: he has Jeft‘a daughter of his former mar- 
riage, and one other son and two daughtess by 
his present lady —In the 71st yeas of her age, 
the Right Hon, Countess of Elgin and Kincar- 
dine.—Mr. ‘N. Wilson, aged 85. His remains 
were interred against, those of seven wives, whom 
he had buried at South Kyme.—Mr. White, 
naval commissioner at Antigua, within a few 
days after the execution of two negroes for an 
attempt to poison bis wife.—R. Price, Esq. aged 
75.—Lieut -col. O’Dogherty, of the 18th foot.— 
At Newport, county of Mayo, N. O'Donnel, Esq. 
—aiieut. J. Oliphant, R. N.—In the 75th year of 
his age, Wm. Johnston, Esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple.—Rev. Sir E. Filmer, Bart. aged 84.—At 
Jarrow, Mary Wolf, a native of Lameseley, agid 
105 years.—Col. Berkeley, of the Royal Marines. 
—Rev. W. Bird, rector of Little Hallingbury, 
Essex, aged 62.—At. Nottingham, T. Rawson, 
Esq. banker. —Sir Geo. Young, Admiral of the 
White.—Aged 69, Capt. S. Goddard, of the 16th, 
or Queen’s Light Dragoons.—-Suddenly, after eat- 
ing a hearty breakfast, near Goulding, Salop, Sit 
J.D. Colt, Bart.—W. Drage, Esq. aged 63.—W. 
Downe, Esq.—W. Wolstenholme, Esq.—J. Wil- 
kinson, Esq.—At Edinburgh, Mr. D, Head, 
Writer ¢0 the Signet. 
= 
MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 
starr, &c. in 1810. 
War-Office, May 26. ‘ 
45th Reg. Foot—Lieut. Hon. S. Douglas, 6th 
drag. capt. of acomp by purchase, vice Mellis, 
retires. 
47th Ditto—Lt. T. Ramsay, 52d foot, capt. of 
a comp. by purchase, vice Elrington, promoted. 
52d Ditto—Lieut. C. Diggie, capt. of acormp. 
without purch. vice Murray, promoted 103d ‘oot. 
57th Ditto—Lieut. D. Browne, capt. of‘a com] « 
by purchase, vice M‘Gregor, retires. ’ 
60th Ditto—Lt, F. M‘Carthy, capt of a comp. 
without purchase, vice Grant, promoted. 
63d Ditto—Brevet Lieut.-col. R. Lee, h. p. 
135th foot, major, vice Johns, exchanges. 
44th Ditto—Capt. W. Beatty, major,. by pur- 
chase, viee Wardlaw, prorooted 76th foot. 
77th Ditto—Quarter-master J. Kelly, paymasth 
vice Staig, resigns, 
92d Ditto—Capt. A. Campbell, major, by pur- 
chase, vice Watson, retires; Lieut. R. Aytoun, 
capt of a comp. by purchase, vice Campbell. 
ad W. 1, Reg.—Lieur. C, M‘Bean, 79th foot, 
capt. of acomp. without purchase, vice 
ter, appointed to 15th foot. 
6th Garr. Batt.—Lieut. L. O’Beirne, 49th foot, 
capt. of acomp. vice Ryves, appointed a pet 
manent assist. quarter-master-general. 
Canadian Fencibles—Lieut. J. Pentz, capt. of a 
comp. vice M‘Gil, deceased. 
Brevet—Capt. Hon, A. Gordon, 3d foot guards, 
major in the army. 


son of Vice-admiral Wells.—Mrs. Clonard, relict 
_@f the late Col..Clonard.—T. Burgh, Esq. one of 


Staff—W. G. Cautley, clerk, late chaplain of 


Mov. VIM. (Lit. Pan, dugust, 1910.) 


‘brig. at ee chaplain to the forces. 
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Major T. Arbuthnott, sth W.I. regt, deputy 
quart.-master general at the Cape of Good Hope, 
with rank of lieut.-col. in the army, vice Har- 
court, resigns. 

June 2.—6th Reg. Drag. Guards—Capt. H. 
Milbanke, 20th light drag. capt. of a troop, vice 
Harrison, exchanges. 

goth Light Drag.—Capt. W. Hanson, 6th drag. 
guards, capt. of a troop, vice Milbanke, exch. 

15th Regt. Foot—Capt, R. D. Spread, 934 foot, 
@apt. of a comp. yice blake, exchanges. 

isth Ditio—Quart.-master-serjeant H. Galley, 
quart.-master, vice Nowlan, deceased. 

2ist Dict t. A J. Ross, major, by pur- 
chase, vice Dunbar, retires ; a, J. G. Green, 

pt. of acomp. by purchase, vice Ross. 

Ditto J. M. Stackpoole, 1st garr. 

batt. capt. of a comp. vice Gregory, exchanges. 
60th Ditto —Major Hon. G. Blaquiere, quart.- 

master-g“neral’s -taff, major, vice Bathurst, exch. 

64th Ditto—Lieut. H. Monro, royals, capt. of a 
comp. by purchase, vice Beatty, promoted. 

65th Ditto—Assist.-surgeon A. Young, 24th 
light drag. surgeon, vice Bell deceased. 

73d Ditto—J. Williams, Esq. paymast. 2 batt, 

93d Ditto—Capt. M. G. Blake, 15*h foot, capt. 
of acomp. vice Spread, exchanges. 

4th Ceylon Regt.—Lieut. R. Brown, 43d foot, 
paymaster. 

1st Garr. Batt.—Capt. D. Gregory, 45th foot, 
capt. of a comp. vice Stackpoole, exchanges. 

R yal Newfoundland Fencibles—Lt. R. Mock- 
ler, capt. of a comp. vice Pitis, deceased. 

Staff—T. Williams, clerk, late garr. chaplain 
at Landguaid Fort, chaplain to the forces. 

Brevet Liecut.-col. J. Bathurst, 60th foot, per- 
manent assist. in the quarter-master-general’s de- 
partment, vice Blaquiere, exchanges. 

The King’s German Legion. 

1st Light Drag —Capt. C. Otto, 3d ligit drag. 
Major, with temporary rank, vice Plessen. 

3d Ditto—Lieut, C. Bremer, capiain, with tem- 
porary rank, vice Otto, promoted in ist It. drag. 

June 9.—2d Reg. Foot—Capt. C. Cox, 7th foot, 
capt. of acomp. vice Walsh, appointed to 4th 
garr. batt. 

7th Ditto—Capt. H. Tarleton, 4th garr. batt. 
capt. of a comp. vice Cox, appointed to 2d foot. 

56th Ditro—Capt. A. Campbell, gist foot, 
Capt. of a comp. vice Gun. exchanges. 

gist Ditto—Capt. W. Gun, 56ch foot, capt. of 
acomp vice Campbell, exchanges. 

94th Ditto—Lieut. A. Cairncross, capt. of a 
comp. without purchase. 

4th Garr. Batt.—Capt. P. L, Walsh, 2d foot, 
capt. of acomp. vice Tarleton, appointed to 7th 


ath R. V. B.—Capt. R. Humphreys, 10th R. 
V. B. capt, of a comp. vice Cary, dec. 

Staff—T. Freneh, D. D. late garr. chaplain at 
Sheerness, chaplain to the forces. 

The King’s German Legion, 

5th Batt of the Line—Licut.-col. G Klingsohr, 
8d batt. of the line, col. with temporary rank, 
vice Dricherg. 

June 16,.—12th Reg. Foot—Capt. N. Eustace, 
major, vice Wilsoi-, dec, 

17th Ditto—Brevet-majol P. H,-Nicolle, major, 
vice Wood, dec. 

60th Ditto—Capt. R. Hazen, major, by pur- 
chase, vice De Blaquiere, retires, 
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sd Garr, Batt.—Brevet-major E. Coghlan, sth 
garr. batt. capt. of a comp. vice Sharpe, who re- 
tires upon half-pay of stb garr. batt. 

July 3.—37th Reg. Foot—Lieut.-gen. Sir C, 
Ross, Bart. 86th foot, col. vice Sir H. Dalrymple, 
appointed to command 19th foot.. 

62d Ditto—Lieut. G. W. Montagu, 7th foot, 
capt. of a comp. by purchase, vice Bertles, retires, 

86th Ditto—Lieut. gen. Hon. F. Needham, sth 
V. B. col. vice Sir C. Ross. . 

July 7.—~2d Reg. Drag. Guards—Major W. 
Spearman, 21st light drag. major. 

2ist Reg. Light Drag —Brevet Lieut.-col. E, 


Vicars, ad drag. guards, major. 


UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND 
PROMOTIONS, 
Oxford. 

June 16.—Saturday, the last day of Faster 
Term, the following gentlemen were admitted— 
B. D. Rev. J. Blatch, of Magdalen col.—M. 4, 
Rev. W. B. Bonaker, of Wadham col.; Mr. C, 
Bowles, of Cinsist church ; and Mr. W. Vaux, of 
Balliol col.—B. 4. Messrs. R. Magan, of Mag- 
dalen; J. Beethom, of Qucen’s; T. Woodroofe,’ 
of St. John’s; T. Wodehouse and H. Whish, of 
Mertgn col. ’ 

The whole number of degrees in Easter Term 
was—One L., four B. D., one B.C. L,, 
twenty-four M. A., and twenty-four B, A.—Max 
triculations 69. 

Wednesday, the first day of Act Term, the 
Vice-Chancellor and Proctors nominated the Mas- 
ters of the Schools—Rev. E Goodenough, M. A, 
Stutent of Christchurch ; Rev. R. Jenkins, M. A. 
Fellow of Balliol col.; and Rev. T. EB. Bricges, 
M. A. Fellow of Corpus Christi. 

The same day the following gentlemen were 
admitted to degrees—B, and D. in D.: Rev. R. F. 
Davis, of University ccl.—M. 4: Rev. J. Ireland, 
of Oriel ; W. Bri drick, Esq. of University; Rev. 
C. B. Coxe, of Merton; Rev. J. Buckworth, of 
St. Edmund hall; Mr. H. W. Carter, and Rev. D. 
Williams, of Oriel; Mr. S. R. Meyrick, and Mz. 
J, Gibson, of Queen’s; Mr. E. Huzhes, of Jesus; 
Rev. W, Veale, of Newco!l.; Mr. C. Johnson, of 
Brasenose ; Mr. T. D. Allen, Rev. S. Holworthy, 
Mr. G. Hunt, and Rew G. Hanmer, of Unie 
versity col. 4.: Messrs. T. Lewis, of Queen's; 
T. G. Mousdale, and G. B. Lewis, of Jesus ; F, 
R. Barker, of Exeter; C. T. Griffith, and R. M, 
Miller, of Wadham; A. C. Price, of New col. 
W. Gregson, J. H. Lewis, J. Mainwaring, W. A. 
Wheatley, and C, H. Hardy, of Brasenose col. 

Thursday, the fillowing gentlemen were ad- 
mitted—M. 4.: Mr. D. Price, and Mr. R, Paunce- 
fort, of Worcester col.; and Rev, W. Rayer, of 
Trinity col.—B. 4.: Messrs, E. Willes, and J. 
Hitchings, of Christ church; P. Bingham, T. 
Loveday, F. Lear, W. Hangock, J. Newby, and 
H. Hoper, of Magdalen col.; C. B..Cookes, ‘of 
Pembroke J. Tidboald, [on E. King, and T. Nutt, 

/ 


of Balliol col. 

On Wednesday the Rev. W, B. Whitehead, 
M.A. the Rev. T. W. Simpson, M. A, and Mr. 
J. Miller, B. A. were elected Fellows of Worcester 
col.y on the foundation of Mrs. S. Eaton, 

The great officers of state acting under the will 
of Dr. Radcliffe, have appointed G. Williams, 


N. D. Fellow of Corpus Christi col., to the office 
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of Keeper of the Radcliffe Library, in this univer- 
sity, void by the death of Rev. Dr. Hornsby. 
23.—The following gentlemen are admitted—— 
B. D.: Rey. A. Wheeler, of Wadham col.; and 
Rev. H. B. Wilsony of Lincoln col.—B. C. L.: 
Mr. J. Addams, of St, Joln’s col.—M, 4.: Rev. 
M. Lunn, of Magdalen Hall; Rev. D. Wiliams, 
of Wadham col.; Rev. J. Sweny, of Christciurch ; 


Rev. J, Bushnell, of Pembroke; Mr. F. 8. H. | 


Bonham, of Corpus Christi; and Rev. F. Chop- 

in, of St. John’s col —B, 4.: Messrs. J. M. Tra- 
of Oriel; J. R. Fishlake, of Wadham; J. 
Parkin, of Pembroke; M. W. Wilkinson, and T. 
Best, of Worcester col. 

On Wednesday last, Mr. T. H. Lyon was ad- 
mitted Fellow of New col. 

30.—The following gentlemen were on Thurs- 
day admitted—D. D.; Rev. H. Hawes, and Rev. 
W.F. Michell, of Oriel; Rev. R. Richardson, of 
Brasenose, aid chancellor of the diocese of Lon- 
don; Rev. R. J. Charleton, of Queen’s; Rev. R. 
R. Bloxam, of Ciarist church; and Rev. T. R. 
Hooker, Oriel col —D. in Medecine: Ager, 
Pembroke col.—B. D.: Rev. J. Hughes, of Jesus 
col; and Rev. W. Everett, of New col.—B. in 
Medecine.: R. Harrison, St. John's col.—B. C. L.: 
C. Litthehales, Esq. of New col; Mr. C. Pitt, of 
Oriel col.—M. L. St. Albyn, Esq. of Baliiol ; 
Rev, J. V. Vashon, Mr. E. T. Monro, Hon. and 
Rev. R. Cust, of Oriel col.; Rev. F. Pelly, of 
Christ church 3 Rev. R. Hodges, Mr. G. R. Cross, 
and Mr. E. Allen, of Brasenose col.; Rev. B. Pe- 
ring, of Wadham; Kev. E. Thomas, of Jesus ; 
and Rev, J. Rogers, of Trinity col.—B. 4.: W. 
Bristock, Esq.; and R. T, St. Aubyn, Esq. of 
Christ church. 

R. Stevens, Esq. M.A. of Brasenose col, is 
elected Fellow of that society. ; 

For an account of the Installation at Oxford, 
see p. 708. 

Cambridge. 

June 22.—The following gentlemen were ad- 
mitted—D. D, Rev. H. B. Pacey, of Pentbroke 
col—D, M. J.P. Brandreth, of Trinity col.— 
M.A. J.K. Miller, W. L. Rham, and J. R. 
Barker, of Trin. col.; and J. Thacketay, of King’s 
col.—B. A. J. Hoggins, and P. W. Yorke, of 
St. John’s col. . 

Sir W. Browne's gold medal for the Greek ode 
is this year adjudged to Mr, E, V. Blomfield, of 
Caius col.; and that for the Greek and Latin 
epigrams, to Mr, W. Sheepshanks, of Trin. col. 

Rev. W. Chafy, B.D. Fel. and Tutor of Sidney 
col., is appointed one of. his Majesty’s preacheis 
at Whitehall. 

Jude 29.—Sir W. Browne's gold meal for the 
best Latin ode is adjudged to Mr, E; V. Blomfield; 
of Caius col., the same gentleman who gained 
the prize for the Greek ode. ; 

The prizes of 15 guineas each, given annually 
by the representatives of this University, for the 
best dissertations in Latin prose, are this year ad- 
judged to T. S. Hughes, Fel, of St. John’s, W, 
F, Chambers, of Trinity col., and W. H. Parry, 
of St. John’s, Senior Bachelors.—Subject,. Utrum 
majori prudentiad, eloquentid, forlitudine, patria- 
que amore, M.T. Cicero an Comes Clarendonia- 
nus, temporibus gravissimis, Rempulblicam ad- 
ministrarit ?—To E. Smedley, of Trinity col., 
and E. Alderston, Fel. of. Caius, Middle Bache- 
bers, Subject, Utrum in optima Reipullica 


List of Promotions. 


forma instituendu, plus valeat ingenium an ea 
perientia ? 

Cambridge Commencement, July 3, 1810, 

6 Doctors in Divinity—Rev. Dr. C. Words- 
worth, of Trinity cal., Dean of Bocking, Essex, 
(ly royal mandate); Rev. Dr. J. Keate, of 
King's col., Head Master of Eton School, (by 
royal mandate); Rev. Dr; G Gordon, of St. 
Jonn's col., Dean of Lincoln; Rev. Dr. H. B. 
Pacey, of Pembroke-hall; Rev. Dr. A. Jobson, 
of Trinity col., Vicar of Wisbech; Rev. Dre J. 
Garnett, of Trinity col., Dean of Exeter. 

3 Doctors in Physic—Dr. J. Cope, of St. John? 
col.; Dr. J.T, Woohouse, Feilow of Caius col. 
Dr. J.P. Brandreth, of Trinity col. 

5 Bachelors in Divinity—Rev. W. Thornton, 
Emmanuel coi; Rev. W. Chafy, Fel. and Tutor 
of Sidney ; Rev. R. H. Newell, Fel. of St. John’s 5 
Rev. W. Marr, of Trinity col.; Rev. E. Vailpy, 
Trinity col. 

12 Bachelors in Civil Law—J. Baker, Esq. of 
St. John’s col.; Rev. J. Vandermeulen, of Caius 
col.; F. Severne, Esq. of Sidney col.; Rev. H.. 
Kebbe'l, of Sidney col,; J. W. Williamson, Esq. 
of Trinity hall; Rev. J. L. Harding, of Em- 
manuel col.; T. Vanderson, Esq. of Clare hall ; 
H. Laing, Esq. of Trinity hall; Rev. J. Robin- 
son, of Sidney cel.; H. Gipps, Esq. of St. John’s 
col; B. Sandford, Esq. of St. John’s col.; W. 
Wright, Esq. of Trinity hall. 

2 Bachelors in Physic--R. Williams, Esq. of 
Trinity col.; R. J. Astley, Esq. of Pembroke hall. 

10 Honorary Masters of Arts—Marquis of 
Hartington, of Trinity col.; Hon, T. O, Powlett, 
of Trinity col.; Hon. H. D. Erskine, of Trinity 
col.; Hon, G. O'Callaghan, of St. John’s col.; Sie 
W. Rumbold, Bart. of Jesus col.; E. M. Ward, 
Esq. of Peterhouse ; G. S. Douglas, Esq. of Tri- 
nity Lord Compton, of Trinity co!l.; Hon. 
G. A. F. H. Bridgeman, of Trinity col.; Hon. G. 
Neville, of Trin'ty col. 

79 Masters of Arts—King's college: Messrs, 
Thackeray, G, C. Heath, 2—Trinity col: Messrs. 
Ferrand, Raymond, Shuter, Goodrich, Carr, Mil- 
ler, Rham, Barker, Morley, Hutchins, Witkin- 
son, Green, Ramsden, Rous, Wray, Burgess, 
Sharpe, Cook, Townley, Thomson, Seton, Ains- 
lie, Macnamara, Brookshank, 24—St. John’s 
col.: Messrs. Boys, Bird, Ainger, Williamson, 
Wilkinson, L. P. Baker, Middleton, Ryder, Cook, 
Kemp, Waddilove, Fisher, Armstrong, Foljambe, 
Haviland, Hope, 16—Peterhouse: Messrs. Ralph, 
Bright, 2—Clare hall : Messrs. Reeve, Wastell, 
Mason, Dugdell, Martin, Wood, 6—Pembroke: . 
Messrs. Morritt, Wing, 2—Caius: Messrs. Pem- 
berton, Donne, Hill, Edgar, Siely, Kedington, 
Jackson, Wilkins, 8--Queen’s: Messrs. Grey, 
-Anderson, Chapman, 3—Catharine hall: Messrs. 
Verelst, Gee, 2——desus: Messis. Stabback, Fel- 
lowes, Watts, Raynes, Story, 5 —Chrst : Messrs. 
Shaw, Rowlatt, 2—Magdalenz Messrs. lon, Wil- 
mot, 2—Emmanuel: Mr. Hudges, 1—Trinity 
hall Mr, Nelson, 1Sidney : Messrs. Buckland, 
Dayman, Osborne, 3: 

A prize of the same value as Sir W. Browne’s 
gold medal, has been“adjudged by the Vite Chan- 
cellor to Mr. G.'C, Farhill, of King’s col., for his 
Latin ode written as an exercise for that medal. 

Mr. T.G. Babington, of Trinity col., and Mr 
J, Royle, St. John’s col., are admitted B, A, 

28'S 
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STATE OF TRADE. | 

Lloyd's Coffee-Hiouse, 20th July, 1810 
We feel much pleasure in stating the 
safe arrival of the home-ward-bognd East- 
India fleet, consisting of the following ves- 
sels :+the Carnatic, Lord Castlereagh, Wal- 
thamstow, Lord Melville, Lord Dencan, 
Metcalfe, Henry Addington, Devonshire, 
Ocean, Toitenham, Retreat, and the Pe- 
nang*: frigate, from’ Bengal; the Baring, 
Lady Castlereagh, Castle Eden, Surrey, and 
Marquis Wellesley, from Bengal and. Fort 
Si. ; the Dover Castle, Marchioness 
of Exeter, Europe, Devaynes, Northamp- 
ton, and Union, from Bombay ;and-.the 
Streatham from the Cape of Good Hope.— 
The specification of the cargoes of the above 
vessels is as follows: —Benga/ ptece-goods, 
muslins, 34,574 ; calicoes, 72,224 ; and pro- 
hibited goods, including muslins, culicoes, 
silk and cotton handkerchiefs, &c. 121,486 
i — Madras piece- goods, calicoes,, 
17,545 ; muslins, 2,690 ; prohibited goods, 
460 pieces.— Bombay piece-goods, calicoes 


and muslins, 93,327 pieces. — Company's. 


drugs, @c.— Saltpetre, bags 98,456, cwt. 
131,400 ; raw-silk, bales 1,794, Ib. 268,959 ; 
cotton, bales 17,167 ; hemp, bales 166 ; 
pepper, bags 2,181 ; cinnamon, bales 3,911 ; 
sugar, bags 2,124; cochineal, boxes 47, |b. 
400 ; opium, bales 25, Ib. 4,000 ; barilla, 
1,036 ; Tinnevelly spices, packages 59 ; 
keemoo shells, packages 48 ; rope, coils 5 ; 
earpets, bales 5 ; bamboo machinery, box ! ; 
hemp on account of government, bales 
10,917. — Privilege drugs, &c. — Indigo, 
boxes and chests 1,569 ; cotton, bales 1,999 ; 
raw-silk, bales 103; shellac, boxes 20; 
sticklac, boxes 2 ; lac lake, boxes 188 ; gum 
animi, boxes 5 ; gum assafeetida, boxes 160 ; 
um olibanum, boxes 16 ;. gum mastich, 
es4; camphor, boxes 213 ; safflower, 
boxes 147 ; lac color, boxes 15 ;. blue galls, 
bags 119 ; gall nuts, bags 60; munjeet, bags 
4); castoroiland dry ginger, boxes 170; 
star anniseed, boxes 33 ; nutmegs and cloves, 
boxes 5; ‘hooks, boxes 2;° bandannoes, 
chests 5; ‘saffron, chests 3.—Besides several 
other parcels of goods the particulars of which 
are nut yet known. ‘The genefality of the 
afticles brought home by the fleet, are, if we 
may eredit mercantile rumour, in much re- 
qnest ; and we trust that they will contribute 
to indemnify the Company for the losses 
whieh it has late!y 


© The Penang is 


vessel lately 
launched from the dock-yard in the island of 
which she beats the name. 
of her as being a beautiful shi 
This instance of ship-building for encrease of 
oar navy in the eastern hennisphere deserves 
attention, 
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The renewal of the inttercodrse with Nonh 
America, has given additional Vigour to our 
manufactures, and we are happy to observe, 
that our ports dre absolutely erowded with 
the vessels of the United States, which eager. 
ly land their cargoes, and as eagerly take in, 
the produce, manwfactures, and merehandize 
of the country, from which they have beew - 
so long withheld. 

The protiibition of the gxpost of corn from 
France, is a mixed measure ; Hot wholly as we 
had reason to believe, 2 measure alopted from a 
spirit of hostility to this couniry, bat also aris- 
ing out of necessity. France, it appears, is nui 
so plentifully supplied with grain, as to be able 
to afford the immense exportation of that 


‘article, which she has lately been .in_ the 


habit of making. Money is so extyemely 
scarce in the Pinssian posts, that the: mers. 
chants can with difficulty collect sufficient to 
defray the iniport duties, and interest is re- 
presented to be at the exirivagant rate of 25 
pereent. per month. By the advices from 
Stralsund, it appears, that the severities as 
fajnst commerce at that port, at the instigar 
tion of France, are to be carried to their 
utmost extent ; and that American and Bri- 
tish property will be exposed to equal rigour. 
It is asserted in private letters from Holland, 
that the captains aud part of the crews of 
two vessels, have been shot, for violating the 
prohibition imposed by the anti-commercial 
decrees of Napoleon. 
A considerable degree of alarm has existed 
in the city, and in several of the principal 
tewns of Great Britain, by the failures a 
respectable banking-house, its provincial de- 
udents, and five Manchester honses.— 
Phese mishaps are attributed to speculations 
in Spanish wool ; and to over-stocking the 
South American trade. Many persons have 
affected to attach uncoinmon importance to 
these events. Nevertheless, in the progress 
of commercial concerns, such must alniost 
of necessity occur from time to time, Ire- 
land, indeed, ‘stands in need of some assist-' 
ance ; we have authority to state, that both 
the manufacturing and mercantile interests of 
that country, ate reduced to a very low ebb.— 
they svon be bettered ! 
n Friday evening, a meeting of bankers 
and merehants was ireld, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the propriety and 
means of supporting such merchants as were 
under temporary difficulties, and whose eha- 
facters entitled them to assistance. Among 
the bankers who atiended the meeting, were 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith; Master-- 
and Co. ; Were, 
Bruce, and Co , besides several others, and 


-a@ number of the most eminent merchants. 


After some discussion, it was determined 
that a proposal should be made to the credi- 
tors of some of the houses under embartass- 
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ment, to reeeive the full amount of their 


several demands by four equal payments; in | 


bills drawn at six, twelve, eighteen, and 


twenty-four months, bearing interest. This - 


| was immediately accepted,.and a 


ist of debtsand assets, of whic the follow- ; 


ing is a copy was laid before the meeting : 


Graves, , Fisher, Debdts.° Assets, 
and Fisher, - - + - 509.000 O O—fi9@,548 15 7 
Rowlardson and Bates, - - 285.808 7 10-—-330,444 10-2 
Rowlandson, Jsaac, & Co, + 293,918 7 6—350,412 0 3 
Ortley, and Co, + 311,812 19 O—977-775 13 3 
hn Goodair, - - - 981,952 12 2—487,209 9 8 


1,766,002 6 6 2,167,404 8 


Four of the most respectable meichants in 
the linen trade have been selected io superin- 
tend the affairs of the above parties, viz. Mr. 
Richard Fort, Sir Robert Graham, Mr. Shaw 
(of the house of Shaw and Fletcher), and 
another. 

The Burney, arrived at Grimsby, from 

Davis's Straits with eleven fish, brings the 
following account of the success of some of 
the Scots ships on that fishery:—for Leith, 
Rattler, well fished; Raith, eight fish ; 
Royal Bounty, well "fished ; Success, i 
fish ; Thomas and Ann, eleven fish, 
May ; 3 William and Ann, six fish, rs 
May. For Dundee, Advice, two fish, or 
more: Estridze, well fished; Horn, well 
fished. For Aberdeen, Hercules, five fish, 
or more, igth May. 


= 


and Certificates, between June 
20, and July 20, 1810, with the At- 
tornics, correctly extracted from the Lon- 
don Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Holdsworth, W. » flax-spinner. 
Thornber, de Colne, o-manufacturer, 


BANKRUPTS. 
JUNE 29.——Abbott, T. Market Deeping, innholder. 4ft 
Lambert and Son, Hatton Garden, 
Bucknell, W. Kirby Street, Matton Garden, watch-maker. 
Att, Orchard, Hatton Garden. 


Cotterill, B.) un. Vine Street, Liquorpond Street, bacon- 
dealer. : 


Hammond, Hatton Garden. 
Easton, S. Dover, brandy. merchant, dt. Cobb, ‘Cle- 
_ment’s'Inn. 
Field, W. Worship Street, Abt. 
ing, Primrose Street, Bi agate. 
Forster, W. Carburton Street, Fi 
J. Bath, victualler. Highmore, Bush Lane, 


Stree 
Jones, A. St. James’s Street, milliner, dst. Denton and 
keny By Inn. 
tken, D. Exeter, flour-mérchant. Williams, Aus- 


Street, paper-hanger. tt, Prior, 


‘opthal! Co 

Perkins, J. Queen stationer.’ Rus- 
sell, Lant Street, Sou 


+ James Street, csthatuster, 4tt. 
oolcom| sen. an erhithe, er. 
Hit, Wilde, jun. Castic 


List of Bankrupts. 


cad, Att, Naylor, Great 


Street, B ackfriars, provision-broker. tt. 
ant, Court. 
J. Live , earthenware-dealer. tt. Badde- 


Abt, 


Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn. 


P, Caunton Common, innholder. Att. Wartand 
and Co, Castile Court, 

R. Deptford, wine-merchant. ft. Charsley, 

Ane, 
K. “Lower East Smithfield, slop-seller. ft. Bir- 
Court, Walbrook. 

Smith. Dalton, corm-dealer, Windle, Jon Street, 
Row. 

Turvey, Ham, Surrey, baker. Simpson and Co, 
Temple. 

30.——Armstrong, F, Salisbu Street, Strand, wine-mer- 
chant. Att, Wasbrot arnford Court. 

Barnes, W. sen. Rochford, barge-master. Att, Mangnall, 
Warwick Square. 

H. Southampton, tailor. tt. Dodd, Billiter 

an 

Earnshaw, T. Silketone, York, miller. 4ér, King, Castle 
Street, Holborn. 

Harris, H. Oxford, shop-keeper. 4%. Moore, Bow Lane, 
Cheapside, 

Harritz, J. Narrow Street, Limehouse, timber-deater. 
Att. Kvitt and Co. Haydon Square, 

Jones, D. Pontypool, liquor-merchamt. tt, Tarrant, 
Chancery Lane 

Gosport, banker. Boswell, St. Mie 
chael's is 

Killick, R. Southampten, wphalsterer. Att, Vizard and 
Co. ‘Lincoln's Inn. 

Gosport, banker. Aft. Boswell, St. Michael's 


Lewis” and Jackson, Strand, silk-mercers. ft, Busser, 
Crown Court, Aldersgate Street 
Lund, C..L. Anstin Friars, insurance-broker. Att. Harri 
son, Crown Court, Threadneedie Street. . 
Clifford’s-Inn, Passage, victualler. Att, Brown, 
Mortimer 


dding Lane. 
money-scrivener. Att. 
Humphries, Clement’s Inn. 


Maltby, 

Norton, A. Printer’s Street, Blackfriars,. dealer. Att, 
Reilly, Stafford Row, Buckingham Gate. 

Penney and Mayor, Ball Alley, Lombard Street, merchantse 
Att. Barrow, Threadneedle Street. 

Phillips, D. Bristol,. haberdasher. 4¢t, Whitcome and 


Co. Serjeant’s Inn. 
Att. Bigg, Hattoa 


J. Sheffield, razor-maker. 
W. King’s Newton, f. Att. Ley, Detby.: 
obinson, ing’s m, farrier. ey, 
Russell, J. Norris Street, poulterer, Att. Pike, Air Street, 
Piccadilly. 
Tutin, R. Chandos Street, cheesemonger. Aft. Clayton 
amd Ca, Lincoln’s Inn. a 
Wilcocks, T. Bxeter, tallow-chandier. tt. Terrell 


Exeter. 
Willis, Jukes, Jackson, and La Salisbury 
. Merchants. Att. Beswell, Corphill. 
Windeatt, T. Bridgetown, wool-spinner, Att, 

Temple,.i+ 
S. P. Exeter, factor, Att. Turner, 


Becks “Oxford Street, sadler. Att, Hunt, Surrey street, 

Northen, and J. Liverpoo!, corn-factors, 
Att. Grifith and Co. Live: 

G. ae, Att. Heslop, 

Crampton we Beckingham, horse-dealer. Att. Fisher, 

Dycknam, T. Washfield, cattle-dealer. Att, vander, 

T. Braton Street, linen-draper. Att. Collins and 


uare. 
Bath, linen-d Ait. Sh Bath, 
makers, 


Bucknell, Street, w 
Orchard, Hatton Garden. 
Lioyd, S, Manchester, dry-salter.-.4#. Whateley, Bire 
mi m. 
| Wi- Manchester, victualler. ft. Hankin, Man- 
R. wooNen-draper, tt. Simpson and 
orwich 
ksiey, W. Exeter, dinen.draper. att. Turner, Exeter: 


Slow, ” Manchester, dealer. At, Partington, Manchester, 
— F. Ingram Court, merchant. Att. Pearce, 


Paternoster Row 
Aldridge, R. Nailsworth, clothier. Aft, Swann, New Ba 


sin; Street. 
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h Godwin, T. Queen Strect, Cheapside, merchant. 
v4, Bryant, Copthall Court. 
ny Hart, G. Woodbridge, brewer. Att. Flexney, Chancery i 
ze 
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Aldersgate Street, hatter. Silver, Alders 
Street. . 
ton. T. Portsea, linen-draper. Att. Wiltshire and Co. 
Broad Street. = 

Blandy, B. Lyndcombe and Wydcombe, dealer. Att. 
Frowde, Serie Street. 

Brickwood, J. sen. and jun. Rainier, Morgan, and Starkey, 
Lombard Sireet, bankers. 4é¢, Parnther and Son, Fen- 
church Street. 

Carr, G. and J. Sheffield, grocers. Att. Sykes and Co. 


cho 

andler ewson, Norton Falgat¢, grocers. Ait. 

Williams, jun. Royal Exchange. bas ti 

Crittea, J. Halesworth, plumber. /t. Pugh, Bernard 
Street, Russeli Square. 

= J. Risca, merchant. tt. Williams, Red Lion 

uare, 

Dawson, T. Sherburn, shop-keeper. tt. Edmunds, Lin- 
colo’s Inn. 
son, S. Huddersfield, dealer, tt, Battye, Chancery 


ne. 
J. Liggitt, calico-manufacturer. tt, Hurd, 
Eccles, F. Crispin Street, Spitalfields, draper, 4’t. James, 


Hill. 
Field, W. ‘Trowbridge, innholder. Att. Williams. Red 
Lion Sqnare. 
Harrison, W. Charlotte Street, victualler. it. Cuppage 
and Co. Jermyn Street. 
Harvey, W. Chiswell Street, currier. tt. Owen and Co. 
Bartiett’s Buildings. 
Hippens, J. Great St. Helen’s, merchant. ts. Kersey 
and Co. Bisho ¢ Street. 
M‘Lonald, J. Woolwich, victualler. 4¢#, Pearson, Temple. 
Normington, J. St. Martin’s-le-Grand, trimming-manu- 
facturer. Att. Field, Aldermanbury. 
White, H. Manchester, liquor-merchant. Ait. Ellis, 
Chancery Lane. 
10.——Balls, J. Bury St. Edmunds, carrier. Att, Picker- 
Staple Inn. 
clor and Petrie, Larkhall Place, builders. Ait. 
Price, Ciiftord’s Inn. 
Mincing Lane, broker. Att. Walton, Basing- 


w. 
Banks, Poul hatters. 
anks, Att. Philli 
Howard Street, Strand. 
J. Liverpool, ship-broker. Att, Meddowcroft, 


victualler. Ast, Shep- 

Ow. 

Middiehurst, M. Wigan, corn-dealer. Att. Windle, John 
Street, Bedford Row. 

Rowe, D. Liverpool, cabinet-maker. Att. Windle, John 
Street, Bedford Row. 

Stanbury, J. W. and R. Plymouth Dock, salesmen. ft. 
Williams, Austin Friars. 

Stocks, S. Liley; Clough, clothier, Ati, Crossley, Hol- 
born Court. 

Villars, C. Conduit Street, milliner. 4¢#. Richardson and 
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Brown, R. jun. Battle-Bridge, painter. 4ét. Hamilton, 
‘Tavistock Row. 
Bull, J. King’s Langley, carpenter. tt. Falcon, Temple, 


Butcher, N. St. Martin's-le-Grand, victnaller, tt. Chriss 


tie, Holborn Court. 

Deal, J. T. Shaftesbury, brewer. tt: Cooper and Co. 
Southampton Buildings. 

Paulding, W. Hull, grocey. Att. Edmunds, Lincoln’s Inn, 

Harries, J. Portsea, dealer. tt. Rivers, Garlick Hiil. 

Jukes, E. and J. and G. Moss, Gosport, bankers. vt, 
Briggs, Essex Street. 

Mingay, 5. and T. and P. Nett, Smithfield, bankers. 4:1, 
Barrow and Co. Basinghali Street. 

Mozeley, M. L. Liverpool, merchant, Alt, Eliis, Chancery 


Lane. 
r= W. Drury Lane, apothecary. Att, Hunt, Warwick 
ourt. 


Sharples, L. and W. Walton-le-Dale, cotton-manufactue 
ters. Att, Biakelock and Co. Temple. 

Stroud, B. Poole, linen-draper. tt. Jenkins and Co, 
New Inn. 

Waiton, C. C. Fenchurch Street, wine-merchant. ws. 
Bruce, Billiter Square. 

Wilcdcks, J. and E. and A. Frazer, Exeter, bankers. Athe 
Wiiliams and Co. Lincola’s Inn. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Atchison, W. Newgate Street, boot-maker, 
Atkinson, W. Austin Friars, merchant, 

Baker, J. Seacoal Lane, carpenter. 

Baker, J. Token-House Yard, merchant, 
Barlow, J. Newport, mercer, 

Batson, J. St. Janes’s Place, tailor. 

Bear, 3. Sudbury, butcher. 

Burgess, G. Whitecross Street, brewer. 

Colwell, J. Leicester Square, cabinet-maker, 
Couperthwaite, W. Old Fish Street, grocer. 
Coxsey, J. Liverpoal, cotion-spianer, 
Critcheil, R. Buckland Newton, shopkeeper. 
Dinsdale, J. Hull, dealer. 

Dongworth and Amor, Grove Street, dealers, 
Dowson, J. Fiddleford, jobber. 

Edwards, S. Mark Lane, merchant, 

Fallon, A. Hart Street, wine merchant. 

Feuwick, J. Mary-le-Bone, 
Francis I. and J. J. Rochester, plumbers. 
Fugman, J. Pelham Street, emery-manufacturer. 
George, 8. Piccagilly, baberdasher, 

Gough, W. Cranbourne Street, mercer, 
Graham, A. J, Liverpool, mariner. 

Harrison, ‘T. Crown Street, Soho, trunk-maker. 
Hawkesworth, W. Strand, draper. 

Heaver, T. St. James’s Market, dealer, 

Hedley, R. Newcastle-on-T'yne, draper. 

Hoblies, T. R. Mary-le-Bone Park, music-master, 
Huson, Higgin, and Hett, Isleworth, calico-printers, 
Hutchinson, J. Lamb’s Conduit Street, tea-dealer, 
Joh and Browne, Fish Street Hill, grocer. 


Co. Bury Strect. 
Watlmsiecy, J, Salford, cotton-twist-dealer. ft. Ellis, 
Chancery Lane. 
14.——Benjamin, R. Chatham, china-man. tt. Howard 
and Co. Jewry Street. 
Bloore, J, Ludgate Hill, victualler. Bell and Co, 
Bow Lane, 


Bonser, Newcombe, and Sissen, Cannon Street, silk-hat- 
makers, 4t+.Swann, New Street. 
Bowles, Ogden, and Wyndham, ew Sarum, bankers. 
Au. Millet, Temple. 
» L. London Road, shoemaker. Aiét. Pitches and 
Swithin’s Lane. 
Burbridge, W. Cannon Street, umbrella-maker. it. 
Chapman and Co. St. Mildreri’s Court. 
rton, EB. Holloway, merchant. Att. Millward, Size 


Jukes, B. Gosport, merchant. Boswell, St. Michael's 
Alley 


R. Cornwell’s Fields, coal-dealer. tt. Recks, 

eliclose Square, 

ewbridge, shopkeeper. if, Pearson and 
Son, Temple. 

Newcombe, J. Exeter, victualler, tt. Williams and Co, 
Prince’s Street, Bedford Row. 

Portsmouth, merchant. Annesley and Co, 

ngel Court. 

Robinson, §, Saffron Walden, carpenter. tt. Dawson 
and Co. Warwick Street. 

Turner, J. Swetiling, merchant. 4s. Windus and Co, 


Ch 
Watson, W. sen. and jun. Warrenhouse, cornfactors. Att 
Fiexney, Chance: Lane. 


y Co. Bi Stree 


sey 
27,—Bartlett, J. Colyton, bag-maker. tt, Jenkins and 
Co. New tan, bag 


Jones, J. Whitechapel, cordwainer, 
Juxon, EB. and C. Birmingham, brass-founders, 
Kay, T. Birmingham, factor. 
Knight, J. Notungham, shoemaker. 
Kruse, A. Union Court, merchant. 
Leach, M. Preston, earihenware-dealer. 
Levy, J. New Lisle Strect, oilman. 
Lomas, D. Watford, corn-merchant. 
Longridge and Pringle, Durham, colliery-workere 
Lowe, R. Great St. Helen’s, broker. 4 
Macduff, C. Church Street, Blackfriars, scrivenets 
Martin, J. Milbrook, surgeon, 
M'‘Kenzie, W. Covent Garden, merchant. 
Morrisb, W. Bath, cheesemonger. 
Nicinolls, J. Gray’s Inn, scriveuer. 
Owen, D. Chorley, chemist. 
Page, J. Bishopsgate Street, haberdasher. 
Pimm, J. R. aud W. F, Mark Lane, corn-factorte 
Robinson, A. W. Hull, miiliner, 
Roose, J. Liverpool, merchant, 
Salter, J. Bermondsey, carpenter. 
Scott, E. Chandos Street, shoemaker, 
Simpson, W. Sheffield, innkeeper. 
Simpson, R. Bell Alley, merchant. 
Southey, W. Bath, paper-hanger. 
Symonds, J. Hungerford Street, baker. 
‘anner, J. Ebley, blacksmith. 
Taylor, D. Great Totham, grocer. 
Tomlin, J. Caad’s Row, builder. 
Walter, T. Canterbury Place, tallow-chandler, 
Waters, B. Finch Lane, broker. 
Weaver, W. R Lane, merchant. 
Wellings, T, Whitechapel, painter. 
Whiteman, R. Brighton, victualler. 
Woolley, J. P. Walham Green, brewer, 


Young, C. Spalding, liquor- 
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Smithfield, ld, per stone of 8b. to sink the offal. 
Mutton. Veal. Pork Lamb. 
s. 


a 

> 

= 
8 
oSwa 


» 


co 


Butts, 50 to 56lb. 22d. | Flat Ordinary - — 18d. 
Dressing Hides 20 Calf Skins, 30 to 401b. 
Crop Hides for cut. 22 perdozen — 35 

Ditto, 50 to 70 42 


Ta.tow,* London Average | per stone of 8ibs. 
4s. 2d. Soap, yellow, 90s.; mottled, 100s.; curd, 
104s. Candles, per dozen, 12s.6d.; moulds, 13s. 6d, 


P 23 | 21,149 quarters, Average 103s. 
11,344— — — — 102 

19,4095 — — — — 102 
14,810— — — — 108 8 


8,146 sacks. Average 99s. 6d, 
| 18,157 — — — —99 4$ 
46,546 ~ — — — 99 54 
12,270 — — — — 94 4} 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. 
5s. | 2s. Fd. 
ta § “2 2 7 
July 5 2@ 7 
§ «2 2 7 


* The highest price of the market. 
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30 
July 
1 


June 
2 


2 July 


Quartern. 


June Is. 34a. 


Sunderland, 
48s.6d. to 50s.0d. 


COALS. 
June 23 


Neweastle. 
47s.6d. to57s. 3a. 


390 47 9 


July 
14 


48 0 
51 0 


Noon. 
1 o’clock, 


8 o'clock 
Morning. 


June21 
22 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


51 Showery 
62 Fair 

65 Fair 

10 Rain 

52 Fair 
35 Fair 

66 Stormy 
49 Stormy 
58 Showery 
© Showery 
36 Showery 


48 Fair 


American pot-ash, per cwt. 7 
Ditto aired 10 
Brandy, Coniac ..., gal. 
Camphire, refined... 1b. 
Ditto unrefined . owt: 
Cochineal, garbied ., Ib. 
- Ditto, East-India 
= Cc flee, fine........cwt. 
Ditto ordinary vee 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, 
Dito 
Ditto Smyrna.... 
Ditto East- India. . 
Currants, Zant ....cwt. 
Elephants’ Teeth ...... 23 
Scrive!loes 12 
Flax, Riga.....-....ton 79 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 75 
Galls, Turkey...,..cwt. §& 
Geneva, Hollands ..gal. 1 
Ditto English........ 0 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 5 
Hemp, Riga........ton 65 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 67 
Hops 4 
Indigo, Caraeca......1b, 0 
Ditto East-India .... 0 
Iron, British bars, ..ton 15 
Ditto Swedish. 21 
Ditto Norway. 24 
Lead in pigs. fod. 38 
Ditto red 39 


— 


- 


Prices Current, Ju 


— 
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Lead, white........ton 50 0O 
Logwood chips......ton 35 0 
| Madder, Dutch crop ewt. 5 12 
| Mahogany .. tite OL 
Oil, Lucca, ..25 gal. jar 19 
Ditto spermaceti..ton107 0 
Ditto whale ........ 43 10 
Ditto Florence, 4 chest 10 
“Pitch, Stockholm, .. cwt. 19 
Raisins, bloom ..., cwt. 
Rice, Carolina........ 
Rum, Jamaica .... gal. 
Ditto Leeward Island 
Saltpetre, East-India, 
Silk, thrown, Italian... 
Silk, raw, Ditto.... 
Tallow, English....cwt. 
Ditto, Russia, white.. 
Ditto———, yellow.. 
Tar, Stockholm .... bar. 
Tin in blocks ...... cwt. 
Tobacco, Maryl..,... lb. 
Ditto Virginia...... 
Wax, Guinea ......cwt. 8 
Whale-fins (Greenl.) ton. 78 
Wine, Red Port.... pipe 90 
Ditto Lisbon .. serves 90 
Ditto Madeira........ 74 
Ditto Vidonia....... 70 
Ditto Calcavella,..... 90 
Ditto Sherry...... butt. 71 
Ditto Mountain...... 67 
Ditto Clayet..... hogs. 42 


o da 


June 23 57 6 
30 61 0 
July 7q — =~ 61 | 
ZJune 23 wig | 28 
30 Bag | 
| July 7 
| | 77 | 66 30,20 | 92 Fair 
St. Jam nitechapel.* 166731551 ,30 55 Cloudy 
' Hay. y Straw. 23 | 54 | 69 | 55 | 933 57 Fair 
d.  £. & a. 24} 73|60, Fair 
y June 23} 8 10 0 00/3 50 25159 73 6 | 309 | 77 Fair 
30}9 00 00/3 00 26 | 59. 61/55) ,05 | 30 Cloud: 
’ 
July 71/9 00 80/3100 27 | 57 | 64 | 59 29,96 | 30 Cloudy 
1419 00 15 0) 815 01,3120 28 | 59 69 | 66 ,99 | 50 Fair 
29| 66 68 56| ,99 10 Showery: 
| 30 | 60 | 72 | 63 30,10 | 60 Fair 4 
fe 31 | 64 | 74 | 66° ,07 | G5 Fair 
te | July 2} 60 74} 64 29,81 | 70 Fair i 
3| 60 66) 55| © Rain | 
61 | 56{54| 36} Showery a 
5 69 | 57 64} 579 To 
| 6 | 64 | 70] @ 
7| 65 74| 64} 99 | 
| 8 | 67 | 60 | 56| 
9| 60 70} 58 388 
10 | 66 69 | 64) ity 
— = 11 | 65 | 75 | 62) 454 
12 | 60 | 70| 60 | i 
13 | 63 71 | 64] 56 i 
14 | 66 69° 57 975 
15 | 64 69 | 58 | ,80 
16 | 66 68/55 393 | 
17156 64| 52] ,55 | 33 Cloudy 
18 | 52 65/55! 470 | 44 Fair 
19 | 56 66/52] 62 Fate 
20 | 56 | 65 | ,80| 60 Fair 
| | 
| 
| 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 

Amsterdam, us. 33-——Ditto at sight, 32°2——Rotterdam, 10-——-Hamburgh, 30-2——Altona, 30-3—— 
Paris, 1 day’s date, 20-26——Ditto, 2 us. 21-0 ——Madrid, in paper —- ——Ditto, eff. 44———Cadiz, in 
paper, — ——Cadiz, eff. 40——Bilboa, — ——Palermo, per oz. — ———Leghorn, — ——- Genoa, — 
—Venice, off. — ——Naples, ——Lisbon, 684——Oporto, 684—— Dublin, percent. 94——Cork, 
do. 10{——Agio B, of Holland, — per cent. 


TT TTT 


Joy 
‘sjosueg 
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ward Islands, 6 gs. ret. 


Lisbon and Gporto, 6 gs. 


4to 5 gs. and Windward and Leeward 


Islands, 10 to 12 gs. 
| Jamaica to London, Dublin, &c. 8 gs. 


Dublin to Liverpool, &c. 20s. 
Newfoundland fo Jamaica, Mediterranean, 
U.S. of America, 8 ge. 


Windward and Lee 


. U. S.of America, 6 gs. 


a. a a. & 2. 


14p 
July 20th, 1810. 
Mediterranean, 

&c. 14 gs. ret. 7. 


gs. 


ice of each day is given{ in the other stocks the highest only. 
a 


ery, 20 ge: 


Liverpool, Dublin, and Cork to 


Constantinople, 
Madeira, 4 gs. 


Nice, Leghorn, 
Lis!son and Oporto, 6 gs. 


i 


3 

ip 

ip 
rica, 20 gs, 


Southern Whate-fish 


P 
P 
P 
1p 
P 
Pp 
Pp 


Africa, and thence to W. Indies or Ame- 


Smyrna, 
Bristol, 


8h 2 


Aaen 


Londen Premiums of Insurance, 


oot 
854) 
834! 972 


841) — 
854! got 
a 
844 
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“suo 
*yuag 


k, &c. 3 gs. 
out and home, 
» 6 ge. ret.3 


86 


Newcastle, Li- | Brazil and South América, 8 


London to Yarmouth, Hull, 


per ct. consols the highest and lowest 
1 


al 


| 674) 
Limeric 


om 
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The Average Prizes of Navigable Canu! Property, Dock Stock, Fire-Office Shares, c. in 

the 25th) at the Fy Se of Mr. Scott, 28, New Bridge Street, bination and Messrs. Risdon,ard 
Shorter’s Court, Throgmorton Street, London. 

. Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal, Dividing £40 per Share Clear per Annum... £750 to £760.— 
Grand Junetion, £300 to £280.—Stourbridge, £250, with Half-yearly Dividend of £6. 1038,——-Leeds and 
Liverpool, -£186. 10s. ex Dividend.—Kennet and Avon, £45. £44. £43. 10s.—Wilts and Berks, £58, 
to ).= Huddersfield, £40. 10s.—Rochdale, £52. 10s.—Union, £120.—Grand Union, £5.+-Eliesmere, 
£76.— Wisbech, £65.—Laneaster, £28. 10s.—Dudley, £52. 10s.—Basingstoke, £42.—Croydon, £44.— 
Worcester and Birmingham Old Shares, £42.—New Ditto, £6. to £7. 7s. Premium.—West-India, £170 pet 
Cent, ex Dividend.—Lendon Dock, £139. ¢x Dividend, Scrip seserved.—Thames and Medway, £53 


Weymouth, Dartmouth, 


legs. 


» &e. ge. 


NB. In 
259 | 684| 67 
684) 68 


1s) — | 68?) 67 


Cork, Derry 


Bengal, Madras, or China, 


Chester 


Ports of Scotland, 


10 
1 
19.260 
— 


and Ptymouth 


Dublin, 
12¢5. 


Windward and Leeward Istands 


U.S. of America, 6t0 8 
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